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Preface 


Martin Fernández de Figueroa, a Castílian gentleraan anxious 
to see the world, set out frora his native Salamanca in 1505 and 
journeyed to Lisbon where he joined a Portuguese fleet bound for 
the Indies. For the next six years he traveled extensively throughout 
the expanding area of Portuguese activities in the East. Fie returned 
home in 1511 and a year later published an account of his adventures. 

I was first introduced to the original and only edition of 
Figueroa’s narrative in a seminar led by Professor Francis M. 
Rogers at Harvard in 1962 and was immediately fascinated by ít, 
I had first gone to Spaín in 1954, beginning what has proven to be 
a continually deepening interest and enthusiasm for Spain and 
Spanish culture. Several years later I had the good fortune to sail 
to the Middle East in much the same fashion as Martin Fernández 
de Figueroa, as member of a fleet marine force, Visits to such places 
as Istanbul, Ephesus, Thessaloniki, and to Beirut as part of an 
American expeditionary force quickened my interest in lands steeped 
in history and legend, Readíng Figueroa’s account, I could easily 
imagine mysclf in the place of a sixteenth-century Spanish marine 
venturing forth to the fabled Indies. 

Figueroa’s narrative represents one of the earliest attempts to 
bring to the attention of Spain the exciting world of the East which 
the Portuguese were beginning to uncover, Flis book also reflects a 
community of interest and harmony of action among Spaniards and 
Portuguese. Figueroa and other Castilians enthusiastically served 
with the Portuguese in the Indies in the interest of a higher unity, 
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that of Hispania and all Christendom. His narrative will command 
close attentíon today as one reviews the past history of Spain and 
Portugal and looks forward to the future course of these neighbors. 

A man of the early sixteenth century, Figueroa reveals a dy- 
naraic combination of values old and new. In his narrative the vast 
expanse of the Eastern world, from the Cape of Good Hope through 
Socotra and Hormuz, to Goa and Ceylon, and on to the Spice 
Islands of Indonésia is but another battleground for the medieval 
struggle of Christian and Moor. Yet, as one reads of Santiago’s 
tmraculous intervention on behalf of his beloved Iberians, new 
values appear, among them the desire for knowledge to be gained 
through personal initiative and experience in a vigorous quest after 
the unknown, 

This book seeks to present to the student of Iberian culture 
a cntical edition and detailed study of the narrative of Martin 
Fernández de Figueroa, I shall begin by discussing the background 
against which his accomplishments may be assessed. A facsimile 
and cntical edition of the narrative is accompanied by an English 
translation. An extensive commentary follows, designed to enhance 
understanding and enjoyment of the narrative, Finally, the work 
will be discussed in the light of its historical value and as an ex- 
ample of the literature of travei, 

First and foremost, I want to thank Francis M. Rogers for his 
inspiration and assistance in the preparation of this volume. I 
would also like to thank Charles R. Boxer, F. J. Norton, Antonio 


Rodnguez-Monino, Stephen Gilman, and Francisco Márquez Vil- 
lanueva for their valuable suggestions. The Hispanic Society of 
America has kindly permitted me to include the excerpts from 
Leonard Bacon’s translation of The Lusiads by Luís de Camões. Full 
responsibility for errors is of course mine. 


March 1967 

Stony Brook, New York 


J. B. McK. 
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Surely there will not lac\ someone 
somcwhere to writc about him (Title XXXVII). 
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The printed word played a vital role in the briilíant accom- 
plishments of Europe’s Age of Discovery. Books helped to íurnish 
raariners with the technical ínformation needed for the success- 
fui completion of their voyages, and by disseminating the news 
of their progress stimulated ever further exploration. As geo- 
graphical horizons expanded with the voyages of discovery, 
intellectual assimilation of a wealth of new knowledge was 
facilitated by the printed book. A dynamic blend of political, 
religious, and economic factors underlay these voyages, and 
books contributed to the definition and refineraent of these 
goals. 1 

Portugal and Castile were in the vanguard of Europe ! s quest 
for the Indies, and both nations were prompt to report on their 
progress. Perhaps the best known of the officially sanctioned 
newsletters is Columbus 1 letter of 1493. 2 The earliest printed 
account of Portuguese explorations appeared in Latin in 1485, 
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4 A Spmkrd in the Portuguese Indies 

carried in Islamíc bottoms from the Spice Islands and Canton 
to the great emporium of Malacca. From there the cargo was 
shipped to Calicut and other ports such as Cochin and Canna- 
nore on the Malabar coast, áence to Hormuz and Aden. From 
Hormuz goods moved up the Persian Gulf, to be sold eventually 
in the markets of the Middle East. From Aden the destination 
was Alexandria, whence Venetían galleys transported the wares 
to European markets. Along these trade routes, both carriers 
and local rulers profited handsomely. 

It is not surprising that the Moslems should vigorously 
resk the Portuguese intrusion. They did so through open at- 
tacks and intrigues with locai rulers. Some of the latter, however, 
werc to welcome the Portuguese as allies against neighboring 
States and against the monopoly practices of the Moslem mer- 
chants. Nevertheless, it became increasingly clear that a Portu- 
commitment limited to the annual fleet practice would 
achieve but the most tenuous of footholds in índia. Consequent- 

J ^ nueI decided t0 P u «ue a new policy. In 1505 he 
dtspatched Francisco de Almeida as his Viceroy with the mis- 
ston of establishing a permanait naval force in índia to protect 
"j *** P f 7 oe “*■* «vida Almeida wa S also 
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the death of his son Lourenço, who had been killed ín action 
against this same fleet the previous year. 

When Afonso de Albuquerque returned to índia in 1506 he 
carried with him royal authorization to assume command with 
the title of Governor upon the expiration of Almeida’s com- 
mission in 1508; and, after much delay and dispute, the change 
of command was finally effected late in 1509. Albuquerque’s 
policy was to expand and consolidate the naval dominion 
gained under Almeida by seizing and fortifying strategically 
located lanei bases, thus assuring Portuguese control of all ship- 
ping along the aforementioned trade routes, He chose as his 
targets Aden and Hormuz ín the west, Goa at the northern end 
of the Malabar coast (to serve as headquarters), and Malacca 
(to serve as the eastern bastion). He had begun the subjugation 
of Hormuz prior to assuming the governorship; Goa fell to his 
íierce determination in 1510, and Malacca the following year. 
Only Aden eluded the control of this singular and controversial 
man. 

Almeida and Albuquerque were enemies in índia, both for 
reasons of policy and on purely personal grounds. Theirs was 
but the most salient of many such quarrels; the chronicles 
abound in descriptions of enmity and dispute among the Portu¬ 
guese captains, It appears that desire for personal gain and 
personal glory often motivated them more than did dedication 
to the naüonal mission. With royal control distant in time and 
space, confusion and contradictory orders often resulted in 
commanders operatíng at cross-purposes, although, as in the 
case of the Castilian captains in the New World, loyalty to the 
crown was not questioned. 

It was into this complex and dynamic world of the Portu¬ 
guese Operation Indies, 7 a world of bold military ventures 
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against Islam, but a world also of bitter rivalry and struggle 
amoeg Portuguese captains, that an intrepid Castílian traveler 
ventured in the spring of 1505. A gentilhombre from Salamanca 
“anxious to see lands,” Martin Fernández de Figueroa enlisted 
in the apediüon bound for Sofala and was assigned to Captain 
Major Pedro de Anaya, a fcllow Salamancan also in the Portu¬ 
guese service. 

For the next six years Figueroa served in various parts of 
the Portuguese Indies. He spent two years at Sofala, 8 helping to 
ereet and defend the Portuguese fort there. He visited Mozam- 
Hque, and he also spent a winter on Socotra, where he sympa- 
éetically observed the island’s Christian inhabitants. In August 
of 1508 he left East African waters and sailed to índia with 
Albuquerque and his fleet. While fighting under Almeida at 
Diu, Figueroa narrowly escaped death when the ship on which 
he sailed was strnk by Turkish bombardment. Rather than re¬ 


to to Portugal with Almeida, he stayed on in índia with 
Albuquerque, and participated in the initial seizure of Goa in 
h&rch 1510. He was also present and received several wounds 
when the Portuguese were driven out of Goa in May and forced 
to remam anchored in the Mandovi River until the end of the 
toonsoon in August. 
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Setting 

Figueroa had diligently noted what he saw and heard in 
the Indies, and during the months following his return to 
Salamanca he no doubt spent many hours entertaining friends 
and relatives with accounts of his adventures. Apparently, how- 
ever, he had little faith in his own literary talents, for he en- 
trusted his manuscript to a professional writer, asking him to 
put it in form suitable for publication. 

A considerable amount is known about Figueroa’s editor, 
Juan Agüero de Trasmiera, who on occasion also called himself 
Juan Remon de Trasmiera. Much of this information he him¬ 
self includes in his edition of Figueroa’s manuscript. At one 
point he refers to Figueroa as “our neighbor and relative.” While 
it is true that they both lived in Salamanca, I have been unable 
to determine whether they actually were relatives or whether 
Agüero has employed an editorial “our." Juan Agüero was bom 
in Trasmiera, a mountainous region located to the southeast of 
Santander which derives its name from the Miera River. The 
Agüero bridge, close by the village of Agüero, spans the Miera 
as it runs toward the Bay of Biscay. Both bridge and village ap- 
pear to date from Roman times. The Agüero family had origi- 
nally been the most powerful and prominent in the clistrict, but 
unsuccessful struggles with rival noble families throughout the 
fiíteenth century had led to the loss of the family solar and 
decline of the Agüeros to the status of but one among many 
old noble families. 0 

Juan Agüero’s literary production is quite varied, In his edi¬ 
tion of Figueroa’s manuscript he reveals having spent some time 
in Rome. This was evidently of sufTicíent duration for him to 
learn enough Italian to be able to translate into Castilian an 
Italian chapbook, a translation printed in Valência around 1510, 
entitled: Probadas flores. Romanas de famosos & doctos varones 
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compuestas para salud & reparo delos cuerpos humanos . . . 
trasladada de vulgar ytaliano en lengua castelkna para vtilidad 
de mestra nacion por el bachiler . Jrnn aguero de trasmiera. 10 

As a bachiler *, Juan Agüero knew enough Latin to write ; ■ ■ 
the final Latin verses addressed to the reader in the 1511 Sala¬ 
manca edition of the Palmerín de Oliva N He also authored a 
verse chapbook ridiculing the Jews, which is described as foi- I 
lows: "Este es el Pleyto de los Judios con el Perro de Alba, y de 
la burla que les hizo; nuevamente trobado por el Br, Juan de 
Trasmiera, residente en Salamanca, que hizo a ruego y pedi- 
mento de un Senor.” 12 

Under the name of Juan Remón de Trasmiera, Figueroa’s | 
editor composed an interesting heraldic study. A short versified I 
history of the noble families of Salamanca, with descriptions of 
their coats of arms and genealogy, it was published in Sala¬ 
manca around 1512: TRIUNFO RAIMUNDINO, en el cual 
muchas antiguedades de la ciudad de Salamanca se traen, y en 
los dos bandos de la (iglesia) de Sanct Benito y Sancto Tome se 
esmbe de los caballeros, claros varones, mayorazgos, amas, in- 
mias y blasones delias I n the course of this book I shall have 
occasion to note that the many heraldic references to be found 
m Aguero’s edition of Figueroa’s narrative have been taken £ 
directly from the Triunfo Raimmdm. 

Little else is known about Juan Aguero or Juan Remón de 
Wa. Pérez Pastor lists Juan Remón de Trasmiera as a 
collaborator in a type of astrology manual entitled Repertório de 
los tiempos, published in Toledo in 1546.“ It is also claimed 

^ uan Remon y Trasmiera was corregidor of the town of 
Alcaraz in Albacete, from 1547 to 155o. 15 The bulk of the infor- 
matmn known about him thus centers around Salamanca during . 
the first fifteen years of the sixteenth century. 


Setting 

No doubt after conversations with Figueroa and a perusal 
of the traveleds manuscript, Juan Agüero found himself quite 
willing to accede to his request. Agüero was evidently very inter- 
ested in Iberian overseas activities. In his proem to Figueroa’s 
narrative he shows that he was familiar with Femández de 
Santaella’s Cosmograpkia and its valuable information on Por¬ 
tuguese and Castilian discoveries. He was also able to harmon¬ 
ize Fígueroa’s account with a King Manuel newsletter written 
in Portuguese. In the proem Agüero States that he was most 
anxious to help his friend Figueroa, first of all in order to learn 
for himself, and then in order to pass along to his fellow Span- 
iards authentic news of what Portugal, and particularly Castil- 
ians in the Portuguese Service, were accomplishing in the far-oíf 
Indies. 

The printing of Juan Agüero’s summary edition of Fernán- 
dez de Figueroa’s manuscript was completed on September 1, 
1512, in the “very noble and loyal” city of Salamanca, in the 
shop of Micer Lorenzo de León de Dei. 16 It bears the following 
title: COnquista delas indias de Pérsia & Arabia que fizo la 
amada dei rey don Manuel de Portugal & delas muchas tierras: 
diuersas gentes: extranas riquezas & grandes batallas que alia 
ouo. 

An exemplar of the Conquista was purchased around July 
1514 in Medina dei .Campo for fifteen maravedis and entered 
the library of Hernando Colón. The Register of the original 
Colón library has the following description: “Conquista de las 
yndias de portugal de arabia y pérsia en espanol compuesta por 
martyn fernandez de figueroa... Salamanca. 1. Septiembre ano. 
1512. costo en Medina dei Campo. 15. maravedis por Julio de. 
I5I4—” 17 

The Conquista was not present in the Biblioteca Colombina 
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when the multivolumed inventory was prepared, 18 nor is it 
mentioned in several interesting lists compiled between 1603 
and 1620. During these years four valuable books appeared in 
Portugal and Spain, each containing a list of works written 
about the Portuguese Indies; the Conquista is missing from all of 
them. 19 

The collaboration of Juan Agüero and Martin Fernández 
de Figueroa in the publication of the Conquista-o. t the end of 
whose proem is the name Johannes Augur Transmierense-as 
well as the circulation of Figueroa’s original manuscript gave 
rise to considerable confusion among bibliographers which has 
only recently been clarified. 

In 1624 the royal chronicler Tomás Tamayo de Vargas 
prepared a manuscript catalogue of books which had been 
produced in Spanish, and attributes the following work to 
Fernández de Figueroa: “MARTIN FERNÁNDEZ DE FI- 
GVEROA, de Salamanca, Summo. La historia dei viaje, i 
armada queel Rei D. Manuel de Portugal mando facer paralos 
remos de Pérsia, i Arabia enquefuepor Capitan maior Pedro 
deAnaia.” 20 

In 1629 the bibliographer Antonio de León Pinelo, who had 
knowledge of both the manuscript and the printed book, lists 
two works, a book printed in 1512 and ascribed to Juan Augur, 
that is, the Conquista, and a work written by Martin Fernández 
de Figueroa: “IVAN AVGVR TRANSMIERIENS. De las 
Islas de Pérsia i Arabia, sus guerras, i lo que en ellas vio, el ano 
de 1508. imp. 1512.4.” Directly under that listing is the reference 
to Figueroa: “MARTIN FERNÁNDEZ DE FIGVEROA. His¬ 
toria dei viage de la Armada de Pedro de Anaya a la Pérsia i 
Arabia.” 21 

Nicolás Antonio in his importam 1672 bibliography also 
rccords two distmct work The first entry refers to a volume 
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written by Augur and printed in Salamanca in 1512; Antonio 
remarks that Tomás Tamayo de Vargas had seen the book: 
“IOANNES AVGVR, quem Transmierensem vocatum propter 
natalem locum Trasmiera in montanis Burgensibus existimo, 
author inscribitur operi, cuius lemma, Tratado de la Conquista 
de las Islas de Pérsia y Arabia, de las muchas tierras, diversas 
gentes y estranas y grandes batallas que viò. Salmanticae apud 
Laurentium de Leon de Rey 1512. in 4. Vidit D. Thomas Tama- 
jus.” In referring to Figueroa, Antonio takes Pinelo as his 
authority and States specifically that the work is in manuscript: 
“MARTINVS FERNÁNDEZ DE FIGVEROA, scripsit, An¬ 
tonio Leonio mihi authore in Bibliotheca Indica Orientali tit. IX. 
forte Lusitanicâ linguâ, Historia dei viage de la armada de Pedro 
de Anaya a la Pérsia y Arabia por mandado dei Rey D. Manuel. 
M.S.” 22 Hennings’ study in 1766 lists only the Augur volume: 
“AUGUR (Io.) de la conquista de las islas de Pérsia y Arabia, 
de las muchas tierras, div. gentes y estrannas y grandes batallas 
que vio, Salmant. ap. Laur. de Leon de Rey 512. 4 Antonio ex 
Th. Tamajo tantum cogn.” 28 

In 1800 Panzer lists the Conquista and attributes it to Augur 
but, following Hennings, makes no mention of a work by 
Figueroa; 24 Brunet follows Panzer in i86o. 2S Gallardo’s 1863 
bibliography fails to list either Augur or Figueroa but does con- 
tain a reference to Juan de Trasmiera’s Pleyto de los Judios 26 

In the first edition of his great Manual, Palau y Dulcet does 
not list any work by Juan Augur. Palau does, however, make a 
very important contribution, for he goes back to the original 
Colón Register and records that catalogue’s reference to Martin 
Fernández de Figueroa: “FERNÁNDEZ de Figueroa (Martin) 
Conquista de las índias de Portugal, de Arabia y Pérsia. Sala - 
manca, 1 de Setiembre, 1512,4 (Fernando Colón).” 27 Palau re- 
peats this description in his second edition and corrects his earlier 
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oversight by listing a volume attributed to Juan Augur: 
"AUGUR o de Trasmiera (Juan) Tratado de la Conquista de 
las Islas de Pérsia y Arabia, de las muchas tierras, diversas 
gentes y estranas y grandes batallas que vió .. .” 28 

In effect, Palau’s second edition lists the same work, the 
printed Conquistai, twice. F. J. Norton was the first scholar to 
perceive a connection between the two references. It was his 
suggestion which led F. M. Rogers to realize that the Conquista, 
one of the treasures of the Fernando Palha Collection of the 
Harvard College Library, is in fact a volume written by Martin 
Fernández de Figueroa and edited by Juan Agüero de 
Trasmiera, 29 

The purpose of this edition, the first since 1512, 30 is to offer 
the reader maximum clarity while retaining lexical and syntac- 
tical features of Figueroa’s narrative. The orthography of the 
original is wholly inconsistent, as is the use of punctuation, 
With the excepüon of place and person names, identified and 
discussed in my Commentary, modera orthography and punctu- 
ation have been adopted in this edition. In some places a word 
or words are missing, probably due to a typesetter’s oversight; 
m this edition the appropriate addition is indicated by brackets. 
Other typographical errors have been corrected with an explan- 
atory footnote. 

There are some holes in pages toward the end of the text. 
In several instances someone has patched them and written in his 
version of what was missing; these additions are indicated by 
braces. Where the earlier addition is considered incorrect, my 
solution is indicated in the text in braces, with the previous addi¬ 
tion in a footnote. Standard editorial procedure has been fol- 
lowed in designating recto and verso of each folio. Unnumbered 
folios have been indicated by brackets, such as [avil r . 
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ii. The CONqUiSTA: 
CRÍTÍCAL ediTiON 


Conquista de las índias de Pérsia e 
Arabia que hizo Ia armada dei rey 
don Manuel de Portugal e de las muchas 
tíerras, diversas gentes, extranas 
riquezas e grandes batallas que allá hobo. 


Cum privilegio. 

[ W ] Sma e breve, Ml aviso e historia dei viaje e amada 

^ ^Maauel de fortttgaUgmnm J mdi 

^rjm los resoo, e Mas de Pérsia e Arabia en q ue fue 
por eapuin mayor el muy mmbraio cabalkro Pedro de Anaya. 


® ii. The CONqUiSTA: 

transLatíon 


The Conquest of the Indies of Pérsia and 
Arabia® Eífected by the Fleet of King Manuel 
of Portugal:® About the Many Lands, Diverse 
Peoples, Strange Riches, and Great Battles 
which Took Place There. 

Cum privilegio. 

Summary and brief, useful historical account of the voyage and 
fleet that King Manuel of Portugal at great expense ® ordered 
made to the {ingdoms and Indies of Pérsia and Arabia, on 
which the very renowned \night Pedro de Anaya ® went as 
captain major. 

$ This device índícates the particular poínts that are discussed in 
my commentary, Chapter III. 
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1 Proemio 

En el nombre de Dios e de $u gloriosa madre, guia de los 
viandantes e peregrinos, sin mancilla siempre virgen, senora e 
adbogada nuestra, principiaremos a contar muchas tierras de las 
índias de Pérsia e Arabia: diversidad de gentes, sectas, costum- 
bres, frutos, árbores, edifícios, mares, rios e otras cosas maravi- 
ílosas de ver e más de oir, como animales e peces, aves fieras e 
sierpes que en aquellas partes habitan, cuanto larga tengamos 
licencia. Lo cual muy copiosa e verdaderamente trajo escripto 
Martin Fernández de Figueroa, gentilhombre, natural e pariente 
nuestro que en companía dei honrado caballero e virtuoso capi- 
tán Pedro de Anaya anduvo. Las vio e conquisto, según de las 
empresas que los vencidos le dejaron dan testimonio. El cual, 
como caseramente mucho aprovechó e a la larga tuviese recom¬ 
pilado, me rogó porque los lectores no se enojasen dei cumplido 
proceso de su camino lo sumase e abreviase como me pareciese, 
al uso moderno. Que tove por mucha dicha, lo uno por me 
informar de él llenamente de lo que yo siempre deseé saber, e lo 
otro por el tan claro varón Pedro de Anaya..Pues que en vida no 
Io conocieron, en muerte [aii r ] no carezca de la buena fama que 
mereciQ. Que en verdad, habida la noticia de los portugueses a 
te manos, bien aventurada fue la estirpe que lo procreó, la gene- 
racion que de él viniere e la que de su tronco salió. E por tener 
más que entender en ello escribí esta breve suma sacada, como 
dicho tengo, de su libro e información verisimil e concordada 
con la cosmografia de Pogio florentino e Marcopaulo veneciano; 
e otrosi con una letra dei alto, rico e poderoso rey don Manuel 
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In the name of God and His Glorious Mother, guide of 
travelers and pilgriras, perpetually Immaculate Virgin, and Our 
Lady and Advocate, we shall begin to give as extensive an 
account as we are able of many lands of the Indies of Pérsia 
and Arabia: of diversíty of peoples, sects, customs, fruits, trees, 
buildings, seas, rivers, and other things marvelous to behold and 
more so to hear about, such as animais, fishes, wild birds, and 
serpents which inhabit those parts. All this our neighbor and 
relative Martin Fernández de Figueroa, a gentleman who ac- 
companied the honorable knight and virtuous captain Pedro de 
Anaya copiously and truthfully wrote down and brought back. 
He saw and conquerecl them, according to the testimony of 
the deeds he worked against the vanquished* Having wisely 
and modestly compiled this at some length, he asked me to 
summarize and abbreviate it as I saw fit, after the modern 
fashion, so that the reader might not tire of the lengthy unfold- 
ing of his account. I was very pleased, first of all, in that I would 
iníorm myself fully from him on matters about which I had 
always desired to learn, and also for the sake of so distinguished 
a man as Pedro de Anaya. Although not afforded recognition 
while he lived, now that he is dead he must not be denied the 
good íame that he has earncd, For in truth, having at hand the 
news about the Portuguese, we know that fortunate is the race 
which produced him, as are the generations yet unborn as well 
as those already issued from it. In order to understand these 
events better, I have written this brief summary, taken, as I 
have said, from Figueroa’s book and his reliable Information, 
and harmonizcd with the cosmography of Poggio the Floren- 
tine and Marco Polo the Venetian* and likewise with a letter* 

* segtin de las empresas que los vencidos le dejaron dan testimonio. 

The Spanish is not altogether clear here. 
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que en lengua portuguesa hobe a las manos de las ciudades e 
batallas que su armada, combatiendo e crudamente peleando, 
senaladas e inmortales hizo. E para que mis amigos hayan 
placer e se deleiten en leer cosas nuevas, extranas e algo diferentes 
a las de Espana, de lo cual mucho bien se sigue: conocimiento 
de cosas claras acá no participadas, allá domésticas e sabidas. 
Por lo cual en los poetas e cosmógrafos asaz escripturas están 
sin puerto de luz por ignorância de las tierras, propriedades 
de cosas, trato de gentes e navigación de mares, que ahora 
más sin escrúpulo se entenderán. Será útil este tratado para saber 
peregrinar, sufrir trabajos, salvarse de peligros, conquirir bonras 
e ganar en esta miserable vida las mundanas mercedes e estados 
sobre que todos (e más en Espana) nos fundamos. Para nuestra 
fe otrosi no danoso, ante necesario, por el cual conoceremos 
diversas cosas que de sus maravillas, por sus perficiones loare- 
mos a Dios que las crio e reprehenderemos Ias malas costum- 
bres, tomando ejemplo en las santas o buenas obras que tan 
idiota gente sin predicación evangélica aún ha querido aceptar. 
Verse han diversas suertes de gentes, maneras de matrimônios, 
buenas, torpes o bestiales vidas que en las índias viven, atavios, 
vestidos, armas, casas, manjares, tratos e muertes, exequias, e en 
poca gente diversidad e multitud de sectas: desde Lisbona hasta 
cuatro mil e más [ [aii] T ] léguas que en el dicho viaje fueron 
senoreadas ya descubiertas. Podrían decir lo dei sabio marquês: 
los casos de admiración no los cuentes, ca no saben todas gentes 
como son. Pero como esto sea notoria verdad, más quiero ser 
reprehendido por hablarla que con temor de reprehensión daria a 
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I had at hand. Written in Portuguese by the mighty, rich, and 
powerful King Manuel, it deals with the cities and battles that 
his fieet in fierce combat and struggles rendered immortal. I 
have written this so that my friends might find pleasure and 
delight in reading about new things strange and somewhat 
diíferent from Hispania.* Much good comes from this: the 
knowledge of important things unheard of here but everyday 
occurrences out there, for which reason many writings of the 
poets and cosmographers are steeped in darkness, out of ignor- 
ance of the various lands, the nature of things, trade among 
peoples, and the navigation of seas. Now without further ado 
these things will be understood. This treatise will be useful in 
learning how to make a pilgrimage, endure hardships, save 
oneself from perils, conquer honors, and gain in this miserable 
life the worldly favors and estates in which we all (and more so 
in Hispania) place such stock. Iikewise, not only will it not be 
harmíul, but necessary for our faith, for in it we shall come to 
know diverse things in whose marvels and perfection we shall 
praise the God who created them. We shall reprimand evil 
customs, taking example from the good and holy works that 
such ignorant people have accepted even without having had 
the gospel preached to them. You will encounter diíferent kinds 
of peoples, marriage customs, good, twisted, and bestial ways of 
life out there in the Indies, fineries, garments, weapons, houses, 
foods, types of trade, deaths, exequies, and among few peoples 
a great diversity and multitude of sects. All these things are to 
be found in the area, extending more than four thousand 
leagues from Lisbon, that was subjugated after beíng discovered. 
Someone might recall the wise Marquês' advice:* "Do not talk 
about wondrous events, for not everyone knows what they are 
likeBut, since the truth of this is notorioüs, I would prefer 
to face reprimand for speaking out about it than through fear 
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olvido o callarla, E porque desearán saber los que ignorareti la ■ I 
forma como las dichas índias se descubrieron, ante todas cosas 1 
contar o narrarse ha lo tan sabroso, útil e necesario. E sabido esto, f 

procederse ha por el tratado como adelante se contiene, aunque : 

presurosamente notado de espado, bien visto e concordado, do í 

si falta hobiere en la descripción dei notador, seso, juicio, saber j 

e virtud supla dei prudente lector. 

Johannes Augur Transmierense, bachiller. 
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of reprimand cause it to be forgotten or silenced. And, as those 
who are uninformed will wish to know how the said Indies were 
discovered, before anything else let us narrate that which is so 
enjoyable, useful, and necessary. Having learned this, we may 
proceed with the treatise as contained below. Though hastily 
written, it is seemly and verified. Should there be any short- 
comings in the writer’s description, let the prudent reader con- 
tribute his intelligence, judgment, knowledge, and virtue. 

Jmn Agüero de Trasmiera, Bachelor. 


M Título I. Introductorio . De como por la grada de Dios 
e industria de Vasco de la Gama fueron descubiertas e con¬ 
quistadas por los cristianos en el primer viaje las índias de 
Pérsia e Arabia, ano de Uff]. 


Title I. Introductory. About how through the grace of God 
and perseverance of Vasco da Gama the Christians discovered 
and conquered the Indies of Pérsia and Arabia on the first 
voyage, in the year 1497. 


La común sentencia de los portugueses sábios e castellanos 
que en el pnmero viaje se acertaron acerca la invención e con¬ 
quista de las índias que ahora de Portugal llamamos, do mucha 
riqueza de especíería se trae a Espana, e lo que he visto de ello 
escnpto, sabido de un piloto que en el dicho viaje se halló e de 
algunos estudiantes e honradas personas (que con la riqueza 
que alli su trabajo e industria alcanzó tratan en esta ciudad en 
°tra especxe de sabiduría, conmutando su haber en cosa do 
más ligeramente puedan sacar su caudal) es que como d rey 
on Jo an de Portugal fuese inclinado a saber cosas nuevas, lo 
cu 3 ™ nendo e ganando tierras se podría aquirir, regido 
por algunos ^sábios astrólogos, expertos pilotos e marineros 
octos e ensenados en el movimiento de los cielos e en la gran¬ 
ia e condicion de las tierras e aguas marinas, muchas naos e 
caravelas envio por sus mares, diciendo que no aventurando en 


The common belief among informed Portuguese and 
Castilians concerning the invention and conquest of the Indies* 
we nowadays call Portuguese, whence great wealth of spices 
comes to Hispania, and what I have seen written about this 
and learned from a navigator who was on the said voyage and 
from students and honorable persons (who with the wealth their 
industry and sacrifice earned them out there cultivate in this 
dty another kind of knowledge, investing their wealth in 
things from which they may more easily take a profit) is that 
King João of Portugal* yearned for that knowledge of new 
things which the discovery and acquisition of new lands could 
provide. Guided by wise astrologers, expert navigators, and 
mariners tried and tested in the movement of the heavens and 
the expanse and conditions of bodies of land and water, he 
dispatched many ships and caravels over his seas,* saying: “I£ 
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su hacienda, mal ganaría en la ajena. Así que llegaban al cabo 
de Buena Esperanza, que de Lisbona dista dos mil léguas, el 
cual nunca habían osado pasar por la braveza e altura de Ias 
ondas, que toda fuerza de naos e industria de marineros era 
vista exceder, e por la diversídad de aves e suertes de peces que 
llaman voladores. En lo cual todos concordan e dicen que 
vuelan e caen asaz veces en los navios entre los ganosos pasa- 
jeros e desvergonzados, hambrientos marineros, en quien o 
emplean la gula o amatan la hambre, tan temerosos [ [aiii] T ] 
de quedar allí como [in]ciertos de volver a sus tierras. Hay en 
el mes de julio e agosto e en el más caluroso tiempo grandes 
frios, heladas, nieves, granizos e muchas tempestades de aguas 
e vientos. Así que con receio no entrasen en la cuajada mar o 
no muriesen* porfiando en el viaje, todos se volvían hasta que 
un escudem no muy rico, hidalgo português que se llamaba 
Vasco de la Gama (e después fue almirante), no temiendo la 
muerte e queriendo aventurar la vida do comoquier que le 
sucediese cobraria honra, dijo al rey don Johan que él pasaría 
el cabo de Buena Esperanza o perdería la vida en cumplimiento 
de su deseo. A quien el rey dio naos muy bastecidas de armas 
e mantenimientos convenientes, todas rubricadas e senaladas de 
sus armas e senales quinas que en el campo de Orique, ven- 
aendo cinco reyes moros el primero rey de Portugal ganó. El 
cual Gama caminó hasta el dicho cabo de Buena Esperanza 
(que ante fue dicho Finis Tormentorum), donde cuando su 
gente, vicndo los dias chicos, los tiempos ásperos, los manteni¬ 
mientos algo merecedores de renovarse, tentaron de incitar a vuel- 
ta al don Vasco de la Gama (que es ahora almirante). E él dijo 
* muriese 
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I do not run risks in my own domains, precious little will I 
gain elsewhere.” Thus they reached the Cape of Good Hope,® 
two thousand leagues from Lisbon, which they never dared 
pass because of the fierceness and height of the waves that 
seemed to exceed all endurance of ships and ability of mariners, 
and on account of the diverse kinds of birds and those fish 
called flying fish. Everyone agrees on this, saying that they do 
fly and often times fali aboard ship among the hungry passen- 
gers and desperately famished mariners. Men either sate their 
gluttony or assuage their hunger with these fish, so afraid are 
they of remaining there and uncertain of getting back to their 
homeland. In the months of July and August and during the hot- 
test season there is severe cold, frost, snow, sleet, and many storms 
of rains and winds. So that from fear of being engulfed by the 
frozen sea and dying from insisting on such a voyage, they all 
turned back.® Finally, a not very wealthy Portuguese squire, a 
nobleman named Vasco da Gama (who later became an 
admirai),® unafraid of death and determined to venture his life 
for a cause wherein whatever happened he would gain honor, 
said to King João® that he would round the Cape of Good 
Hope or lose his life in fulfilling his desire. The King provided 
him with ships well supplied with arms and appropriate food- 
stuffs. All were marked with his coat of arms, depicting the 
quinas which the first king of Portugal won by his victory over 
the five Moorish kings on the battlefield of Ourique. This Gama 
proceded as far as the Cape of Good Hope (which used to be 
called Finis Tormentorum J.® There his men, finding the days 
grown shorter, the weather hostile, and the provisions somewhat 
in need of replenishing, besought Vasco da Gama (who is now 
an admirai) to turn back. He said he could not head back to 
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que él no había de volver de allí con la vida a Portugal sin 
traspasar el cabo; que cuando entro en la nao luego había dicho 
entraba en el ataúd, no con propósito de volver atrás sin ver 
lo que adelante le podría suceder. E porque rehuían ásperamente, 
les dijo: al que de él allí murmurase lo colgaría de las entenas o 
lo lanzana en la mar. Ellos, cercados de dos muertes, una atrás 
e otra delante, perseverando en el mayor temor, hicieron los 
pilotos el norte sul e tornaban para Portugal. Lo cual sintió el 
almirante e con grandes amenazas les hizo seguir el determinado 
camino. E en veinte* dias con grandes afruentas dei mar cami- 
naron quinientas o seiscientas léguas e se hallaron en el mar 
más caliente e templado. E fueron a una tierra que se llama 
Melinde donde tomaron puerto e fueron pacíficamente recibidos. 


Título II. Como el almirante Gama fue honrado dei rey de 
[aiv r ] Melinde e descubrieron hasta la índia, que dista ocho- 
cientas léguas. 

Llegados los cristianos a Melinde, su rey, que era moro, 
los recibió con mucho amor e trato muy cortesmente al almi¬ 
rante e a su gente, dando un intérprete piloto moro e gente para 
pasar a la índia, ochocientas léguas distante de Melinde. En 
la cual índia hallaron a un Gaspar ahora llamado, que de 
Sevilla había pasado a Alexandria; judio, con su mujer e hijos 
se fue por tierra hasta Jerusalén, de donde a la índia había 
pasado por d «trecho de Meca. Del cual fueron conocidas las 
naos de Espana en las senales de que iban autorizadas e arriba 
* veite 
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Portugal alive without getting round the Cape. For when he 
carne aboard ship, right then he said he was entering his coffin, 
determined never to turn back without seeing what might 
happen to him up ahead. And because they opposed him 
bitterly, he told them that any man who murmured against him 
he would hang from the rigging or throw overboard. Seeing 
death ahead of them as well as behind and persisting in their 
extreme fear, the navigators switched north for south 011 their 
compasses and put about for Portugal. The Admirai sensed this 
and, issuing the gravest of threats, made them follow the ap- 
pointed course. In twenty days of severe buffeting from the 
sea they traveled some five or six hundred leagues and found 
themselves in a warmer and calmer sea. They then went to a 
land called Malindi* where they made port and were peacefully 
welcomed. 

Title II. How Admirai Gama was honored by the King of 
Malindi, and how they discovereà índia, eight hundred leagues 
away. 

When the Christians reached Malindi, its king, who was 
a Moor, received them with great affection and treated the 
Admirai and his men very courteously. He provided a Moor 
to act as navigator and interpretei'* and men for the passage 
to índia, eight hundred leagues from Malindi. In this índia they 
carne across one Gaspar,* as he is now called, who from Seville 
had passed to Alexandria; a Jew, with his wife and children he 
went overland to Jerusalem, whence he had passed over to 
índia by way of the Strait of Mecca* He recognized the ships 
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dije. E allcgándose a ellas, fue preguntado por im faraute de 
don Vasco de Ia Gama: que tierra era aqueUa, si era la índia, 
o pobre o rica, e si había en ella ei aljôfar, oro o especiería o 
algunas cosas de trato, AI coai ei judio respondió que aqueUa 
nerra no era Ia por que preguntaba e que era muy pobre e 
despreciada. Lo cual cl bacia por no descubrir tantos bienes a 
gente crisüana espanola. Pero como no hay traidón que no sea 
ante sentida que cometida si hobiese lugar la pena ante de la 
culpa, el buen almirante (de generación noble por antigiiedad) 
oonoao ser cosa contraria no solo a razdn pero a toda conjetura 
de verisimilitud. E preguntd al piloto moro que el rey de 
Mebnde con él enviara si aquella respuest. era así, tanto por 
tentar si concordaba en el mal como si acertaba en el bien. El 
cual lealmente respondid como era falsa la respuesta e deita la 
mucha riqueza, haberes e especiería de la índia, de donde Ale¬ 
xandria se provria e toda la redondez de las tierras, así crisdanas 
como mfieles. Lo cual oído por el almirante e regradeddo mucho 
(como era razdn los leales servidos remuneram), lo tovo en 
mas esnma. E enviá a dedr a Gaspar que viniese a comer e 
bolgar con el a su nao, asegurando por prender lo que de otra 
lorma no pudiera haber. E venido, le mandd atar cmdamente 
ptes e manos e ásperamen- [ [ai,]' ] te azotar porque la verdad 
que con halagos había encubietto con mottales azotes e ctueles 
presiones su lengua confesase, como aquel pertinaz que mejor la 
sabia en el caso. Pero el endureddo, pensando escaparse con la 
vida (que es sombra de muchos ttabajos), teniendo lo pasado 
por bien onpleado, que si era en d e en los semejantes, nunca 
qinso confesar lo que asaz veces con las pasiones que le daban 
babia su lengua querido manifestar visto. El almirante lo man- 
i" *f r ’ de forma que viendo que al muerto poco provecho 
le traia el tener en secreto las riquezas de los otros, con unas pa- 
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of Hispania by their official coat of arms (which I have de- 
scribed above). As he approached them, he was asked by one 
of Vasco da Gama’s interpreters what land that was, if it was 
índia, rich or poor, and if there were pearls, gold, spices, or any 
other items of trade there. The Jew replied that that land was 
not the one they sought, for it was poor and worthless. He did 
this in order not to reveal such good things to Christians from 
Hispania. But since there is no betrayal that will not be dis- 
covered beforehand if the punishment precedes the crime, the 
good Admirai (scion of a venerably noble race) realized that 
this answer was contrary not only to reason but to all semblance 
of truth. And he asked the Moorish navigator the King of 
Malindi had given him if that reply was correct, wanting to 
see whether he concurred with that evil deception or followed 
the path of truth. The Moor loyally responded that false was the 
answer and certain the great riches, treasures, and spices of 
índia, whence Alexandria and all the lands around were sup- 
plied, Christian as well as infidel. When the Admirai heard this, 
he rewarded him generously (as it was right to remunerate 
loyal Services) and held him in higher esteem. He sent word 
for Gaspar to come and dine and have a pleasant time with 
him aboard ship, wishing to be certain of seizing what other- 
wise might have slipped away. When Gaspar arrived, he ordered 
him bound tightly hand and foot and whipped fiercely, so that 
with mortal lashes and cruel torments his tongue might confess 
the truth he had concealed so flatteringly, and which that 
pertinacious individual lcnew so well in this regard. But he was 
obstinate, and, thinking he would escape with his life (which 
is a shadow of many tribulations),^ he considered what he 
suffered to be worthwhile (as it certainly was with him and 
his ilk). He refused to confess what many times, under the 
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labra, cias aunque fora» e temerosa dacutóó las riqueza, 
gra des e aquell, índia, de todas aqneUas tierraa, mares, vias! 

£ sus ^ Sabid ° " almÍrantei entó “ la tí ®>. 
Z, ncas provmone, e tratos con los senores de ella, e aí 
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Coando el almirante llegd a Portngal ya con poca gente de 
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punishment they were giving him, his tongue must have 
wanted to admit. The Admirai ordered him hanged, where- 
upon he saw that little would it profit a dead man to keep secret 
the riches of others; so with clear, though forced and fearful 
words he revealed at length the great riches of that índia and 
all those lands, seas, routes, and peoples. Knowing this, the 
Admirai went ashore and traded with the rulers of the land for 
valuable provisions. He and his company returned to Portugal® 
very prosperous, although sore many had died. 

Title III. How Vasco da Gama reached Portugal with many 
riches; King João had died, and he went bac\ to Calicut for 
King Manuel 

When the Admirai reached Portugal with but few of the 
men he had left with, he found that King João of Portugal 
had died, he who had been ruling and flourishing in his land. 
And he saw that as a result of many strenuous exertions in search 
of fortune he had often seen his life endangered* King Manuel 
of Portugal who succeeded him, rewarded Gama with many 
gifts and favors and made him an admirai (which until that 
moment he had not been). He assigned him twenty-four large 
and handsome ships to bring back spices, which Gama solicited 
much more thoroughly on this second voyage than the first. 
Leaving men in Calicut, he returned to Portugal, where his 
exemplary prosperity will bestow ever-increasing honors on his 
descendants. The Indians killed the men who remained in 
Calicut,® for which reason the King of Portugal waged war 

* E el vio... The Spanish does not indicate clearly whether Gama 
or the King saw his life endangered. 
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Cífaiw feí a contar d viaje e armada que el bucn [ [av] r ] caba- 
fcr© Pedro de Anaya húo, de quien no es razoa que lo que los 
mítmpm publicam sus mturales callen. 


Tiafe IV. Cmo se partiô de Portugal el bucn caballero Pedro 

4e Aêtyt, mpítén mayor de seis mos. 

S«e anos despucs dei descubrimiento primero, ano de 1505, 
« kj doo Manuel de Portugal mando gridar por su corte: todo 
" ™ ármas f ! ue qubiesc recibir su sueldo para ir a las 
laá» 4 Perua e Arabia íe daria cada mes dos cruzados e dos 
qiffltài è pimienta ado ano e de comer hasta la vuelta en 
a ttm, E a Iw que fuesen a Sofala, tierra encubierta e enferma, 

’ ras «iate nvii maravedis e dos quintales de pimienta e para 
[* rail c bentos e cincuenta maravedís e parte en 

'»preaik» infeta e enemigos de nuestra fe. De lo cual 
«ada akgna Wferon los que aHá querían ir e los ricos cobdi- 
7 ? que « su vuelta esperaban prosperar. En el cual viaje 
y 7 ***&** nia y° r dc seis naos grandes la vía de Sofala a 
Afeya, su muy amado caballero, que había de quedar 
*«P&ben. porcapitán,El rey dio luego sueldo de cuatro 

17 " Í! 7 “ e ! bfi ’ 0)11 d CUal asentó Martin Fernández 
7 ^ de w tícr ^ e otros muchos csforzados e 
ttMHCMdhM que aseguraban las espaldas a sus cristianos* 

é r *Z 7 1 U k CMmi 8° fc E «“do de partida, cegó la 
U cm | à 7^.7^ mayor ^ iba Para las índias. 
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against them, as will be narrated below. With this íoundation 
of knowledge, let us begin to tell of the voyage and fleet led 
by Pedro de Anaya, about whom there is no reason for his 
countrymen to be silent when foreigners proclaim his deeds. 


Title IV. How the good \night Pedro de Anaya set jorth from 
Portugal as Captain Major of six ships. 

Seven years after the fírst discovery, in the year 1505, King 
Manuel of Portugal ordered proclaimed throughout his realm: 
“All men-at-arms* desirous of being paid for going out to the 
Indies of Pérsia and Arabia will receive in salary two cruzados a 
month, two hundredweights of pepper each year, and board 
until their return to the realmTo those who would go to 
Sofala,* an unknown and unhealthy land, they would give 
twenty thousand maravedis, two hundredweights of pepper, 
twelve hundred and fifty maravedis for provisions, and a share 
in the infidels and enemies of our Faith they might capture. 
This greatly pleased those who were of a mind to go, as well as 
the covetous rich persons who expected to profit from their 
return. On this voyage he sent as captain major of six ships 
bound for Sofala his dearly beloved knight Pedro de Anaya, 
who was to remain there as captain. Martin Fernández de 
Figueroa, anxious to see lands, signed on with him, as did 
many other determined and valiant Castilians who thus pro- 
tected their fellow Christians’ rear and met their enemies face 
to face. As they were about to depart, Tristão da Cunha,* who 
was to have been captain major in the Indies, losthis sight. In 
view of this, the King appointed as captain in his place Dom 
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naos gruesas e menudas, el cual luego partió con su flota. E en 
cl puerto de Portugal una de las naos, vizcaina, se enagó e el 
rey le proveyó de otra, que tardo en aderezarse dos meses. Don 
Francisco partió de Lisbona a veinte e cinco de marzo, ano dei 
senor de mil e quinientos e cinco, e Pedro de Anaya a diez e 
ocho de mayo, los cuales discurrieron por las bravas ondas dei 
mar como adelante se contiene. 
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Francisco de Almeida (who became viceroy in índia)* and gave 
him twenty ships, large and small, and he straightaway set out 
with his fleet. In the Portuguese harbor one of the ships, of 
Biscayan make, floundered,* so the King provided him with 
another, which was two months in fitting out. Dom Francisco 
departed Lisbon on the twenty-fifth of March 1505, Pedro de 
Anaya on the eighteenth of May, and they beat their way 
through the fierce ocean waves as is to be related below. 


Título V. Como navegam Pedro de Anaya e sus gentes por 
recios e tempestuosos mares e tomaron el puerto de [ [avf ] 
Bezeguiche, e de las condiciones de sus pobladores. 

Saliendo dei puerto a diez e ocho de mayo de 1505, nave- 
garon e corrieron con asaz tormentas dei mar, bonanzas de 
los vientos e mudanzas de vía # trescientas léguas, que distan las 
islas Canarias, por do pasando no hicieron detenencia hasta 
entrar más en su deseo. Caminaron doscientas léguas más ade¬ 
lante e tomaron puerto en Bezeguiche por se proveer de viandas 
e refresco que bien necesario tenían. La gente de aquella tierra 
es negra, crespa, la habitación caliente demasiadamente, así que 
los negros crespos de ella andan desnudos. Tienen en gran 
estima cuentas azules, verdes 0 amarillas 0 de latón, manillas e 
semejantes joyeles para las piernas, lo cual usan en asaz partes 
los moros, Traen flechas e arcos e azagayas todos por armas 
ofensivas e defensivas. E viendo a la dicha gente-cristiana que 
en tierra salió, se asentaban en la arena a hacer oración e echaban 
la arena por sobre la cabeza e hombros atrás. A la noche la gente 
volvio a las naos e otro día en la alba se partió, dejada Beze¬ 
guiche a la mano siniestra. En el cual viaje hallaban peces 

* vida 


Title V. How Pedro de Anaya and his men sailed through 
rigorous and tempestuous seas to the port of Bezeguiche # and 


Leaving port on the eighteenth of May 1505, they made their 
way through many storms, favoring winds, and changes of 
course to the Canary Islands* three hundred leagues away. 
Rather than stop, they chose to bypass them and sail two 
hundred leagues farther on to the port of Bezeguiche, where 
they put in for food and fresh supplies, which they sorely 
needed. The people of that land are black and have curly hair. 
The place is excessively hot, wherefore these curlyheaded 
Negrões go about naked. They place great value on blue, green, 
and yellow beads and tin bracelets and similar ornaments for 
their legs. These things are worn in many Moorish countries. 
They all carry bows and arrows and spears as offensive and 
defensive weapons. Seeing the Christians coming ashore, they 
sat down in the sand and began saying prayers, all the while 
throwing sand back over their head and shoulders. The men 
returned to the ships at nightfall and at daybreak set sail, 
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llamados tubarones que comen los hombres que pueden haber 
en la agua, e los voladores que tienen alas de murciégalos e otros 
diversos pescados sabrosos de comer. E anduvieron sin ver tierra, 
navegando ochenta dias hasta llegar a una isla que estaba al 
través dei cabo de Buena Esperanza, donde los vientos e tem¬ 
pestades cosas nuevas e temerosos pasos les mostraron. El cual 
mar casi anda cuajado de ballenas e lobos marinos. En el cual 
lugar se pierde el norte de vista, que distará mil léguas de 
Portugal, e estonces se rigen por el sul o polo antártico. Pasaron 
el dicho mar en espacio de quince dias e fueron a la mano sinies- 
tra e la tierra donde aportaron fue el cabo de las Corrientes, 
acerca la cual anduvieron ocho dias sin poder fender una legua 
por la mar. Volvieron a la mar por cuatro dias e llegaron a una 
bahía do se proveyeron de asaz pescado e caminaron para Soíala 
su viaje. 


[ [amf ] Título VI. Como aportam Pedro de Anaya e su 
gente a Quiloam e de la manera de sus moradores, e como 
halhron doce cristianos que se habían perdido en la mar. 

Andando peregrinando por tan extranas tierras, el buen 
caballero Pedro de Anaya e los suyos llegaron a una [ciudad] 
llamada de sus pobladores Quiloam, que dista de Sofala doce 
léguas. Su gente es moros, cáferes ricos, los cuales no se circun- 
cidan como hacen los moros o los judios. A la cual gente envio 
el capitán un batel o galeón con gente armada, de la cual fue 
por capitán e caudillo Francisco de Anaya su hijo, digno de ser 
loado por quien es, en cuyo ânimo bien se mostro siempre la 
limpieza de sus armíneos e la fortaleza de las férreas barras en 
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leaving Bezeguiche behind on their left.* On this voyage they 
encountered fish known as sharks, that devour any man they 
catch in the water, and flying fish with wings like a bats, and 
other tasty fish. They navigated for eighty days without once 
seeing land until they reached an island off the Cape of Good 
Hope, where winds and storms showed them unheard of 
things and frightening occurrences. This sea is practically brim- 
ming over with whales and sea wolves. There, some one thou- 
sand leagues from Portugal, one loses sight of the North Star 
and begins to guide on the South or Antarctic Pole. They 
passed through this sea in fifteen days and then sailed to the 
left. The land they reached was Cape Correntes,* round which 
they beat for eight days without making as much as one league 
on account of the currents. They stood out to sea for four 
days and finally reached a bay where they took on a good supply 
of fish before continuing their journey toward Sofala. 

Title VI. How Pedro de Anaya and his men put in at Chiloane* 
and about its inhabitants, and about how they found twelve 
shipwrec\ed ChristiansP 

Wending their way through such strange lands, the good 
knight Pedro de Anaya and his men reached a city its mhabi- 
tants call Chiloane, twelve leagues from Sofala. These people 
are rich Kaffirs, Moors who do not circumcise themselves as do 
Jews and other Moors. To meet these people the Captain dis- 
patched armed men in a longboat or galleon under the com- 
mand of his son, Francisco de Anaya.* This captain is worthy o 
praise in his own right, for he always lived up to his coat of 
arms:* to the purity of his ermines and the strength of those 
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que el castillo cruzado nuevas hazanas convirtieron. E como lle- 

gó a tierra, halló doce cristianos de Portugal que en el cabo de f 

las Corrientes con un capitán de los de don Francisco de Almeida 

se habían* perdido, la nao hecha piezas: en tierra tocando, con el 

cruel viento se rompió. E escaparon de aquellot ciento e trece 

personas, e el capitán e otros siete hombres la cobdida ahogó. 

Con los cuales holgó mucho Francisco de Anaya, conociendo 
que eran cristianos e suyos. Los llevó para el capitán Pedro de 
Anaya su padre a las naos, que fueron bien recibidos. Iban 
desnudos, negros e encanijados, que parecían embalsamados, 
despojados por los cáferes de todos sus atavios, de gente armada 
cercados e escarnecidos. No comían sino yerbas porque no loí 
habían, e cangrejos; e por amor de Dios les daban allí algún 
puno de mijo, el cual crudo comían como pájaros. E ante que les 
diesen limosna, contaban que los hacían bailar una hora hasta 
que cansados mortales en el suelo caían, en que los cáferes se 
deleitaban; e como estaban ya esperando a Pedro de Anaya que 
ellos bien sabían seria presto en Sofala. Los cuales fueron 
cubiertos de algún atavio que en las naos les dieron e bien 
tratados e recreados por mandado dei capitán mayor. E otro dia 
levantaron sus âncoras e fueron a tomar puerto en Sofala. 


C [avi] v } Título VII. Como llegaron a Sofala e de las cosas que 
ahl vieron. 

Verisímile es e de creer el gran placer que la gente hobo 
cuando tierra tanto deseada vio, por quien tantos trabajos por 
las desamoradas aguas sufrieron, donde llegaron a diez e nueve 
* había f aquellos í lo no 
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diagonal bands of iron under the castle that he earned by his 
own deeds. Upon landing, they found twelve Christians from 
Portugal who had been shipwrecked at Cape Correntes with 
one of Dom Francisco^ captains; the ship had been driven 
aground by the cruel wind and dashed to pieces. One hundred 
and thirteen had survived, and greed caused the drowning of 
the captain and seven others. Francisco de Anaya was very 
pleased to learn that they were Christians and comrades, He 
took them back to his father, Captain Pedro de Anaya, on the 
ships, where they were given a hearty welcome. They were 
naked and so burned and emaciated that they looked as if they 
had been embalmed. They had been stripped of all their cloth- 
ing by the Kaffirs and surrounded and taunted by armed men. 
They had nothing to eat except grass and crabs, And when out 
of love of God they díd give them a handful of millet, they ate 
it raw, like birds. They told how, before giving them alms, the 
Kaffirs would make them dance around for an hour until they 
fell to the ground mortally exhausted, at which the Kaffirs 
would talce great delight. They told how they had been waiting 
for Pedro de Anaya, for they well knew he would soon reach 
Sofala. The Captain Major saw to it that they received clothing 
and proper care and treatment aboard the ships. Next day 
they weighed anchor and proceeded to the port of Sofala. 

Title VII. How they reached Sofala, and about what they saw 
there. 

You can certainly belíeve that the men were happy to 
see that longed-for land on whose account they had suffered 
such tríbulations at the mercy of a hateíul sea. They arrived on 
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de septiembre. E el bucn caballero Pedro de Anaya hizo o 
mandó a ios pilotos tentasm si la agua dei rio podría sufrir las 
naos para entrar con cilas hasta Sofak E por la poca agua que 
hallaron dijeron que no, pero que las chicas podrían entrar. Lo 
cual visto dei buen capitán, mandó que saliese la gente de las 
naos mayores e se entrase en las menores, que prestamente, 
como mandamiento deseado, fue cumplido, e al tercer día eran 
llegados. Do grandes palmares e frutos de diversos mantenimien- 
tos hallaban, En los cuales palmares no dátiles había, porque 
no era su fruto, pero cocos así nombrados, o nueces de índia, 
Ias cuales dice Pogio Florentino que son símiles al higo. Pero 
como quien las ha visto, en esto le osaré contradecir. La cual 
fruta es sabrosa, cada nuez como una cabeza de hombre e otras 
menores. Quítanle la casca, que es gruesa cuanto un dedo, de la 
cual como sea febras dicen hacerse cuerdas e maromas, que es 
ya seco como esparto. Llámanse cocos de índia porque tienen 
ojos e nances e parece que están cocando. Yo la vi e pareció ca- 
beza de muerto e así todas las senales tiene e cosas que en ella se 
hallaran. Dentro en la casca tiene fruto blanco, grueso como la 
casca; su sabor es de almendra, lleno de agua muy sabrosa, e en 
todo e ano dan las palmas el dicho fruto. De los Sofaleses se 
llama la dicha neuz nazi , dei cual se kce vino e vinagre, aceite 
e miei, madera e teja e aun atavios de miserables personas. Había 
otrosi higueras de maravilloso fruto cuyos higos se vuelven en 
la boca manteca, cuyas hojas son tan grandes como adargas, e 
otras cosas notables de ver que adelante se contarán. 


Título vm. Como Pedro de Anaya mmli apmibir su gente 

pm se per con el rey de Sofala e concertar sobre lo que en 
venido. 
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the nineteenth of September,® and the good knight Pedro de 
Anaya had the navigators take soundings to determine whether 
the ships could continue up the river to Sofala. Finding shallow 
water, they said no, but the smaller craft could; whereupon the 
good Captain ordered the men out of the large ships and into 
the smaller ones, whích, as a welcome order, was immediately 
carried out, and three days later they entered Sofala. There 
they found large palm trees and other varieties of fruit trees. 
These palm trees do not bear dates, for this is not their fruit. 
Instead, they bear so-called coco or índia nuts* that Poggio the 
Florentine* says are similar to fígs. But as one who has seen 
them, I shall dare to contradict him. It is a savory fruit, each 
nut the size of a man’s head, and they come in smaller sizes. 
They take off the shell, which is as thick as one’s finger; since 
this is fibrous, they say one can make cord and rope from it, 
because it is dry like esparto grass. They are called índia cocos 
because they have eyes and a nose and look as though they are 
making faces. I saw one, and it looked just like a skull, for it 
had exactly the same characteristics. Inside the shell is a white 
fruit of the same thickness as the shell. It has an almond taste 
and is filled with a delicious juice. The palm trees bear this 
fruit all year round. The Sofalese call this nut nazi. From it 
can be made wine, vinegar, oil, honey, planks, thatches, and 
even garments for destitute people. Likewise there were fig 
trees with leaves as big as shields, yhose marvelous fígs turn 
to butter in your mouth, and other noteworthy things to see, 
as will be told below. 

Tide VIII. How Pedro de Anaya had Ms men prepare for him 
to meet with the King of Sofala* and reach an agreement con - 
cerning his mission there . 
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{ [aviif ] Como la gente estaba ya ganosa de salir en tierra, el 
buen capitán Pedro de Aíiaya holgaba de ello, para lo cual era 
venido. Hízo apercibir e armar su gente de las armas que 
asaz llevaban e envio un faraute al rey de Sofala, como el que 
era capitán mayor dei rey de Portugal en aquella banda le 
queria ver e hablar, si su alteza queria, De que el rey holgó 
muclio, diciendo que sí e luego, si a él pluguiese. Pedro de 
Aíiaya, que era hombre tan bien proveído como esforzado, 
placiendole la respuesta (como más valga senorear por amor que 
por temor), mando su apercibida gente* entrar en los bateles, 
quedando alguna gente en las naos por guarda, de las cuales 
muchos tiros de alegria hicieron. Dicen que salían todos por orden 
con sus banderas e estandartes en los bateles. E salieron en tierra 
con Pedro de Aíiaya hasta diez hombres, no consintiendo salir 
los que en los bateles estaban. La causa que daba era porque si 
cl rey de Sofala no viniese en la concordia que él hablase e gente 
tuviese contra ellos secreta, que más presto se podrían recoger en 
os bateks diez que mil, e que en las naos se podrían apro- 
vecliar de la artillería o salir apercibidos de riesgo a tierra 
contra sus enemigos; lo cual se hizo como ordenó. La gente de 
los iiegros que a verlos salió era cosa maravillosa e dei rey de 
Sofala fue bien recibido. EI cual dijo a Pedro de Aíiaya que se 
ascntase cabo el sobre un tapete de seda, que allá todos se 
hlT “ ^ sucio, E Pedro de Aíiaya mandó a su faraute 

ehev j T ,3,: ? argamme ' Io cnal ^ E “* la cual habla 
r 7 * Po« U gal le rogaba le fa cae.po para edtfcar uua 

f?, . quc p ““ esus Eu lo eual todo el rey de 

Sofala vrno e drole un palmar que estaba llcno de casas en que 
* egnte . 


Title VIII 

The good Captain Pedro de Aíiaya was delighted to fmd 
his men so atixions to go ashore, for this was why he was 
there. He had them make ready and arm themselves from 
their ample supply of weapons, and he scnt an interpreter 
to the Kíng of Sofala, saying: “He who is the King of PorttigaPs 
Captain Major for this coast wishes to meet and speak with you, 
if it please Your Highness.” The King was delighted and 
answered: “Certainly, and imraediately if you would like.” 
Pedro de Aíiaya, prudent as well as brave, was pleased by this 
reply, knowing that it is far better to rtile through love than 
fear. He ordered his well prepared men into the longboats, 
leaving some behind to guard the ships, whence many rouncls 
were firecl in celebration, They say that everyone boarded the 
longboats in proper order, displaying their banners and 
stanclards. Pedro de Aíiaya went ashore with only ten men 
and would not allow the rest to leave the longboats, The reason 
he gave was that, should the Kíng of Sofala not observe the 
agreement as lie had said and have men in hiding to send 
against him, then ten men could get bark to the longboats more 
easily than a thousand, From the ships they could then take ad» 
vantage of their artillery or come ashore against the enemy, alert 
to the dangers. This was dcme just as he ordered. The number 
of Negrões who carne out to gaze at them was amazing, The 
Kíng of Sofala welcomed Pedro de Aíiaya and bade him sit 
mar him on a silken carpet, for there everyone sits on the 
ground. Pedro de Aíiaya ordered his interpreter to deliver his 
message in full, which he did. In it the King of Portugal re- 
cjuested land upon which to build a housc to store his mercban- 
dise. The King of Sofala agreed to everything and provided a 
palm grove íilled with liouses where Pedro de Aíiaya’s men 
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su gente pudiese reposar. Los cristianos las cercaron de cavas, 
sacaron mucho de lo que en las naos tenían e aposentáronse en 
tierra como su capitán mayor les mando. 


Título IX. De la tierra , gente e mercancias de Sofala e [ [aviiV ] 
su rico valor. 


La distancia que de Portugal a Sofala hay son dos mil 
e qumientas léguas, su tierra caliente, de mucho arroz e mijo. 
Trigo no lo hay, Los carneros de aquella tierra son grandes, no 
tementes cuernos ni lana; el pelo es como de perro blanco. Dice 
Figueroa que en aquel rio hay caballos marinos que salen a 
pacer en tierra e se vuelven a la mar, las cola e ancas como 
potros, que en ninguna cosa difieren excepto en el efecto dei 
fin para que su nombre suena. Hay canas de azúcar. La gente 
de Sofala es toda negra hasta el estrecho de Meca, que dista 
tres mil léguas. Los moradores de Sofala son cáferes que adoran 
al sol e las estrellas. Andan vestidos con panos de algodbn pin¬ 
tados e otros cubiertas solamente las partes vergonzosas. No hay 
mo. Las mujeres traen descubiertas las cabezas, manillas de 
laton en las piernas. Traen los lábios* foradados, seis o siete 
agujeros, lo cual tienen por hermosa e apuesta cosa. Hay sandalo 
blanco, oro, ambar e otras riquezas. Una gallina vale un mitical, 
que son quimentos maravedís, el cual aprecian allá como acá 
medio real. E cient léguas dentro en la tierra, en un reino de 
caferes que se llaraa Benamotapa se halla el oro con que tratan 
en aquellas partes muy copiosamente. 

* labros 
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could rest. The Christians encircled this with trenches, brought 
ashore a good deal of what they carried aboard ship, and in- 
stalled themselves as the Captain Major directed. 


Title IX. About the land, people, and products oj Sofala $ and 
their high value. 

The distance from Portugal to Sofala is two thousand five 
hundred leagues, It is a hot land which produces much rice 
and millet. There is no wheat. The sheep of that land are large 
with neither horns nor wool; their hair is like a white dog’s. 
Figueroa says that in that river there are sea horses which come 
ashore to graze and then return to the sea. They have tails and 
croups like colts and differ from horses only in name. Sugar 
cane grows there. From Sofala to the Strait of Mecca, three 
thousand leagues away, everyone is black. The inhabitants of 
Sofala are Kaffirs, who adore the sun and the stars. They wear 
colored cotton garments, and others cover only their shameful 
parts. There is no línen. The women wear nothing on their 
heads, and tin bracelets on their legs. They pierce their lips 
in six or seven places, which they consider very beautiful and 
elegant. There are white sandalwood, gold, amber, and other 
riches. A chicken is worth one mitical, which is equivalent to 
five hundred maravedis, which would be worth half a real here. 
And one hundred leagues inland, in a Kaffir kingdom called 
Monomotapa,* lies the gold in which they trade very copiously 
in those parts. 


à 
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Título X, Como cercam con madera los cristianos su aposento 
e como empezaron adokcer, de que pesó mucho a Pedro de 
Anaya. 

Como cl rey de Sofala les hobo dado do pudiesen edificar 
la lonja dei rey de Portugal, habitar su gente e tener sus mer¬ 
cancias e en el campo casas algunas despobladas, las cuales las 
gentes dei buen caballero Pedro de Anaya cercaron de cavas e 
barreras de madera lo mejor que supieron a gran priesa e 
salieronse alli a posar. Lo cual velaban noche e dia, puesta la 
arti- [ [aviii] r ] llena en orden, como hombres que se recelan 
de guerra e se aparejan para hacerla. Principiaron los más de 
ellos a enfermar de calenturas e morir cualquier día dos o tres 
personas, con que temblaban sus ânimos e se mudaban sus pensa- 
mientos. Quisieran ante ir con la vida por trabajos que esperar 
la muerte en tierra de sus enemigos. En lo cual no consintió el 
esforzado capitán mayor, que su vida o muerte daba el seguro 
que para si tema a los suyos. E dijo que nunca Dios tal permi- 
tiese, que hasta haber efecto de su venida diese vuelta su persona. 
En esta tierra es una maravillosa cosa que la madera se hunde 
en la agua e la piedra nada. Lo cual, como haya muchos testigos 
de vista, no ternáis por dificultad creer. El capitán envió por 
provisiones el rio arriba cincuenta léguas, do vieron en unas 
sierras carbúnculos como perros, que en la frente una piedra 
traian que de noche mucha luz daba como muy encendido 
fuego, Donde andaban a caza de ratones como si liebres o cosa 
mas deseada fueran. E si el ratón en alguna casa se metia, 
llegaban los cazadores a derrocar la casa. Sus armas de caza son 
arcos e flechas.^ El pan hácenlo de mijo e cuézenlo en ollas e no 
en hornos, segun mas largamente muchos que en aquellas partes 
se han hallado de vista podrán contar. 


TitleX 
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Title X. How the Christians surrounâed their encampment 
with a wooden barrier, and how they began to fali sic\, which 
sorely grieved Pedro de Anaya. 

Since the King of Sofala had provided a parcel of land 
where they could build the King of PortugaPs warehouse, 
quarter their men, and store their merchandise, as well as some 
empty houses in the field that the men of the good knight Pedro 
de Anaya encircled with trenches and wooden barriers as well 
and rapidly as they could, they came ashore to live there. They 
guarded it night and day, keepíng the artillery ready, in the 
manner of men who anticipate war and make ready to fight it. 
Most of them began to fali sick with fever, and every day or 
so two or three would die. At this their souls trembled, and 
they began to waver in their convictions. They wanted to go 
and risk their lives^ in harsh ordeals rather than just wait for 
death in the land of the enemy. The determined Captain 
Major refused to consent to such a thing, for his life or death 
was their bond. He said God forbid that he should ever go 
back without accomplishing his mission. In this land it is an 
amazing thing: wood sinks in water, but stones iloat,^ which, 
since there are so many eyewitnesses, you will not find difficult 
to believe. The Captain sent fifty leagues up river after pro- 
visions, where they saw in the hílls carbuncles in the shape of 
dogs. In their foreheads were stones that at night gave off as 
much light as a blazing fire. There they hunt mice as though they 
were hares or some other desirable thing. If the mouse happens 
to enter a house, the hunters come along and tear the house 
down. Their hunting weapons are bows and arrows. Bread they 
make from millet, cooking it in kettles rather than ovens. Many 
who have been in those parts personally can tell you about all 
these things in greater detail. 
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Titulo XI. Como llegaron dos naos de don Francisco a Sofala 
e contam de la toma de Mozambique* Quiloam e Mombasa. 


En este conmedio dos naos de don Francisco, portuguesas, 
llegaron con mercancias a trocar por oro, e sabido de Pedro de 
Anaya, recibieron mucho placer, así los unos como los otros. E 
ien recibidos dei capitán mayor, preguntó como se ganaron 
aquellos lugares de Mozambique, Quiloam e Mombasa, que ya 
se había sabido en Sofala do estonces eram E el capitán de las 
naos respondió como don Francisco vino a tomar puerto en 
Mozambique, que es buen puerto, e fue de allí sobre Quiloam, 
ciudad [ [aviii] T ] principal. E víspera de Santiago apóstol la 
tomd e desbarato, jueves, veinte e cinco de julio de 1505. Do 
mandó edificar una fortaleza e hizo e levantó por rey de la 
misma ciudad un mercader moro muy rico, como el rey moro 
que ante había sido fuese en huída, llamado Habraen, el segundo 
Mahometorconi. Quedó allí por capitán Pedro de Herrera, cuyo 
generoso origen de Ferrara en Espana antiguamente vino e tras- 
pasó acá sus calderas barradas e serpentales cabezas, insígnia 
misteriosa que por este capitán no mereció menos que por sus 
mayores. E el bisrey don Francisco fue sobre la ciudad de 
Mombasa miárcoles, trece de agosto. Allá llegando, ordenaron de 
la combatir e el viernes, día de nuestra senora, adelante el capitán 
mayor, con toda su gente salió en tierrá. E puesta a fuego e a 
sangre la ciudad e gente de ella, que crudamente se defendia, 
robada toda su riqueza, don Francisco se partió para la índia. 

* Moçambique 
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Title XI. Hotv two of Dom Francisco’s ships arrived at Sofala 
and told of the ta\ing of Mozambique, Kilwa, and Mombasa. 

At this juncture, two of Dom Francisco’s Portuguese 
ships sailed in to exchange merchandise for gold, and when 
Pedro de Anaya learned of this, he was very pleased, as were 
they. Once the Captain Major had welcomed them, he asked 
how they had taken Mozambique, Kilwa, and Mombasa, which 
there in Sofala they already knew had occurred. The captain 
of the ships replied that Dom Francisco had put in at Mozam¬ 
bique,* which has a good port, and that from there he had set 
out against Kilwa,* a principal city. On the eve of the Feast 
Day of Saint James the Apostle he routed the defenders and took 
it, Thursday, the twenty-fifth of July 1505. He had a fort built, 
and he acclaimed a wealthy Moorísh merchant king of the city, 
for the former king, named Abraham,* had run oíf. The second 
king’s name was Mohammed Ankoni, Pero Ferreira* was 
assigned there as captain. His generous forebears had long ago 
come from Ferrara to Hispania, bringing hither their bars, caul- 
drons, and serpentine heads, a mysterious insígnia which this 
captain honored as much as any of his predecessors. The Viceroy 
Dom Francisco then moved against the city of Mombasa* 
where he arrived on Wednesday, the thirteenth of August. They 
made ready for the attack, and on Friday, the Feast Day of 
Our Lady, the Captain Major led his entire force ashore. The 
city and its people, who put up a fierce defense, were put to 
the torch and the sword. Carrying oíf all the city’s wealth, Dom 
Francisco set sail for índia. 
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Título XE. Como, idas las dos naos de don Francisco e enfer¬ 
mando la gente de Pedro de Anaya, cl rey de Sofala k cometió 
traición. 

Mucho fue ei placer que en oir la vitoria de dou Francisco 
hobo el buen caballero Pedro de Anaya, E las naos de él des¬ 
pedidas, quedó con su gente, que enfermo tan gravemente que 
no se podían tener sino en tres pies y no había quien velase su 
fortaleza e aposentos. E porque esto no se sintiese dei rey de 
Sofala, enviaba dos o tres negritos Pedro de Anaya para que 
velasen. E muchas veces se levantaba el mismo capitán a taner 
una campanilla que en medio de la fortaleza estaba, lo cual él 
hacía por disimular la falta que la sanidad en su gente hacía e 
1a enfermedad que los suprimia, Pero como nada sea oculto 
que no sea revelado, fue sabido o presumido dei rey de Sofala, 
el cual envio en su tierra por cáferes para tomar la fortaleza a 
Pedro de Anaya e matar toda su gente, a um lugar de su habi¬ 
ta 011 que se [b r ] decía Nangabe. De lo cual todo un moro 
grande amigo de Pedro de Anaya había avisado, que se nom- 
braba Cidiacoti, el cual era malquisto de los moros porque a los 
cnstianos amaba mucho; decían que era cristíano e por ello le 
babían querido matar. El rey de Sofala e los cáferes llegaron a 
los cristianos dando voces e alaridos, echando tierra e levantando 
arena con los pies, tirando flechas, Lo cual sentido de Pedro de 
Anaya, mandó llamar e armar su gente a mucha priesa. E 
algunos salían en camisa aunque flacos, que a penas dos podían 
armar una ballesta, según cuenta Figueroa que ahí estaba. E 
los bombarderos cristianos pusieron fuego a las bombardas e 
artilleria; así con los tiros gran gente mato de cáferes; e se 
retraian atrás cuanto podían. Quién podría contar la excelencia, 
grande animo e orden de Pedro de Anaya, fiero león a sus 
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Title XII. How, follotving the departure of Dom Francisco’s 
two ships, Pedro de Anayds men continue d to fali sic{, where- 
upon the King of Sofala betrayed him. 

The good knight Pedro de Anaya took great pleasure in 
hearing about Dom Francisco’s victories, Bidding farewell to 
the ships, he continued on there with his men, who became so 
seriously ill that they were unable to stand but on three feet, 
and there was no one to guard the fort or encampment. In order 
to keep this from the King of Sofala, Pedro de Anaya would 
send two or three little Negro boys to stand guard. On many 
occasions the Captain himself would go up and ring a bell that 
was in the middle of the fort. Fie did so to hide the effects 
caused by the lack of health in his men and the sickness that 
was wearing them down. But since nothing can be kept secret 
for long, the King of Sofala learned about or assumed these 
conditions, He sent inland to a place in his kingdom called 
Nangabe® for Kaffirs to come and seize the fort from Pedro 
de Anaya and kill all his men. A Moor who was a great friend 
of Pedro de Anaya informed him of all this, Flis name was 
Cidi Akoti,® and he was hated by the Moors because he liked 
the Christians so much. They said he was a Christian and for 
this reason had sought to kill him. The King of Sofala and the 
Kaffirs carne against the Christians,® screaming and shouting, 
kicking up clotids of dust and sanei, and firing their arrows. 
On perceiving this, Pedro de Anaya quickly summoned his men 
to arms. Some came out in shirttails, although they were so weak 
that two with difficulty managed to wind up a crossbow, ac- 
cording to Figueroa who was there. The Christian gunners fired 
their mortarsand artillery, and their shots killed a great many 
of the Kaffirs, who then retreated as far as they could. Oh, to be 
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enemigos, armado e a punto, que decía como viese venir infinl- 
dad de saetas e flechas, dardos e azagayas de los cáferes: “(A 
ellos, companeros e hermanos mios, generosos cristianos de 
Espana! Dad en ellos, que la guerra de los cáferes más parece 
juego de canas que gente de lid. Aqui podeis salvar la vida, 
acrecentar la honra e hacer mucho servicio a Dios, exaltar* la 
santa fe católica e honra de la valiente e magnânima Espana 
nuestra patria.” No se pasaba, pues, su tiempo en razones, que 
más era tiempo estonces de acorrer con vendas para las heridas 
que de consejos para ganar honras. Con su tajante espada 
fieramente despedazaba la enemiga gente, que en arroyos de 
sangre se convertia e sus cuerpos en polvos: que ésta es su 
costumbre, de quemar los cuerpos muertos. E algún fuego que 
pusieron en los aposentos por de fuera los cristianos amataron 
con agua e panos mojados. E así duro el cerco tres dias, e 
desque no pudieron vencer, antes su gente era así muerta, herida 
e maltratada, huyeron e se desviaron de los aposentos de Pedro 
de Anaya e su companía, e [ [b] T ] el rey se volvió donde había 
salidd, Esta gente anda desnuda; llámanse unos a otros con 
silbatos de cuerno. Sus armas son arcos, flechas e porras de 
madera. 


Título Xm. Como el rey de Sojala envió a hacer paces con 
Pedro de Anaya e su respuesta. 

Bien quisiera el rey de Sofala si pudiera hacer luego paces 
con Pedro de Anaya, al cual envió dos moros. E oída su emba- 
* exalçar 
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able to tell of the excellence, the grand spirit and composure of 
Pedro de Anaya, a fierce lion to his enemies, armed and ready, 
who, in the face of an infinite hail of Kaffir slings, arrows, darts, 
and spears, said: “Charge!* Have at them, my friends and 
generous Christian brethren of Hispania! For the warfare of 
the Kaffirs is more like a toumament than one of true warriors. 
Here you can save your lives, increase your honor, render great 
Service to God, and exalt the Holy Catholic Faith and the 
honor of that valiant and magnanimous Hispania our father- 
land.” He did not, however, waste his time in discourses, because 
right then it was more a time to hasten with bandages for the 
wounded than to give advice on how to gain honors. With his 
fierce sword he sliced to pieces the enemy host, turning them 
into rivers of blood and their bodies into dust (for this is their 
custom, to burn the dead bodies), The few fires set to the out- 
side of the buildings the Christians killed with water and wet 
cloths. Thus the siege lasted three days, and, since they could 
not conquer, but on the contrary their men were being killed, 
wounded, and beaten, the attackers fled írom the encampment 
of Pedro de Anaya and his company, and the King went back 
to where he had set out from. These people go about naked. 
They call one another by blowing horns; their weapons are 
bows and arrows and wooden clubs. 

Títle XIII. How the King of Sofala sent men to ma\e peace 
with Pedro de Anaya, and his answer. 

The King of Sofala would very much have liked to have 
been able to malce peace with Pedro de Anaya, to whom he 
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jada, el capitán mayor le respondió que lo que después de 
hecho no había de aprovechar por de más era gastar tiempo en 
lo concertar. E* porque sabia que ellos no habían de la guardar, 
no queria hacer paces, mas que dejase al rey de Sofala su senor, 
que en víniendo mas gente cristiana dei rey de Portugal, por 
quien él allí era venido, él lo iria a buscar e le cortaria la cabeza 
porque a él fuese castigo e a los venideros ejemplo. Con lo cual 
recontado por los moros, el rey se aseguró, pensando que Pedro 
de Anaya no habia de hacer nada hasta que más gente le viniese. 
E esto habialo el hecho por lo tomar más descuidado e a su 
voluntad, como el rey hizo con él. 


Titulo XIV. Como, los moros despoblando los lugares con 
miedo, el buen caballero Pedro de Anaya fue sobre el rey de 
Sofala con cincuenta hombres de su compank. 

Los caferes con gran temor que a las defensivas armas 
tenían despoblaron los lugares cerca de la fortaleza, e Pedro 
de Anaya fue avisado como el rey de Sofala estaba muy solo 
con sus criados en el palacio. Mando aparejar muy bien cin¬ 
cuenta hombres de los que más recios o esforzados se sentían, 
dejando su fortaleza a buen recabdo con gente, a la cual manttá 
que toda aquella noche que él salía no durmiesen. E entro en un 
bergantm e parte de su gente en un batel, a los cuales mando 
so pena de muerte ninguno de otro, todos de uno ni uno de todos 
se desman- [bii r ] dase, que así hicieron. Rio arriba callada e se- 
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sent two Moors. After listening to their proposal, the Captain 
Major replied that it was foolish to waste time negotiating some- 
thing that would have no meaning. Because he knew they 
would not abide by any peace, he did not want to make one. 
Instead, he would allow the King of Sofala to continue to 
rule, for when the King of Portugal, who had stationed him 
there, sent out more Christians, he would then go looking for 
him and would cut oíf his head as punishment for him and an 
example for future generations. When this was reported by the 
Moors, the King was reassured, thinking that Pedro de Anaya 
would do nothing until more men arrived. But the latter had 
said these things* in order to take the King unawares and when 
it pleased him, just as the King had done to him. 

Title XIV. How, as the terrijied Moors abandoned their posi - 
tions, the good \night Pedro de Anaya attac\ed the King of 
Sofala mth fifty men from his company. 

The Kaffirs, sorely afraid of the defensive weapons, aban¬ 
doned their positions near the fort, and Pedro de Anaya was 
informed that the King of Sofala was all alone with his servants 
in the palace. He ordered fifty of those who felt healthiest and 
strongest to equip themselves very well. He assigned men to 
guard the fort carefully and ordered them not to sleep while 
he was away during the night. Then he boarded a brigantine 
and put part of his men in a longboat, giving strictest orders 
that under pain of death they must all stay together and no one 
wander oíf, and they did as directed. Up river, secretly and 
quietly, after midnight, they went ashore and set fire to some 
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cretamente despues* de la media noche salieron en tierra, po¬ 
rá 611 ^ 0 fuego a las casas que en el camino había e haciendo el 
dano posible hasta el palacio dei rey de Sofala. Donde mataron 
muchos moros que a la puerta bien descuidados dormían, dando 
con la puerta en el suelo, que para todo llevaban aparejo. E 
entro Pedro de Anaya con seis caballeros delante e la otra gente 
quedo fuera matando moros. E el rey se levanto alborotado de la 
câmara e andaba de câmara en câmara tanto con temor como con 
priesa por la súbita muerte que ante sí tenía. Al cual andando 
buscando de celda en celda Pedro de Anaya encontro detrás la 
puerta de la cocina. E el rey con gran furia le dio por el pescuezo 
a Pedro de Anaya con una azagaya que tenía e no le llevó sino 
el cuero de la carne. Pero como Pedro de Anaya se sintió 
herido, llamo los suyos que trajesen luz, siquiera para buscar 
quien asi lo tratara. E venidos con una entorcha, vieron al rey 
de Sofala moro estar en pie, e dieron muchas heridas hasta que 
lo dejaron sin reino e sin vida. Cortándole la cabeza, puesta en 
el hierro de lanza, se volvieron a la fortaleza, do estovo en 
memória de su senalada vitoria, de haber robado toda la tierra 
e ciudad do elf rey de Sofala tenía sus palacios. 


Titulo XV. Como Pedro de Anaya capitân mayor enfermó e 
murió e como en su lugart eligieron otro de su companía. 

Como todas las grandes alegrias sean mensajeras de cercana 
tristeza, porque el hombre la mudable fortuna no deja estar 
siempre triste ni alegre, veinte dias después que así gozoso el 
buen caballero Pedro de Anaya volvió a su fortaleza, como fuese 
despus f dei } loganr 
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houses, causing as much damage as possible along the road to 
the King of Sofala’s palace. There they killed many Moors who 
were sleeping at the entrance completely unawares. They 
knocked the door down, for they carried equipment for every 
eventuality. Pedro de Anaya, followed by six knights, led the 
way inside while the rest of the men remained outside killing 
Moors. The King jumped up from his bedchamber all excited 
and went running from chamber to chamber, terror-stricken by 
the sudden death he could feel hard upon him. Going from 
room to room in search of him, Pedro de Anaya met up with 
him behind the door leading to the kitchen. The King with 
great fury hit Pedro de Anaya in the neck with a spear but 
only managed to break the skin. Nevertheless, Pedro de Anaya, 
knowing he had been wounded, called for his men to bring a 
light, if only to find out who had struck him. Arriving with a 
torch, they saw the Moorish King of Sofala standing there. 
They struck him blow upon blow, taking from him his king- 
dom and his life. Cutting off his head* and placing it on a 
lance, they carried it back to the fort, where it remained in 
memory of their signal victory: that of having pillaged all the 
land and city where the King of Sofala had his palaces. 

Title XV. How Captain Major Pedro de Anaya fell sic\ and 
diedf* and how in his place they elected another of the company. 

All great joys are but harbingers of imminent sorrow, 
for fickle fortune never permits a man to be either always sad 
or always happy. Thus, twenty days after the good knight Pedro 
de Anaya had so joyfully returned to his fort, since he was 
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mortal e cl rey de Portugal su senor no tuvo poder para le dar 
seguro de la vida, enfermó de calenturas. De la cual dolência 
plugó a nuestro Senor Jesucristo, redemptor nuestro, llevarlo 
para sí como a católico cristiano, que como tal feneció [ [bii] T ] 
a su gloria, para la cual todos deseando ir en este peligroso* e í 

trabajoso mar de vida navegamos. Que no menos puso mancilla 
en su gente de lloros e sentimiento que gloria en su fama de 
valiente e esforzado caballero cristiano, persiguidor de moros 
enemigos de nuestra fe. E dichas sus misas e exequias lo más 
honradamente que allá pudo ser, fue sepultado, e en su lugar 
elegido por la gente cristiana Manuel Fernández, que con ellos 
por mayordomo venía; e de ahí adelante fue tenido por su ! 

capitán mayor. 


Titulo XVI.f Como la gente de Pedro de Anaya que con Ma¬ 
nuel Fernández quedó ordeno hacer la fortaleza de pieâra en el 
mes de abril 

Muertos los dos principales de las huestes, Pedro de Anaya 
capitan mayor e el rey de Sofala, los cristianos juntamente con 
el capitán Manuel Fernández quisieran alzar por rey de Sofala 
al hijo mayor e hacer paces con él e con los moros cáferes. Al 
cual enviaron sus mensajeros sobre ello, e él respondió que nunca 
Dios quisiese que él fuese amigo de los enemigos e homicidas 
crueles de su padre, en quien se habían encarnizado; e que 
haria gran traicion a quien lo engendro e gran injuria a los 

* pelgroso 
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mortal and his lord the King of Portugal had not the power to 
guarantee him life, he fell sick with fever. By reason of this 
sickness it pleased Our Lord and Redeemer Jesus Christ to 
call him unto Himself. He died a Catholic Christian, gaining 
that glory to which we all, charting our course through this 
perilous and stormy sea of life, aspire. Although his death 
burdened his men with tears and sorrow, in equal measure did 
it leave them the glory of his fame as a valiant and dedicated 
Christian knight, a relentless foe of the Moorish enemies of our 
Faith. After saying their Masses and exequies as honorably 
as could be done out there, they buried him. In his place the 
Christians elected Manuel Fernandes, who had come out with 
them as factor, and from then on he was considered their 
captain major. 

Title XVI. How the men of Pedro de Anaya under Manuel Fer¬ 
nandes arranged to build the fort of stone, in the month of 
April. 

With the leaders of the rival hosts— Captain Major Pedro de 
Anaya and the King of Sofala—dead, the Christians and Captain 
Manuel Fernandes sought to acclaim as king of Sofala the 
eldest son and make peace with him and the Kaffir Moors. To 
this end they sent their messengers to him, and he replied: God 
forbid® that he should ever be a friend of the enemies and 
cruel murderers of the father they had treated so brutally. It 
would be grave treason to the man who engendered him and 
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huesos e cabeza cortada de su padre. Que el reino era suyo e 
que si de mano de ellos lo había de recibir, no lo queria; e lo 
que no hiciera en vida de su padre menos lo queria hacer en 
muerte, pues ninguno más que él, que era primogénito, la 
bonra de su padre habia de sublimar. Que no sin causa los hijos 
mayores doblado mantenimiento e atavío suelen o estaba or¬ 
denado recibir e de su padre la bendición, para poderia dar a 
sus menores hermanos; e aún de derecho de cristianos las escrip- 
turas e munimientos de honras e hacienda en poder dei primo¬ 
gênito quedar debian. Que él guerra, sangre e enemistad queria 
con ellos como si su padre viviera, e no paz. Lo cual sabido por 
[ biii r ] los cristianos, hicieron rey a otro hijo menor dei rey 
de Sofala, que lo aceptó e les dio esclavos para hacer la 
fortaleza de piedra que principiaron. El cual rey se llamaba 
Soltan Sulema e estaba en un lugar que se decía Buani, que no 
quiso habitar do su padre, por mostrar la tristeza que la muerte 
paterna suele causar al hijo. 

Titulo XVII* Como por mandado dei bisrey fue entregada la 
fortaleza a Nuno Vaz Pereira. 

Ya que la fortaleza se edificaba e crecía de piedra, vino allí 
Nuno Vaz Pereira con mandamiento dei bisrey e le fue por 
Manuel Fernández (el cual se partió para la índia) e por los de 
su companía la fortaleza e capitania mayor de aquella costa 
entregada. De ahí a cuatro meses vino a ver la gente cristiana 
por la fama que de ella oyera e por ser blancos un gran senor 
que había nombre Muconde, que era cáfer, senor de grandes 
tierras, e traía un hijo consigo e mucha gente armada. Los 
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deep insult to his bones and severed head. The kingdom be- 
longed to him, and if he had to receive it from their hands, he 
did not want it. What he would not do while his father lived, 
he certainly would not do now that he was dead. For no one but 
he, as first-born, must exalt his father’s honor. Not without rea- 
son is the eldest son supposed to receive the double portion 
and his father’s blessing, so that he may pass it along to his 
younger brothers. Even according to Christian law and stipula- 
tions the estate should belong to the first-born. War, blood, and 
enmity was what he wanted from them, just as if his father 
were alive, and not peace. When the Christians heard this,, 
they named as king a younger son, and he accepted and gave 
them slaves to build the stone fort which they started. This 
King’s name was Sultan Sulema, and he took up residence in a 
place called Buene:* he did not want to live where his father 
had resided, in order to demonstrate the sorrow which a father’s 
death is wont to cause his son. 

Title XVII. How by order of the Viceroy the fort was handed 
over to Nuno Vaz Pereira.® 

While the stone fort was being built, Nuno Vaz Pereira 
arrived carrying orders from the Viceroy, and Manuel Fer¬ 
nandes (who left for índia) and his company handed over to 
him the fort and captaincy major for that coast. Four months 
later there came to visit the Christians because of their fame 
and because they were white a great lord named Mokondi* A 
Kaffir who ruled over many lands, he brought with him a son 
and many armed men. The Christians, well prepared, gave 
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cristianos apercibidos los recibieron bien e habláronse Nuíío Vaz 
Pereira e él por intercesión de seis intérpretes: que iba la palabra 
en seis lenguas vuelta ante que la entendiesen. E quedaron muy 
amigos para adelante; e a su hijo, por contentar al Muconde, 
dio el capitán dádivas, que ellos tuvieron en mucha estima, 
porque por su tierra habían de pasar los tratantes con oro a 
Sofala. E fuese a su reino muy contento e obligado a los 
cristianos. 


Título XVIII. Como k fortaleza de Sofala de la cristkna gente 
fue entregada por Nuno Vaz Pereira a Vasco Gómez de Abreo. 

Edificada la fortaleza de piedra a la mayor priesa que 
pudieron, como en la prosperidad nunca falta companía ni 
quien acepte lo seguro, vino a Sofala un capitán llamado Vasco 
Gómez de Abreo con cuatro naos de armada. E notifico a Nuno 
Vaz su poder que dei rey don Manuel traía, de que por los otros 
capitanes [ [biii] v ] de su companía fue informado. E fuele 
entregada la fortaleza e capitania de Sofala un domingo después 
de oir misa en fin de septiembre, según lo cuenta Figueroa que 
ahí estába. El cual buenos caballeros e capitanes en sus naos e 
companía traía. E mando apregonar: so pena demuerte toda la 
gente que con Pedro de Anaya había ido saliese dentro de tres 
dias de la fortaleza e que nadie les comprase los esclavos de 
Sofala. Esto fue tenido a mucho mal, aunque la partida tenían 
por buena. Pero de ningún hombre de maios pensamientos e 
enemigo de virtud e de los que la gloria primero merecieron 
puede hacer obra virtuosa. E así salieron de Sofala e embarcaron 
con Diego de Melo, capitán, e Nuno Vaz Pereira para la índia. 
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them a good welcome. He and Nuno Vaz spoke through the 
intercession of six interpreters, for their words passed through 
six languages before being understood. Thenceforth they re- 
mained good friends. In order to please Mokondi, for through 
his lands had to pass the merchants bringing gold to Sofala, the 
Captain gave gifts to the son, which they greatly appreciated. 
He went off to his kingdom very satisfied and much obliged 
to the Christians. 


Title XVIII. How the Christians' fort at Sofala was handed 
over to Vasco Gomes de Abreu * by Nuno Vaz Pereira. 

Since in prosperity one never lacks for company, nor for 
someone to accept what has already been secured, no sooner had 
they finished their hastily built stone fort than a captain named 
Vasco Gomes de Abreu sailed into Sofala with a fleet of four 
ships. He had Nuno Vaz notified and informed of his warrant 
from King Manuel by the other captains of his company. The 
fort and captaincy of Sofala were handed over after Mass one 
Sunday toward the end of September,® according to Figueroa 
who was there. He brought many good knights and captains 
in his ships. He proclaimed that under pain of death all who 
had come out with Pedro de Anaya were to leave the fort 
within three days, and no one was to purchase their Sofalese 
slaves. This they considered an evil deed, although they were 
glad enough to leave. But no man can do virtuous deeds when 
he is an enemy of virtue and of the men who first earned the 
glory. And so they left Sofala and embarked with Captam 
Diogo de Melo® and Nuno Vaz Pereira for índia. 
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Título XIX. Como Nuno Vaz Pereira e los que com él em - 
barcaron llegaron a Mozambique, ciento e veinte* léguas de 
Sofala. 

Despues que embarcaron en las naos de Diego de Melo, 
hobieron recio e contrario viaje por las corrientes de la mar e 
tardaron de Sofala a Mozambique cuarenta e cinco dias, en 
ciento e veinte léguas de camino o viaje, do invernaron aquel ano. 
Los habitadores de Mozambique son moros cáferes, mercaderes 
ricos, su lengua más clara que algarabía. No tienen trigo sino 
arroz e mijo, de que hacen pan; gallinas, cabras, vacas e car- 
neros asaz. Aqui fueron bien recibidos dei alcaide que ahí 
estaba, cristiano. E aquel ano edificaron allí una fortaleza de 
piedra los capitanes e alcaide como la que dejaron en Sofala. 


Título XX. Como vino un bergantín con nueva que Vasco 
Gómez que quedó en Sofala era perdido por la mar con cuatro 
naos. 

No quiso Dios que Vasco Gómez que tan furioso entró en 
Sofala gozase dei sudor e trabajo de los que hizo salir de ella. E 
según conto al alcaide de Mozambique un bergantín que en el 
puerto entró sin regocijo de tiros de pólvora como se suele hacer. 
Vasco Gó' [ biv r ] mez era perdido en la mar. El cual había par¬ 
tido de Sofala víspera de navidad con cuatro naos e con la 
más de la gente que en Sofala quedara. E venía a Mozambique 
e de allí a Sant Lorenzo, que es una isla, a descubrir clavo. E 
como en una isla, de Engox, se quedaron diez e siete cristianos 
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Title XIX. How Nuno Vaz Pereira and his traveling compan- 
ions reached Mozambique, one hundred and twenty leagues 
from Sofala. 

After embarking in Diogo de Melo’s ships, they had an 
arduous and adverse voyage on account of the currents, and it 
took them forty-five days to travei the distance of one hundred 
and twenty leagues from Sofala to Mozambique, where they 
wintered that year* The inhabitants of Mozambique are Kaffir 
Moors, rich merchants, their language* clearer than Arabic. 
They have no wheat, but rice and millet, from which they make 
bread, as well as chickens, goats, cattle, and many sheep. They 
received a good welcome from the mayor there, a Christian, and 
that year the captains and the mayor built a stone fort like the 
one they left behind at Sofala. 

Title XX. How a brigantine carne in with the news that Vasco 
Gomes who had ta\en over at Sofala had been lost at sea with 
four ships. 

God did not want Vasco Gomes, who had so funously 
entered Sofala, to enjoy the frmts of the sweat and toil of those 
he had forced to leave. For, according to the account given the 
mayor of Mozambique by a brigantine that entered port witt 
out firing the customary salutes, Vasco Gomes was lost at sea. • 
He had set out from Sofala on Christmas Eve, with four ships 
and most of the people who had remained at Sofala. He was 
bound for Mozambique and from there to São 
which is an island, in search of doves. On the island of An- 
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de la companía de Vasco Gómez, que había allí salido por 
mantenimientos, E de la forma que había sido anegado, en lo 
cual hobieron bien entendido no haber plácido a Dios la manera 
que tovo en la entrada de aquella tierra. 

Título XXL Como Tristán de Acuna aporto en Mozambique 
con siete naos de especiería. 

Tristán de Acuna, que había de venir por bisrey si no 
cegara, sano de su vista. Después de navidad llegó a Mozam¬ 
bique con siete naos que ya traía cargadas de especiería, donde 
él con su gente fue bien recibido, E el capitán Tristán de Acuna 
conto nuevas de su viaje como adelante largamente oiréis. 

Título XXII. Del razonamiento que hizo de las nuevas cosas 
e maravillosas que al bisrey e a él aviniemn. 

Despues de bien recibido, Tristán de Acuna les hizo un 
cortes razonamiento e principio a contar las nuevas que muy 
deseosos estaban oir. En las cuales decía Cananor haber estado 
cercado por los enemigos e él con su gente llegó e se descercara. 
E lo que más hacía al propósito era que don Francisco había 
tomado a Quiloam e a Mombasa; sabendo dei puerto de 
Mombasa que tardaron ocho dias. E fueron a Melinde e a Santa 
Helena, do tomaron agua fresca, e es cinco léguas de Melinde. 
E de allí yendo para la índia, atravesaron el golfo de Meca, en 
que hay setecientas léguas, E llegaron a una tierra que se decia 
Angediva, en índia, isla pequena, do hizo su gente un castillo 
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goche* there were seventeen Christians from Vasco Gomes' 
company; they had gone ashore there for provisions. From the 
manner of his drowning they understood full well that he had 
not pleased the Lord with his way of taking over that lanei. 

Title XXL How Tristão da Cunha arrived at Mozambique ^ 
with seven spice ships. 

Tristão da Cunha, who was to have come out as viceroy 
had he not lost his sight, later regained it. He carne to Mozam¬ 
bique after Christmas with seven spice-laden ships. After Cap- 
tain Tristão da Cunha and his men had been welcomed, he gave 
an account of his voyage, as you shall now hear at length. 

Title XXII.' 1 ' About the report he gave of the amazmg and 
remarkable things that had bejallen hm and the Viceroy. 

After being welcomed, Tristão da Cunha addressed them 
courteously and began to recount the events they were a 
,ery anxious to hear about. Among obter things, hc reported 

he and his men arrived, the siege was hfted. More pro ^ 
however, was his news that Dom Francisco had seined Kdw 
and Mombasa* and that it had taken them '«f 
out of the Mombasa harbor. They went to Mahndt and bamt 
Helena* five leagues beyond Mahnth, for fres «ttr. • « 1 S 
toward índia, the, erossed the Gu f of Mecc d.»n« »f 
seven hundred leagues. The, reached a !*£«*?* 
a small island in índia. There his men hu.lt a 
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e ima galera, en que tardaron un mes; en el cual quedo Manuel 
Pazana capitán. E luego el bisrey se partió e aporto ante el rio 
de Onor, que es clel rey [ [biv] v ] de Garsapa, vasallo dei rey de 
Narsinga, E su gente puso fuego a veinte casas e más, e querién- 
dose recoger a las naos, comenzaron a tirar flecheros, los cuales 
hirieron [a] algunos de los cristianos e a don Francisco en un 
pie. E sabido por el rey de Garsapa, vino con don Francisco en 
toda concordia e amistad. Ei rey de Narsinga es de los mayores 
senores que hay en la índia e tiene sesenta reyes vasallos grandes. 
Que en su hostai hay mâs de mil e quinientos caballos; cualquier 
rocín vale sesenta ducados e si es bueno trescientos o cuatro- 
cientos, E don Francisco partió de ailí para Cananor, donde 
llegó a veinte e dos de otubre. Luego otro dia se vio con el rey 
de Cananor e confirmaron sus paces. Do mandó so color de 
casa liana hacer un castillo el bisrey, e quedó Lorenzo de Brito 
por capitán [con] un navio, nao grande e una galera. E el bisrey 
se partió para el puerto de Cochín, do vino nueva como en. 
Coulán mataran los judios a Antonio de Sá e cuanta gente con él 
estaba. De que don Francisco hobo gran pesar, e envió luego 
sobre ellos a don Lorenzo su hijo con siete naos. E llegaron ai 
puerto, que es veinte e cuatro léguas de Cochín e quemaron. 
veinte e siete naos de moros con grande riqueza de especiería, e 
así volvió vitorioso a su padre don Francisco. En el cual tiempo 
el rey de Calícut hizo armada de ochenta naos gruesas, ciento e 
veinte más pequenas e cient bateles que ellos llaman paraos. E a 
los doce dias de marzo de 1506 , ante Cananor se encontraron las 
armadas dei rey de Portugal e dei rey de Calicut, en que venían 
diez mil moros juramentados. E llámase el rey Zamorín. En el 
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galley, which took them a month, and Manuel Paçanha* was 
stationed there as captain. The Viceroy then moved on and 
anchored outside the river at Onor, 3 * which belongs to the King 
o£ Gersoppa, a vassal of the King of Narsinga.* His men set 
fire to more than twenty buildings, and, as they were making 
their way back to the ships, bowmen began firing at them. 
They wounded several Christians and hit Dom Francisco in 
the íoot. As soon as the King of Gersoppa heard of this, he 
betook himself to Dom Francisco, and they concluded a fully 
amicable agreement. The King of Narsinga is one of the most 
powerful lords in índia. He has sixty great kings as vassals. 

In his stable there are more than fifteen hundred horses * Any 
nag is worth sixty ducats and a good horse three or four hun¬ 
dred. Dom Francisco left that place for Cannanore* which he 
reached on the twenty-second of October. Next day he raet with 
the King of Cannanore, and they confirmed their peace treaty. 
Under the guise of an ordinary building the Viceroy had a 
castle built. Lourenço de Brito* was placed there as captam with 
one large ship, a smaller one, and a galley. The Viceroy set out 
for the port of Cochin, where he received word that in Quilon 
the Jews had murdered Antonio de Sá and all the men wit 
him* Deeply grieved, Dom Francisco immediately sent his 
s on Dom Lourenço* ato them with seven ships They reached 
to port, twenty-four leagues from Cochin, and bnrned tw« • 
seven Moorish ships* and their rich spice cargoea »d to 
Dom Lourenço returned victoriously to his fator. It was then 
that the King of Calicut assembled an armada- • of eighty eavy 
Í one hundred and twenty smallu ones, and one hundred 

SJÍSÍÍÍA. King, cailedZamorin, carne w.th 
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cual encuentro don Lorenzo mostro mucho ser industrioso e 
esforzado, que aferro cinco naos e las sorbió la mar, de las de los 
moros. E desbarataron e vencieron todas las otras, que huyeron* 
E con esta grande vitoria se volvió don Lorenzo para el bisrey sU 
padre que estaba en Cochín. De quien fue con grandes fies ta s 
recibido, e dei rey de Cochín, que es enemigo de el de Caliciit 
e amigo de don Manuel, rey de Portugal, rico e poderoso prín- 
cipe. Del cual [ [bv] r ] encuentro quedo muy hostigado el rey 
de Calicut e envió a demandar paces, las cuales el bisrey no 
quiso hacer por aplacer al rey de Cochín su amigo. E pasado 
el invierno, a ocho dias dei mes de agosto, adelante don Lorenzo, 
hijo dei bisrey, partió con siete naos a descubrir las islas dei 
traves de Cochm. E con tempestades recias e contrários vientos 
fue aportar a Ceilan, isla de la canela, muy preciada de rubis, 
safiros e otras preciosas piedras. E tratóse paz con el rey de 
Ceilán e quedo el dicho rey por vasallo dei rey de Portugal. E 
vino por un puerto dei rey de Coulán, el cual quemó, e desbarato 
muchas naos e casas principales, matando e descabezando 
muchas gentes, así moros como gentiles. Partióse para Cochín, 
adonde llego doce dias de noviembre. E después en marzo vi- 
nieron sobre Cananor ciento e ochenta mil moros de todo el 
Malabar de la índia. E uno de los combates que hobieron fue 
dia de Santiago, entre los moros e Lorenzo de Brito (con gente 
de dos naos gruesas que el bisrey le envió). Fueron los cristianos 
vencedores e mataron cuatrocientos Índios. E hecha paz, con- 
taron un grande miraglo: que andaba entre los cristianos senor 
Santiago anciano, con la barba larga e una porra de madera en 


ten thousand Moors sworn to die in battte agaimi Chmtuni, 

In this encounter Dom Lourenço amply dcmomtratcd h» 
industry and courage.^ He grappled with fivc Moomh à\m 
and sent them to the bottom. Thcy routed and dcfcatcd ibc 
rest, which ran away. With this fine victorv Dom Unircriye 
headed back for Cochin and his father the viceroy, bv whom 
he was greeted with huge cclebrations,® and al» bv the Ktng 
of Cochin, who is an enemy of the King of Calicut and íritnd of 
Dom Manuel the King of Portugal, a rich and púwcríul pnnce. 
The King of Calicut had been soundly thraslrd in th» en¬ 
counter, and he sent word requesting peacc, but the Victrov 
refused, in order to please the King of Cochin, his fricnd. Whcn 
winter had passed, on the eighth day of August, Dom Dnírt^o 
the son of the Viceroy led out seven ships to expbre the i*Umk 
oíf Cochin.* Fierce tempests and contrary winds carricd him 
to port at Ceylon* a cinnamon island highly esteemtd for «* 
rubies, sapphires, and other precious stones. He W ml â 1™ 
treaty with the King of Ceylon, and the said king bccamc .1 
vassal of the King of Portugal. He carne upon a port hcktgmg 
to the King of Quilon, and he burned it and tazed many 
ships and important buildings, killing and heheaáng m»?, 
Moors as well as pagans. He se, ou, fo, Cochin. arnvmp « 
twelfth day of November. Later, ia March, oae httndmaod 
eishty thousand Moors from the emire Malabar co* <* “■» 
desceaded upon Cannanore» One of the haulcs betwcen « 
Ml and Lourenço de Brito, supported by me» .,«» «» 
beavv ships the Viceroy had sent him, took placc on ti» t - 
Day of Saia, James. The Chrisdaas were jton» M 
fcur hundred pUn. 

longl' OM*. with a long beard aad a w,«len <U> 
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la mano, Al cual los cristianos no veían e los moros más de él q Ue 
de otro se quejaban, por quien preguntaban e no hallaban nue- 
vas en Cananor. E se había vuelto Tristán de Acuna a Cochín, 
que había venido ayudar al de Brito, e llegaron. Fueron todos con 
el bisrey a quemar unas naos que estaban en Panán, puerto 
principal de Calicut. E quemaron veinte naos de moros que 
estaban para ir a Meca, Tomaron diez e siete bombardas gruesas 
sin morir, aunque herida, gente cristiana. E el bisrey se volvió 
a Cananor; su hijo don Lorenzo fue a correr la costa, e Tristán 
de Acuna se había partido primero día de deciembre, como 
habéis oído. 


Título XXIII. Como Tristán de Acuna se partió. 

[ [bv] v ] A cabo de doce dias que hobo tomado algún refresco 
e holgado con la gente espanola, proveído de mantenimientos, 
despedido otrosí muy cortesmente, Tristán de Acuna se partió 
para el reino de Portugal, E determinaron de se ir de allí a su 
ventura próspera o adversa Diego de Melo e Martin Coello, 
capitanes, para la índia o en busca de Alfonso de Alburquerque, 
que mucho loaban, e estaba en el estrecho de Meca con seis 
naos e seiscientos hombres en ellas para vedar el paso de la 
índia a Babilónia. E tomaron una tierra que se nombra Quiloa, 
la que el bisrey hobiera ante ganado, En la cual isla hay Songo, 
que es una villa cercada, a dos léguas de Quiloam Songosongo, 
a seis léguas Manfia, tierra viciosa e fresca. A quince léguas 
contra el norte de la isla están Tomagunda, tierra de granadas, 
e Calebejar, que es reino; quince léguas de la isla hacia el norte 
una gran ciudad que se dice Zenguibar, isla muy fértil e abun- 
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in his hand. The Christians had not seen him, but the Moors 
complained about him more than anyone else. They inquired 
about him in Cannanore but could find out nothing. Tristão 
da Cunha, after helping Brito, returned with him to Cochin. 
From there they all went with the Viceroy to burn some ships 
at Ponnani* an important port belonging to Calicut. They 
burned twenty Moorish ships that were about to leave for 
Mecca. They took seventeen heavy mortars, with no Christians 
killed, though some were wounded, The Viceroy returned to 
Cannanore; his son Dom Lourenço set out to make raids along 
the coast; and Tristão da Cunha departed on the first of De- 
cember, as you have heard. 


Title XXIII. How Tristão da Cunha departed. 

At the end of twelve days, during which he had found 
rest, refreshment, and provisions among his Hispanic brethren, 
Tristão da Cunha received a fond farewell and set out for the 
kingdom of Portugal. Captains Diogo de Melo and Martim 
Coelho* decided to go and seek their fortune, be it prosperou* 
or adverse, either in índia or with Afonso de Albuquerque, 
whom they praised highly. He was at the Strait of Mecca wuh 
sut ships and si* hundted men, blocking the passage from W.a 
to Babylon.® They went to a land called Kilwa, which the 
Viceroy had originally seized. On this island ts Songo,^ n 
enclosed city; two leagues from Kilwa lies Songo' Stmgo; 
leagues away is Mafia# a fresh and verdant tod. Fito 
legues to the north of the isUnd lieTomgrf* 
oLranates, and Kwale» which is a hngdom. Ffen 
LJs from the island toward the nori is a great aty caUed 
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dosa, de buen puerto e mantenimientos, donde hay los mejores 
limones e naranjas que haya en cualquiera parte. Acerca de ella 
hay otra isla muy viciosa e en todas estas hay paz. En derecho 
de las dos islãs está una tierra firme llamada Otando desde la 
cual empieza el reino de Mombasa. Del puerto de Quiloa se 
partieron después que siete o ocho dias holgaron con Pedro de 
Herrera, capitán de la fortaleza. E fuéronse para Melinde, do la 
gente de aquella tierra hace estrecha vida. Llámanse buzarates, 
muy retraídos e ajenos de conversación. Muchos de ellos no 
comen cosa mortal, quiero decir, que reciba muerte e que tenga 
sangre. Llámanse por otro nombre brámenes. En aquella isla 
bien recibidos fueron los cristianos. E de ahí a doce dias aporto 
una nao a Melinde de Alonso de Alburquerque, en la cual venía 
por capitán Francisco de Tabora. E desembarcando, fue a hacer 
sabidores los cristianos de las cosas que a Alon- [ [bvi] r ] so de 
Alburquerque acaecieron en la toma de una ciudad que se 
llamaba Barava, e en otra isla de Sacatora como había tomado 
el castillo de Fortaque a los moros, e que quedaba en el cabo de 
Guardafuni. 
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Zanzibar,* a very fertile and luxurious isle which has a good 
port and good supplies and produces the best lemons and 
oranges to be had anywhere. Nearby is another very verdant 
island,* and in all these lands there is peace. Opposite the two 
islands is a mainland called Tanga,* where the kingdom oí 
Mombasa begins. They left Kilwa after resting for seven or 
eight days with Pero Ferreira, the captain of the fort. Fhey 
went to Malindi, where the people lead a frugal life. Called 
Gujarati,* they are very withdrawn and sparing of conversation. 
Many o£ them will eat no living thing; by that I mean any- 
thing that must be killed and has blood. By another name 
they are known as Brahmans. On that island the Christiuns 
received a good welcome. Twelve days later one of Afonso de 
Albuquerque’s ships, captained by Francisco de Tabora* put 
in at Malindi. After landing, he proceeded to inform the Chns- 
tians about what had happened to Afonso de Albuquerque in 
the seizure of a city called Brava, and on the island of Socotra* 
how he had seized the Fartak castle from the Moors, and how he 
was at Cape Guardafui. 


Título XXIV. En que se recuentan las vitorias de Alfonso ãe 
Alburquerque, capitán dei estrecho de Meca. 

Dijo Diego de Tabora como bien sabían haber ido Alonso 
de Alburquerque por capitán mayor de seis naos para el estrecho 
de Meca. E les hacía saber haber llegado a una ciudad que esta 
en tierra firme, Brava nombrada. E la entraron por fuerza de 
armas, matando muchos moros e robando grandes riquezas, las 
cuales sus duenos no quisieron salvar pensándolo defender, ni 
sus mujeres que allí quedaron muy ricas e apuestas con stete e 


Title XXIV. In which are rekted the victories of Afonso de 
Albuquerque, Captain of the Strait of Mecca. 


iogo de Tabora said that, as they well knew, Afonso de 

parque had set out for the Strait of M«a »s captam 
of áx ships. He then informed to of hts armai 
a the mainland called Brava.® The Portuguese cnteiuljt 
rce of arms, killed many Moors, and carned ofl gma 
w hich their owners had not thought to save, thrnk fc 
rould defend the city. Nor could they save therr women, 
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ocho manillas a cada brazo e otras tantas a las piernas, muy 
gruesas e preciosas. Lo cual fue ocasión de mucha crueldad 
porque la gente, ciega de la avaricia más que alumbrada de 
misericórdia, por no se detener poco espado les cortaban los 
brazos e piernas e orejas en que traían joyeles sin memória de 
piedad. Esto no lo hiciera la gente de bien, solo por ser mujeres 
arcas de generación e ser de blandas e delicadas carnes e molles 
condición. l Quién no se moviera a piedad contemplando la 
hermosura que en ellas era! |A quién no se le cayera la espada 
de la mano ante que ensangrentarla en mujer! Dignos son los 
crueles vitoriosos en la tal crueldad de ser reprehendidos, pero 
bien se cree que los que tal obraron no serían de los mejores ni 
medianos. Andaban todas llorando por las calles banadas en 
sangre, e otras con los ninos en los brazos huyendo sin hallar 
guarida. Algunas [ [bvi] T ] e hartas de ellas defendían e ampara- 
ban los virtuosos que ahí se hallaron. La cual ciudad fue man¬ 
dada abrasar e asi se hizo. E fueron sobre otra ciudad que se dice 
Magadaxo, que estaba acerca. En la cual, puesto que los enemigos 
temerosos fuesen, la ferocidad de los vientos e contrariedades 
hizo a los cristianos no esperar o combatida; e así el tiempo 
contrario estorbo su bueno e deseado propósito. De donde 
partidos, llegaron a Sacatora, cuya gente es tenida entre sí por 
cristiana. Ayunan las cuaresmas e avientos sin comer carne ni 
pescado. Tienen iglesias e altares, cruces en ellas, e la mayor parte 
de las fiestas principales e así de los apostoles,* e se nombran 
por sus nombres. Hacen limosnas; oyen todos los dias matinês, 
visperas e completas. Tienen en tanta veneración la cruz que 
el [que] consigo la trae no teme dano de enemigo ni de justicia, 

* apóstolos 
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very rich and handsome with seven and eight bracelets on 
each arm, and just as many, thick and valuable, on their legs. 
This occasioned severe cruelty,* for the men, blinded by 
avarice rather than enlightened by mercy, so as not to lose a 
moment’s time, cut off the arms, the legs, and the ears which 
bore that jewelry, without a trace of pity. Good men would 
never do such a thing, if only because women are “vessels of 
generation" and of tender, delicate flesh and gentle condition. 
What man would not have been moved to pity contemplating 
their beauty! What man would not have cast down his sword 
bèfore bloodying it on a woman! Worthy of reprimand are 
such cruel victors and their cruel deeds, but you may be sure 
that the ones who did such foul things were not the ordinary 
nor the best of the men. The women all ran crying through the 
streets, covered with blood. Some went fleeing with children in 
their arms but could íind no haven. Quite a few of them were 
defended and sheltered by the virtuous men who were there. 
The city was finally ordered burned, which was done, where- 
upon they set out for another city, Mogadishu,^ which was 
nearby. There, although the enemy was sore afraid, the ferocity 
of contrary winds kept the Christians from waiting and at- 
tacking, and thus hostile weather frustrated their good and 
worthy goal. They left that place and went to Socotra,* whose 
inhabitants consider themselves Christians. They fast during 
Lent and Advent, eating neither meat nor fish. They have 
churches and altars with crosses on them. They observe most 
of the principal feast days, as well as those of the Apostles, 
whose names they talce. They give alms. Every day they hear 
Matins, Vespers, and Compline. They hold the Cross in such 
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segán la carta que dei rey de Portugal en su lengua hobe a mis 
manos largamente recuenta (aunque en ella da la honra a 
Trístán de Acuha). Esta tierra está bien cercada de agua. An- 
coraron acerca el castillo, e como conocieron que eran portu¬ 
gueses sacaron bombardas e pusiéronse en gran defensión, no 
queriendo paces ni aún dejar proveerse de agua de Sacatora. E 
allí mataron los cristianos un capitán Sacatorí. La batalla fue 
muy cruda e en ella se mostro costante e esforzado un capitán 
cuyo nombre era Leonel Coutino, e mucho a los dei castillo 
apresuraba con fieros golpes que de su mano hacía; e los moros 
desamparando el muro e él poniendo escaías, así que los cris¬ 
tianos que primero entraron abrieron la puerta dei castillo e 
entro la gente cristiana e tomaron la fortaleza. Do ningún moro 
escapo, porque ante quisieron morir que rendirse ni quedar con 
la vida perdiendo su patrimônio. E luego los vencedores asegu- 
raron la tierra. Aquella gente era de Fortaque, tierra de Arabia, 
aunque vencida, muriendo esforzada. E pasado el invierno, 
[ [bvii] r ] fueron los espanoles sobre la ciudad de Hormuz con 
el capitán Alonso de Alburquerque, de generación castellano. La 
conquistaron e ganaron. Los moros se levantaron contra los 
cristianos e fueron otra vuelta a Sacatora e de allí al cabo de 
Guardafuni, esperando las naos infieles. E de ahí Alonso de 
Alburquerque envio a Diego de Tabora a tierra de Melinde por 
mantenimientos. A cuyo ruego los dichos capitanes Diego de 
Melo e Nuno Vaz e los que con ellos andaban afilando sus 
espadas en las moriscas gentes se fueron al cabo de Guardafuni 
para el próspero capitán mayor. 
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veneration that he who wears it goes about without fear of 
harm from the enemy or the authorities. So States at length the 
King Manuel letter written in Portuguese that I had at hand 
(although it gives the honor to Tristão da Cunha).* This land 
is completely surrounded by water. They anchored opposite the 
castle, and as soon as it was realized that they were Portuguese, 
mortars were hauled out and a stout defense made ready. They 
did not want peace or even to let the Portuguese take on Soco- 
tran water. There the Christians killed a Socotran captain. The 
batde was very rough, and a captain named Leonel Coutinho* 
proved himself unflinchingly courageous. With the fierce blows 
he dealt them, he sorely pressed the castle defenders. As he drove 
the Moors back from the walls, he put up scaling ladders. Thus, 
the first Christians who succeeded in entering opened the castle 
gates, and the Christians entered and captured the fort. No 
Moor survived, because, rather than surrender and live without 
their patrimony, they chose to die. Then the conquerors Consoli¬ 
dated the land. Although these people, who come from Fartak* 
in the land of Arabia, were defeated, they died courageously. 
When winter passed,* the men of Hispania attacked the city 
of Hormuz under the orders of Captain Afonso de Albuquerque 
(who is of Castilian ancestry).* They conquered and took 
possession of it. The Moors rose up against the Christians, so 
they went to Socotra again and from there to Cape Guardafui 
to lie in wait for infidel ships. From there Afonso de Albu¬ 
querque dispatched Diogo de Tabora to the land of Malindi 
for supplies. At the latter’s request, the said captains Diogo de 
Melo and Nuno Vaz and their companions (who were busy 
honing their swords against the Moorish breed) set out for 
Cape Guardafui and the prosperous Captain Major. 
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Título XXV. Del viaje que los capitanes hicieron para Alfonso 
de Alburquerque. 

Caminando su viaje, los dichos capitanes llegaron a Maga- 
daxo, de que ya hablamos, e vieron una nao de raoros, que a 
tierra enderezaban. E cuando a ella llegaron, la gente fuera 
vieron que estaba, e pusieron fuego con cuanta riqueza dentro 
tenía a sus mercancias. Sin parar, hicieron viaje para Alfonso 
de Alburquerque, de quien fueron honorablemente recibidos. 
El cabo de Guardafuni llámase cabo porque allí la costa dei mar 
fenece. E hay allí otro cabo que se dice Fortaque, entre los cuales 
entra el mar que llaman estrecho de Meca. Llámase Arabia 
Felix por una población que allí Felix se nombra. Es tierra 
doliente, el aire cálido. Sus habitadores son alárabes, criadores de 
ganados. La agua dulce está lejos, que traen a vender en cueros. 
De allí se fueron a Sacatora a tener el invierno. 


Título XXVI. De las cosas que Figueroa cuenta de la isla 
Sacatora, en que estovo cuatro meses. 

Estuvieron los capitanes, con los cuales estaba Martin 
Fernández de Figueroa, todo el invierno (que allá es desde el 
mes de abril hasta mediado agosto) en la isla de Sacatora. En la 
cual hay [ [bvii] T ] hombres bien dispuestos. Estas iglesias no 
tienen santos ni santas, excepto cruces como de la orden de la 
Trinidad. E su clérigo se llama cacis. Tanen a misa con tablas. 
En la iglesia los varones entran por # una puerta e las mujeres 
por otra, sin quebrantar el tal uso. Las cruces untan con man- 
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Title XXV. About the voyage the captains made en route to 
Afonso de Albuquerque. 

During their voyage, the above-mentioned captains came 
upon Mogadishu, of which we have already spoken. They 
sighted a Moorish ship and drove it ashore. When they reached 
it, they saw that everyone was gone, so they set it afire along 
with its entire rich cargo. Without stopping, they journeyed to 
Afonso de Albuquerque, by whom they were honorably wel- 
comed.* Cape Guardafui is called a cape because there the sea- 
coast comes to an end. There is another cape there, called Far- 
tak, and between these two enters the sea they call the Strait of 
Mecca. Arabia Felix® is so called because of a large settlement 
there named Felix. It is a wretched land; the airs are torrid. 
Its inhabitants are Arabs, cattle-raisers, Fresh water is far 
away and is brought there in leather gourds to be sold. From 
there they went to Socotra to spend the winter. 

Title XXVI. About the things Figueroa tells concerning the 
island of Socotra, where he spent four months, 

The captains, and Martin Fernández de Figueroa with 
them, spent the entire winter (which out there runs from the 
month of April through the middle of August) on the island 
of Socotra. On this island one finds good-natured men.* These 
churches do not have statues of men or women saints, only 
crosses like that of the Trinitarian Order.* Their priest is called 
cacis, They sound for Mass with wooden tablets. The men 
enter church by one door and the women by another, and 
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teca en las solemnidades. Las mujeres aman mucho a la gente 
cristiana espanola. Saben algunos arábigo; tienen lengua própria, 
Los hombres andan desnudos excepto las partes vergonzosas. Las 
mujeres traen camisas moriscas, los cabellos largos, esparcidos 
por las espaldas. Las mujeres son comunes, que es una abomina- 
ble costumbre. Así que el marido vos convidará que durmáis 
con su mujer e el padre e la madre con sus hijas. Es gente libidi¬ 
nosa. En aquella tierra muy pocas veces llueve excepto rocio, No 
nade en ella trigo, arroz, mijo, ni cebada. Hay mucho ganado e 
palmares. Do cuesta un cântaro de vino mil e seiscientos mara- 
vedis, una aguja veinte maravedís, e así otras muchas cosas 
necesarias. 


Titulo XXVII, De como se conquistó Hormuz e las condiciones 
de sus gentes, 

Un caballero de la companía dei capitán mayor Alonso de 
Alburquerque conto fidelísimamente a los capitanes de la otra 
costa la conquista de Hormuz, que Figueroa escribió en un libro 
de las cosas que allá había, con lo cual concordaba la letra dei 
rey don Manuel portuguesa. E dijo como después que la forta- 
leza tomaron a los fortaquines, que a manera de suizos o sol¬ 
dados pelean, la cual dejado liabían proveída de gente, yendo 
a buscar mantenimientos, fueron guiados por la mar a la parte 
de Arabia e fueron a Calayate, ciudad rica de puerto, de que 
el capitan mayor holgó, por se hallar en tierra de [ [bviii] r ] 
buenos mantenimientos. Do tomaron puerto, aunque dificultoso, 
por estar apoderado de hermosas naos e la tierra de más bellos 
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this practice never varies. On solemn occasions they anoint the 
cross with lard. The women dearly love the Christians of 
Hispania. Some of these people know Arabic, but they have 
their own language. The men go about naked except for their 
shameful parts. The women wear Moorish tunies; they wear 
their hair long and comb it down their backs. Women are held 
in common, which is an abominable custom. Thus the husband 
will invite you to sleep with his wife, and fathers and mothers 
with their daughters. They are a libidinous people. In that land 
it rarely rains except for the dew. No wheat grows there, nor 
rice, millet, nor barley. There are lots of cattle and palm 
groves. A pitcher of wine there costs sixteen hundred maravedis, 
a needle twenty maravedis, and similar prices must be paid for 
many other necessary things. 

Title XXVII. About the capture of Hormuz and the ways of 
its inhabitants. 

A knight from Captain Major Afonso de Albuquerque’s 
company scrupulously related to the captains of the other coast* 
the conquest of Hormuz; and what Figueroa wrote in his book 
about the things that took place there coincided with King 
ManuePs Portuguese letter. He told how, after they had seized 
the fort from the Fartaks, who fight like Swiss mercenaries* 
they left it strongly garrisoned and set out in search of pro- 
visions.* Sailing along the Arabian coast, they carne to Kalhat* 
a rich port city, and the Captain Major was delighted to have 
come upon a land of good supplies. They entered the harbor, 
although with difficulty, for it was occupied by many hand- 
some ships and ringed by elegant buildings along the shore. 
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edifícios. Donde gran ruído con la artillería hicieron por los 
atemorizar, e tomaron mantenimientos de que los moros pro- 
veyeron; e no les hizo dano el capitán porque les había dado 
seguro e en senal un anillo suyo. Calayate, que fue después 
cuando Hormuz se levantó destruída, era más poblada fuera 
que dentro. Alonso de Alburquerque se partió otro día e llegaron 
a un puerto nombrado Curiate, que es otrosí dei rey de Hormuz. 
Es una poblacion en la ribera muy rica, bien guarnecida de 
bombardas. A la cual el capitán mayor rogo les dejasen tomar 
mantenimientos, de que los moros no se hicieron caso. E otro 
dia Alonso de Alburquerque apercibió su gente e capitanes de 
reguarda e dioles batalla. Destruyólos, e los moros huyendo, los 
cristianos matando, fueron las naos bien proveídas de riquezas e 
mantenimientos que en tierra hallaron, conviene saber: abun- 
dancia de trigo, harina, arroz, dátiles, pescado, manteca e miei. 
Donde reposaron tres dias, En todo el dicho recuentro o lid no 
mataron de la gente de los cristianos excepto un negro dei 
capitan mayor que se había desmandado. La cual vitoria habida, 
entraron sus naos, quemaron e abrasaron la mezquita, tierra 
e navios, que nada quedo. E fueron por la mar adelante a 
Mascate, que es dei rey de Hormuz, mayor que Curiate, cuyo 
puerto era muy bueno e bien apercibido a defenderse. Pero 
como los moros con seguro se vieron con el capitán mayor, el 
cual asaz temor e espanto les puso, hicieron lo que les mando 
e quedaron por vasallos dei rey de Portugal. Donde los cristianos 
hobieron muy frescas e ricas provisiones, pero ante pelearon con 
ellos bravamente e fue la batalla cruel porque los moros que- 
brantaron la paz que prometieron, [ [bviii] T } la ciudad puesta 
a saeomano, el regidor de ella muerto e un capitán cristiano 
herido, la ciudad, naos e riquezas de ella abrasadas e 
vueltas ceniza. Con la cual vitoria se recogieron a las naos, 
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They gave a thunderous artillery display to frighten the inhab- 
itants. They took the supplies the Moors provided, and the Cap- 
tain did not harm them, because he had given them a guarantee 
and one of his rings as token thereof. Kalhat, later destroyed 
when Hormuz revolted, was more populated outside the city 
than within. Afonso de Albuquerque departed next day, and 
they went to a port named Quryat,* which also belongs to the 
King of Hormuz. It is a very wealthy town located at the 
water’s edge, well stocked with mortars. The Captain Major 
requested provisions, but the Moors paid no attention. So next 
day Afonso de Albuquerque organized his men and the cap- 
tains of the rear guard and commenced the attack. He destroyed 
the enemy, and, with Moors fleeing and Christians killing, the 
ships were well stocked with the riches and supplies they found 
ashore, namely an abundance of wheat, flour, rice, dates, fish, 
lard, and honey. They rested there for three days. In all this 
said encounter or battle no Christian was killed, only one of 
the Captain Major’s Negrões who had strayed ofí. After this 
victory, they boarded their ships. They had burned and razed 
the mosque, the land, and the ships; nothing remained, They 
sailed forth to Masqat,® which belongs to the King of Hormuz. 
Larger than Kalhat, it had a good port and stout defenses. 
However, the Moors met with the Captain Major (who truly 
awed and terrified them) under a flag of truce, whereupon they 
did as he directed and became vassals of the King of Portugal. 
There the Christians secured very fresh and rich provisions, 
but first they had to fight a fierce and cruel battle, for the Moors 
broke their promise of peace. The city was sacked, the ruler 
killed, and one Christian captain wounded. The city, its ships and 
riches were burned and reduced to ashes. With this victory they 
returned to the ships; the battle had taken place on a Sunday 
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domingo, de manana, tres horas de batalla. E de allí embarcaron 
e fueron Alfonso de Alburquerque e su gente costa a costa a un 
lugar que se decía Sohar, do estaba fortaleza, capitán e gente de 
guarnicion por el rey de Hormuz. E vistas las naos de los cris- 
tianos, con el temor que hobieron el capitán e su gente, los 
moros e Sohar se hicieron vasallos dei rey don Manuel de 
Portugal; e hicieron grandes fiestas, quedando la bandera de 
las quinas en la fortaleza, diciendo moros e cristianos: “|Por¬ 
tugal e Espana!” 

Título XXVIII. Como llegaron a Orfacán los cristianos e quê 
les suceàió. 

Alegres con las pasadas hazanas, ensangrentados los cristia¬ 
nos en aquella canina e perra gente que no osaba esperar, parti¬ 
dos de Sohar para Orfacán, que es muy más rica e poderosa, 
aportaron sin contradición (por las guerras comarcanas ya todos 
los moros absentes de ella), a la cual pusieron fuego. Yendo en el 
alcance a los moros, sacados los ganados e agua que robaron, e 
desque se proveyeron, e abrasada toda, caminaron al reino de 
Hormuz do aportaron. 


Título XXIX. De la ciudad de Hormuz, como viven sus 
pobladores e su grandeza. 

Hormuz es una nombrada e populosa ciudad de grandes 
gentes e trato, la cual tiene su asiento en la boca dei mar de 
Pérsia en la costa de Arabia. E es isla estéril de mantenimientos, 
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morning and lasted three hours. From there Afonso de Albu¬ 
querque and his men moved along the coast to a town called 
Suhar,* where there was a fort garrisoned by a captain and men 
of the King of Hormuz. As soon as they saw the Christian ships, 
the captain and his men were terrified, so Suhar and its Moors 
became vassals of King Manuel of Portugal. Great celebrations 
were held, and the Portuguese banner was raised over the fort, 
with Moors and Christians shouting: “Portugal and Spain!” 


Title XXVIII. About what happened when the Christians 
reached Khor Va\\an'P 

Thrilled by their recent feats and steeped in the blood of 
those mangy curs who had not dared to stay and face thera, 
the Christians left Suhar for Khor Fakkan, which is much 
more rich and powerful, where they landed unopposed (on ac- 
count of local wars the Moors were all away). Setting fire to 
the city, they went out in search of the Moors, then carried off 
cattle and water. As soon as they had taken provisions and 
burned everything, they made their way to the kingdom of 
Hormuz and entered the harbor. 

Title XXIX. About the city of Hormuz: how its inhabitants 
live and its magnificence. 

Hormuz is a renowned and populous city, a great trading 
center for many peoples. It is situated at the mouth of the 
Persian Sea off the Arabian coast.* It is a barren island, for 
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que agua dulce tiene poca; porque es sierra de sal e piedra sufre. 
Provéese de agua de otra cercana isla que Quéxumen se dice; 
la tierra firme de que se provee es Pérsia, do hay uvas, [ c r } 
melones e higos e otras cosas. Es cabeza de reino que tiene mu- 
chas ciudades, villas e lugares. Edificóse en tal lugar porque más 
fuerte fuese. E tiene dos puertos, de levante e poniente, muy 
buenos. Es cercada, sus edifícios de piedra, altos. A la parte de la 
mar tiene un castillo do el rey se aposenta, en la otra parte sierras. 
En medio de ella está la mezquita, muy grande e hermosa, si más 
puede ser. Hay en la ciudad mercancias ricas de sedas, aljôfar e 
piedras preciosas. El aljôfar traen de la isla Baharén e allí lo 
pescan. Acerca de ahí hay un rey que se llama de Lara, que es 
reino suyo. 


Título XXX. Como fue conquistada Hormuz por Alonso de 
Álburquerque e la gente que llevaba cristiuna. 

Llegados los capitanes cristianos al reino e ciudad de 
Hormuz, vieron estar en el puerto trescientas velas muy 
poderosas de moros que en aquella tierra trataban. E ellos iban 
con seis naves, su bandera puesta en la gavia, que ancoraron 
junto con las más gruesas naves. E mandó Alonso de Albur- 
querque al capitán de la nao dei rey de Cambaya, que ya teme¬ 
roso estaba, que con dos moros fuese a llevar una embajada a 
Cojatar, que era moro e gobernador, que el rey era mozo. La 
cual era que lo venía a sujetar al rey de Portugal su senor e que 
el era su capitan mayor. A lo cual respondió Cojatar que él era 
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there is little fresh water; it suffers because it is a series of bilis 
composed of salt and stone. The water supply comes from an- 
other nearby island called Qeshm.^ The mainland from which 
it gets supplies is Pérsia, where there are grapes, melons, figs, 
and other things. It is the seat of a kingdom which possesses 
many cities, towns, and villages. It was built on that spot to 
be as fortified as possible. There are two very good harbors, one 
to the east and one to the west. It is an enclosed city, and the 
buildings are tall and made of stone. Facing the sea it has a 
castle where the king resides; in the other direction are hills. In 
the center of the city stands the mosque, huge and beautiful as 
can be. The city has rich Stores of silk, pearls, and precious 
stones. The pearls come from the island of Bahrain,* where 
they fish for them. Nearby there is a king called Larak,® ruler 
of a kingdom of the same name. 

Title XXX. How Hormuz ms conquered by Afonso de Albu¬ 
querque and his Christian company. 

When the Christian captains reached the kingdom and city 
of Hormuz, they saw in the harbor three hundred very powerful 
ships belonging to the Moors who traded in that land. They 
anchored their six ships, banners waving in the topsails, right 
next to the largest ships. Afonso de Albuquerque made the 
captain of the King of Cambay’s ship,* who was already terri- 
fied, go with two Moors and carry a message to Coje Atar, 3 * 
the Moor who governed, because the king was only a boy. The 
message said that he had come to place them under the rule 
of the King of Portugal his lord, and that he was his captain 
major. To which Coje Atar replied that he was the captain 
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su capitán mayor. A lo cual respondió Cojatar* que él le pro¬ 
metia hacer toda honesta paz e concierto. No obstante eso, los 
tnoros e sus naos e gentes con asaz armas vinieron a cercar a 
Alonso de Alburquerque. E a los cristianos el remedio fue poner 
fuego a la artillería espanola e tirar bombardas. E luego la mar 
sorbió una grande nao de moros de un hijo dei rey de Cambaya, 
que a Cojatar favorecia, e infinidad de moros que fueron 
muertos, al menos sin cuenta. E los que de ellos quedaron 
huyeron con Cojatar, encallando sus naos, e otros a nado o como 
posible les fue, que pare- [ [c] T ] cia la mar ir toda cubierta de 
ellos rodando. Los navios de moros fueron combatidos e en 
breve senoreados de los cristianos. Bien se podría estonces llamar 
el mar bermejo, que tal iba él con la sangre de los moros 
muertos. Pero la causa porque así se dice es porque las arenas 
son coloradas, que la agua es como la de los otros mares. 
Fenecieron estonces más de tres mil moros e por espacio de tres 
dias se anduvieron así muertos holgando sobre la agua en las 
mareas, que era placer de los ver danzar a son. Pero aún después 
no los dejaban menear a su sabor, que con garfios agudos de 
Herro los sacaban para ver si lievaban joyas ricas. Algunos 
cristianos fueron heridos e con la vitoria e buena andanza 
presto fueron ricos e sanos, que nunca por mejor empleadas 
dieron llagas que aquellas. E el capitán mayor volvió a correr 
la ribera muy osado como aquel a quien bien suele decir. E 
quemó mas de dento e cincuenta naos, que era hermosa cosa 
de ver, e los arrabales de la ciudad, Lo cual viendo los moros, 
desampararon muchos a Hormuz, que un moro gran astrólogo 
habia dicho a Cojatar que en tal hora los cristianos allí hahían 

# There is a printer’s error in the repetition of words here. Coje Atar 
may wcll have responded that he was his own captain major; 
Albuquerque did make a peace offér to the city, 
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major. Afonso de Albuquerque promised them an honest and 
harmonious peace, but nevertheless the Moors set out with a 
great number of men, ships, and arms to surround Afonso de 
Albuquerque. The solution for the Christians was to fire the 
artillery and mortars of Hispania. Right away the sea swallowed 
up a large Moorish ship belonging to the King of Cambay’s 
son, who was supporting Coje Atar. An infinite number of 
Moors were killed,* so many that one lost count. Those 
who survived drove their ships aground and ran away with 
Coje Atar. Others tried swimming or whatever means possible: 
the sea seemed to be covered with thrashing Moors. The Moor¬ 
ish warships were attacked and quickly captured by the Chris¬ 
tians. One could certainly call it the Red Sea* then, it was so 
red with the blood of dead Moors. But the reason for this name 
is that the sands are colored, for the water it just like that of 
other seas. On that occasion more than three thousand Moors 
perished. For three days they floated in and out with the tides, 
and it was a pleasure to watch them dance about. But they were 
not even to be permitted to bob about on their own: with sharp 
hooks they were hauled out to see whether they were wearing 
any valuable jewelry. Some Christians were wounded, but 
victory and good fortune soon made them rich and healthy, for 
they knew that no wounds had been as worthwhile as those. 
The Captain Major continued his daring raids along the coast 
in a manner befitting him, # He burned more than one hundred 
and fifty ships, a beautiful sight, and set fire to the outskirts of 
the city. Seeing this, many Moors abandoned Hormuz, for a 
great Moorish astrologer* had told Coje Atar that the Christians 
were arriving at such a time that they would be able to do 

* como aquel a quien bien suele decir. The Spanish is not al- 
together clear here. 
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llegado que habían de cumplír su voluntad; de como huían no 
fue sabidor Alonso de Alburquerque. E Cojatar envio a pedir t 
misericórdia e hacerse vasallo dei rey de Portugal e dio grandes 
riquezas ai capitán mayor. Lo cual fue concertado como el 
capitan quiso, sujetándolo cuanto ordenó; e la letra de paz fue ;; 
escripta en papel con letras de oro, la lengua de Pérsia, e otra \ 
en arabigo cavada en tablas de oro, cada una metida en caja de 
plomo, El rey de Hormuz por quien* Cojatar gobernaba se f 
decía Cefadín Abenadar. | 

I 

I 

Titulo XXXI. De la solemnidad que con la bandera de Portugal | 
se hizo. 

Bien aventurada se pudo decir la bandera de Portugal e el 
conde don Enrique de Costantinopla, padre de don Alonso 
Enríquez, primero rey de él, de quien son e han sido descen- 
dientes reyes e vitoriosos prín- [ cii r ] cipes de Portugal. Quiero 
que sepáis el parentesco que los reyes de Portugal tienen con 
muchos caballeros de Salamanca cuyas senales son las de Aragón 
cruzadas dei conde don Remón. Que descienden de dos her- 
manos e así de un padre: porque don Enrique de Costantinopla 
e don Remón de Tolosa (que reedificó a Salamanca, de quien 
vienen los Remones de bastones o varillas, padre dei emperador 
don Alonso) e el papa Calisto, gran pontífice en la iglesia de 
Dios, fueron hermanos; e el conde don Remón de San Gil 
(tuerto de un ojo, de quien descienden los Remones de 
Ledesma e de don Pedro Remón su hijo) e el conde don Remón 
de Tolosa e don Enrique fueron cunados e primos, casados con 
* qu en 
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whatever they wished. Afonso de Albuquerque did not Imow 
they were fleeing. Coje Atar sent word begging for mercy and 
asking to become a vassal of the King of Portugal; he gave 
great riches to the Captain Major. A peace was arranged 
whereby he submitted to all the Captain Major’s commands. 
The words of the pact were written on paper in gold letters in 
the Persian tongue, and a copy in Arabic was carved in tablets 
of gold, each placed inside a lead chest, The King of Hormuz 
for whom Coje Atar governed was called Saif ud Din Ibn ud 
Dar. 


Title XXXI. About the solemn homage rendered the banner of 
Portugal 

Blessed indeed were the banner of Portugal and Count 
Henrique of Constantinople, the father of Dom Afonso Hen¬ 
riques, PortugaPs first king, from whom the kings and victorious 
princes of Portugal have descended. I want you to know the 
relationship between the kings of Portugal and many knights 
of Salamanca 3 * whose coats of arms are those of Aragon crossed 
with those of Count Remón. For they descend from two 
brothers and thus from one father: Dom Henrique of Con¬ 
stantinople and Don Remón of Toulouse (who rebuilt Sala¬ 
manca; from whom descend the Remones of the bars or staífs, 
the father of the Emperor Don Alfonso), and Pope Calixtus, 
that great Pontiff of God’s Church, were brothers; and Count 
Remón of Saint Gilles (blind in one eye; from whom descend 
the Remones of Ledesma and Don Pedro Remón his son) and 
the Count Remón of Toulouse and Dom Henrique were 


i 

I 
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tres hijas dei rey don Alonso. Volviendo* al propósito, fueron 
concertadas las paces, muy festejada la bandera dei rey don 
Manuel: que por mandado dei capitán mayor salieron a caballo 
e de atavio por las calles de la ciudad Cojatar e los principales 
de ella. E tanta era la gente que mucho los cristianos se maravi- 
llaban de su vitoria, e descabalgaron a las puertas de los palacios 
reales, a quien el rey salió a recibir, E Jorge Barreto que la 
bandera llevaba se la entrego, diciendo si recibía aquella bandera 
como de su rey e senor. E tres veces preguntando, respondió que 
si, e fue puesta en la principal torre dei castillo, donde estovo la 
senal cristiana poderosamente tri unfan do. 


Titulo XXXII, Como hobo despuês muchas revuéltas e lides 
entre Alonso de Alburquerque e Cojatar, 

Muchas discórdias hobo, asegurado Hormuz, entre los capi- 
tanes espanoles, que causaron cuatro cristianos pasarse a Cojatar 
e que el pensase hacer traición a Alonso de Alburquerque. E 
porque las guerras fueron muchas, grandes e diversas, [ [cii] T ] 
no me deterné en ello, pero quiero que sepáis que en las diferen¬ 
cias de este anof la principal ciudad de Quéxumen e grandesí 
lugares § de Hormuz [fueron puestos] a fuego e a sangre. Cojatar 
e su gente fueron siempre muy maltratados, tomando otra vez 
con cuatro navios a Calayate los cristianos, que corrieron e persi- 
guieron tan cruda e ensangrentadamente la tierra de Hormuz 
que Cojatar e el rey Cefadín enviaron a don Francisco bisrey 
de las índias por seguro, el cual mostraron a Alonso de 

* volviedo f destano % grando § Iogaren 
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brothers-in-law and cousins, married to three daughters of King 
Alfonso. Getting baclc to the story, peace was arranged and the 
Portuguese banner of King Manuel honored. By order of the 
Captain Major, Coje Atar and the leading dignitaries of the city 
carne forth on horseback in their finest robes. There were so 
many people that the Christians marveled at having gained the 
victory. They dismounted at the gates of the royal palaces, and 
the King came out to receive them. Jorge Barreto,' 5 ’ the flag- 
bearer, handed it to him, asking if he accepted that banner as 
from his King and lord. He asked the question three times, and 
each time the King answered yes. The Christian banner was 
raised over the main tower of the castle, and there it remained 
in powerful triumph. 

Title XXXII. How there later ensued many disputes and quar- 
rels between Afonso de Albuquerque and Coje Atar. 

Following the seizure of Hormuz, there were many dis- 
agreements among the captains of Hispania,* which led four 
Christians* to go over to Coje Atar and encouraged him to plot 
to betray Afonso de Albuquerque. Because the battles were 
many, large, and diverse,* I shall not dwell on them, but I 
do want you to know that during this year’s disputes the 
principal city of Qeshm and important towns around Hormuz 
were burned and put to the sword. Coje Atar and his men were 
constantly defeated. The Christians took Kalhat a second time* 
with four ships. They pursued and attacked the lands of 
Hormuz in such a fierce and bloodthirsty manner that Coje 
Atar and King Saif ud Din sent word to Dom Francisco, the 
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Alburquerque, que ya en el puerto estaba para los combatir. 
E como vio las paces e que el rey Cefadín e Cojatar eran vasallos 
dei rey de Portugal, cesó su guerra que esperaba* hacer con 
grande e esforzado ânimo, que contra infieles e moros siempre 
tovo. E aún después, porque Cojatar no le quiso dar los cuatro 
cristianos que a él se pasaron, le desbarato e destruyó a Nahán, 
que era cerca la isla de Lara, que dista cuatro léguas de 
Hormuz. Donde hacia la parte de Quéxumen fue desbaratado un 
galeón de Diego de Melo e él muerto, que como iba todo 
armado, no pareció encima de la agua. De que los cristianos 
hobieron mucho pesar, pero él murió por la fe de Cristo e como 
buen caballero, e en el cielo e en la tierra terná perpetua gloria. 
De ahí se partio Alonso de Alburquerque para la índia e halla- 
ron él e su gente al bisrey de grande armada en Cananor, con 
los cuales hobieron unos e otros gran placer e alegria; e contá- 
ronse las cosas que les acaecieran largamente, como era razón. 


Titulo XXXIII. Como contaron los dei bisrey la muerte de don 
Lorenzo de Almeida e lo que les habia f acaecido, 

Los de la companía de don Francisco empezaron a contar a 
sus huéspedes la muerte de don Lorenzo de Almeida, hijo dei 
bisrey, vertiendo lágrimas de sus ojos, que fue de la manera que 
oiréis. Después que Tristán de Acuna fue ido a Portugal con 
las naos de especiería, don Lorenzo de Almeida, católico cristia- 
no e buen caballero, [ ciii r ] como su muerte da testimonio, se 
partió de Cananor a correr la costa hasta Caúl. Llegó a un puerto 

* esperanba f habían 
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Viceroy of the Indies, requesting a written assurance. 3 ’ They 
showed this to Afonso de Albuquerque just as he was entering 
the harbor to attaclc them. When he saw the peace document 
and that King Saif ud Din and Coje Atar were vassals of the 
King of Portugal, he ceased the campaign he had hoped to 
wage with the magnificent and determined spirit he always 
showed against infidels and Moors. Even then, since Coje Atar 
would not surrender the four Christians who had gone over to 
him, he razed and destroyed Naband,* located near the island 
of Larak, which is four leagues from Hormuz. Near Qeshm, 
Diogo de Melo’s galleon was sunk, and he was killed, for, being 
fully armed, he could not stay afloat. This sorely grieved the 
Christians, but he died a good knight for the Faith of Christ, 
and in heaven and on earth perpetuai glory shall be his. From 
there Afonso de Albuquerque set out for índia, where he and 
his men found the Viceroy at Cannanore with a huge fleet. 
They were all pleased and happy to see each other® and related 
at length the things which had befallen them, as was fitting. 

Title XXXIII. How the Viceroy’s men told of Dom Lourenço’s 
death and what élse had befallen them. 

With tears flowing from their eyes, the men of Dom 
Francisco’s company began to tell their guests about the 
death of the Viceroy’s son Dom Lourenço, and you shall 
hear how it happened. After Tristão da Cunha had left for 
Portugal with the spice ships, Dom Lourenço de Almeida, a 
Catholic Christian and good knight as his death testifies, 
embarked from Cannanore on a series of raids along the coast 
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que se llama o nombra Dabul, lleno de muchas naos, aunque 
no apercibidas. E los moros con temor que habían de los cristia- 
nos acometieron paces, sin las cuales, como no hacían ciertas e 
se aparejaban de guerra, los cristianos dieron en ellos e desbara- 
taronlos, quemando diez naos que despojaron e habían dado en 
seco. Los cristianos con Pero Barrueco e Diego Pérez capitanes 
salieron en tierra, tomaron el baluarte e toda la artillería de 
Dabul, volviéndose a las naos sin peligro. E partieron de allí 
para Caiil sin llevar ningún herido ni muerto. En la cual ciudad 
de Caúl aportaron, que es el puerto mity bueno e dista por veinte 
léguas de Dabul. E fueron pacíficamente recibidos porque sus 
habitadores tenían paz con los cristianos, que se proveyeron de 
agua e de palomas, que muchas hay allí, e caminaron su viaje I 

para Angediva do don Francisco de Almeida bisrey estaba. Del 
cual bien recibidos, fueron enviados otro viaje con veinte cinco 
naos de Cochín que el bisrey encomendo a su hijo don Lorenzo 
defendiese e guardase porque el rey de Cochín era dei rey de 
Portugal, que iban a cargar de trigo a Caúl. Donde en llegando, 
estovo don Lorenzo todo el mes de febrero hasta doce de marzo. 

E queriéndose partir para Cochín, # vieron yen ir por la costa de 
la mar cinco naos de manera de las de Espana, con gavias, e 
siete galeras que parecían ser de las de Alonso de Alburquerque 
a prima facie. Con todo, se recogieron los cristianos a sus naos 
porque tenían nuevas que en la ciudad de Dio estaban naves de 
rumes o de turcos allá así dichos. E llegando al puerto, fueron 
muchos los tiros de artillería e grande la lid que hobieron; e 
hirieron veinte e cinco hombres con flechas en la companía dei 
capitán mayor, de los cuales solo uno murió. E otro día por la 
manana grande fue el combate que otrosí hobo, porque aferraron 
* Caúl 
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as far as Chaul.* He reached a port named Dabul;* it was 
filled with many ships which were not yet ready for battle. The 
Moors, because of their fear of the Christians, sued for peace, 
but, since they would not confirm it and began to arm thera- 
selves for battle, the Christians attacked and routed them. They 
burned ten ships they had stripped and driven aground. The 
Christians surged ashore behind captains Pero Barreto* and 
Diogo Pires,* seized the bulwarks and all of DabuPs artillery, 
and returned safely to the ships. They went off in the direction of 
Chaul, having suffered neither dead nor wounded. They made 
port at the city of Chaul, a good port twenty leagues from 
Dabul. They were peacefully received because the inhabitants 
are at peace with the Christians. Taking on water and pigeons, 
of which there are many thereabouts, they made their way to 
Angedive. There they were welcomed by Viceroy Dom Fran¬ 
cisco de Almeida and sent out on another voyage with twenty- 
five Cochin ships which the Viceroy entrusted to his son Dom 
Lourenço to defend and protect, since the King of Cochin was 
friendly to the King of Portugal. They were bound for Chaul 
for a cargo of wheat. Dom Lourenço was at Chaul the entire 
month of February, until the twelfth of March. Then, as 
they were preparing to leave for Cochin, they sighted five ships 
like those of Hispania, with topsails, approaching along the 
coast, and seven galleys that prima facie appeared to be Afonso 
de Albuquerque’s. Nonetheless, the Christians drew back to 
their ships because they had word that in the city of Diu was 
a fleet of Turks,* or Rumis as they are called out there. Corning 
into the harbor, these ships started to attack them, firing many 
rounds of artillery. Their arrows wounded twenty-five of the 
Captain Major’s company, of whom only one died. Next 
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las nãos de los [ [ciii] T ] cristianos a las de los rumes e las 
desbaratam cuasi todas e metieron muchos de ellos sangrientos 
en la mar, que era maravilla cuan colorada estaba. E fue muerto 
estonces Mamalí, el mayor armador dei rey de Calicut. Duro 
aquella batalla hasta hora de vísperas; solas dos naos de los 
rumes quedaron. Las cuales estando puestas en la agonia de la 
muerte, vieron de las naos dei rey de Cambaya grande armada 
venir por la mar, cuyo capitán era Malicayaz, senor de una 
ciudad que es dicha de Dio, en ayuda de los rumes con cua- 
renta e nueve navios de remos, e llegáronse al puerto. Lo cual 
visto por los cristianos, ordenaron de se salir dei puerto por 
poder más a su salvo pelear. E la nao en que iba la capitania 
de don Lorenzo e él quedo trasera e fue tan desdichado que fue 
a caer en unas estozas do nunca pudo salir, yendo muy delan- 
teras las de su companía. Allí los rumes sin ninguna piedad* 
con sus naos e gentes ocurrieron e forzada la defensión de los 
cristianos, la metieron debajo de la agua, donde murió de dos 
bombardadas don Lorenzo de Almeida, delante los suyos como 
excelente capitán, buen cristiano por la fe de Cristo e senalado 
caballero de Portugal, que en su linaje será a los parientes eterna 
corona. De allí Malicayaz llevo vivos diez e ocho cristianos, los 
cuales envio a Campanel, que es una villa muy fuerte e viciosa 
donde está cuasi siempre el rey de Cambaya. El cual es criado 
e suele ser con ponzona: cuando ninos [se la dan] en poca 
cuantidad e así se la acrecientan creciendo. E si algún grande de 
su reino le ha enojado, hácele vestir una camisa suya, e sudando 
con ella muere, O mándales comer betei mascado en su boca e 
luego hinchado de la ponzonosa saliva muere. E el rey de 
Cambaya holgó mucho de ver aquellos cristianos, que nun- 
* piadad 
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morning equally fierce combat took place, as the Christian ships 
grappled with the Rumis’ and routed almost all of them. They 
sent many bloody Moors sprawling into the water — it was 
amazing how reddish it was — and killed Mamaly, the King 
of CalicuPs chief armorer. That encounter lasted until the hour 
of vespers; only two Rumi ships were left, and with these about 
to be finished oíf, they sighted a great fleet belonging to the 
King of Cambay approaching. Commanded by Melik Yas,® 
ruler of a city called Diu, forty-nine oared galleys came into 
the harbor to aid the Rumis. In view of this, the Christians 
resolved to leave the harbor,® in order to be able to fight more 
freely. Dom Lourenço’s flagship was the last to leave, and he had 
the misfortune to have it get snarled among some fishermen’s 
stakes, from which it never could break loose, especially when 
the other ships of the company had already sailed on ahead. 
Ruthlessly converging on them with their ships and men, the 
Rumis breached the Christian defenses and sent the ship to the 
bottom. Dom Lourenço de Almeida was killed by two mortar 
shots.® In the forefront of his countrymen, this excellent captain 
gave his life as a good Christian for the Faith of Christ. A dis- 
tinguished knight of Portugal, he shall ever stand as a shining 
light to all of his lineage. Melik Yas seized eighteen Christian 
survivors and sent them to Champanel,® a fortified and luxur- 
ious city where the King of Cambay almost always resides. 
This King is raised on poison as a matter of course. They 
give it to him in small doses as a child and increase it as he 
grows older. Thus, should some high person of the kingdom 
anger him, the King maltes him put on one of his shirts. As 
soon as the man sweats, he dies. Or else he has them eat betei 
that he has been chewing, and right away they swell up from 
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[ civ r ] ca los había visto. E de allí los llevaron a la ciudad de | 

Dio, donde era senor Malicayaz, E los rumes se fueron para allá, jf 

que hay buen puerto e de allí se querían ir a fortalecer en 
Calicut. Los cristianos cuando acordaron de poner remedio en # 

la nao de don Lorenzo que atrás quedara, viéndola so el agua e 
muerta la gente, no pudieron remediar, que ya para ello esta- 
ban en sus bateles aparejados. E así muy tristes se partieron a 
Cochín do el bisrey estaba. E con las nuevas ninguno osó ir ; 

excepto Francisco de Anaya, capitán en una caravela de vela 
latina, porque entendió ser don Francisco tan cuerdo que no 
se ofendería de aquello en que ellos no habían sido culpantes. 

Oída la triste relación, con el mayor esfuerzo de corazón que 
pudo, disimuló, diciendo que gran gloria le quedaba por la 
muerte de su hijo, en haber muerto como bueno e católico 
cristiano e leal caballero, e que Dios lo dio e Dios lo tomo, que 
se hiciese su voluntad. E después que algán tiempo se adere- 
zaron; el bisrey don Francisco, que lastimado traía su corazón 
en el secreto de sus entrarias, se partió con su gente para Cana- 
nor, adonde se juntaron con la de Alonso de Alburquerque. E 
de ahí caminaron con diez y ocho velas en busca de los rumes. 


Título XXXIV. Como el bisrey se partió de Cananor en busca 
de los rumes [e] llegó a Honor, Mergeo e Angediva. 

Don Francisco bisrey con diez y ocho velas a nueve dias 
de deciembre de 1508 anos partió de Cananor en busca de los 
rumes, en que iban mil e trescientos hombres bien aparejados 
de todas armas a guerra necesarias. E fue la batalla en una muy 
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the poisonous saliva and die. The King of Cambay was de- 
lighted, for they were the very first Christians he had ever seen. 
From there they were taken to the city of Diu, where Melik Yas 
governed. The Rumis went there also, because it has a good 
port, and from there they planned to go to Calicut for rein- 
forcements. The Christians, by the time they had gotten ready* 
and moved into their longboats to go baclc and help Dom 
Lourenço’s ship, saw that nothing could be done, for it had gone 
down and the men had been killed. Thus, they sadly set sail 
for Cochin and the Viceroy. No one dared bring the news 
except Francisco de Anaya,* captain of a lateen-rigged caravel. 
He knew Dom Francisco to be so reasonable that he would not 
take offense at something for which they had not been to 
blame. Upon hearing the news, with the greatest effort his 
heart could muster, he veiled his sorrow, saying that his son’s 
death left him great glory, for he died a good Catholíc Christian 
and faithful knight. The Lord gave him and the Lord has 
taken him away;* His will be done. A short time later, the 
Viceroy, hiding his broken heart deep within himself, armed 
his men and set out for Cannanore. There they met Afonso de 
Albuquerque’s men and proceeded with eighteen ships in 
search of the Rumis.* 

Title XXXIV. How the Viceroy lejt Cannanore in search of 
the Rumis and visited Onor, Margâo ,* and Angeâive . 

The Viceroy Dom Francisco, with eighteen sail on the 
ninth of December 1508, left Cannanore in search of the Rumis, 
accompanied by thirteen hundred men equipped with all the 
necessary weapons of war. The battle took place on a very clear 
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and quiet night. There was a full moon, yet it did not shed as 
much light as a star and it stayed that way for two hours, which 
they considered a good omen. In olden days many people used 
to look for good omens. They led many kings to launch great 
battles and conquer enemy hosts and captains, when otherwise 
they might have been defeated. For example, the fim sign that 
appeared in the world was that eagle which perched on Jupiter’s 
banner* as he was about to go against his father Saturn to 
avenge his brothers’ bloody deaths. Taking it as a good omen, he 
placed an eagle on his banner and became a most victorious 
sovereign. In the Roman monarchy today there is in Rome an 
important family with the name Bonis Augurik® When I was 
there I asked them about the origin of their excellent name. I 
informed them that the principal estate and manor house of 
the bountiful Montaria of Castile is named Agüero. The 
Agüeros are descendants of Count Fernán González* and of 
royal blood, as is manifest to the welkead and chroniclers. Well, 
the Viceroy of Portugal took his leave of the King of Cannanore, 
who is most friendly to the Christians and the King of Portugal. 
In the nearby port of Margão they fitted out two ships the King 
of Gersoppa had given to King Manuel. The people of this 
land are good-natured, They adore idols. When the husband dies, 
the wife willingly throws herself onto the pyre; they say they 
are going to celebrate new nuptials in the other world. From 
there the Viceroy went to Angedive where he took on water. 
From that place Melik Yas and the Viceroy exchanged letters,® 
in which Melik Yas tried to absolve himself in the matter of the 
death of the Viceroy’s son, because he had not known who it 
was and had been forced to act in self-defense because the 
Christians had attacked him and were injuring his men. They 
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tratado muy mal a su gente. E de ahí hablaron sobre paz, e fue 
en busca de los rumes que mataron a su hijo. 

Título XXXV. Como don Francisco fíegô a Dabul e la destruyó. 

[ [cv] r ] Don Francisco bisrey se partió para Dabul e primero 
día de enero ancoraron en su puerto, e levantaron con un viento 
para se llegar más a la ciudad. Fue tanta la artillería de los 
moros que era muy gran espanto. E quiso Dios que ningún 
cristiano fue muerto, ante muchas naos dabulesas desbaratadas. 
E a pesar de los moros, los cristianos salieron en tierra matando 
en ellos. Do perdió la vida el capitán morisco e otro gran 
senor que en unas muy ricas andas venía como duena, que más 
rico que esforzado debía ser, pues no se preciando de caballero, 
andaba como mujer, cosa efeminada e que mal parecia a todos, 
e parecerá do quiera que se usare tan abominable e fea cosa, 
aquello de andar en andas e jugar por estilo, justas, torneos o 
canas o esgrima. Es cosa muy reprobada en los caballeros, que 
ser amadores honestos curialmente se permite. Así que quedando 
en el campo e andando vencedores, no supieron quién puso 
fuego a la ciudad, que ardia con infinita riqueza, que era el ma- 
yor placer dei mundo. Allí se ahogó un esforzado cristiano, her- 
mano de Martin Coello, capitán que por salir en tierra cayó en la 
mar, cobrando muerte de doblada vida. E en el puerto quemaron 
diez naos dabulesas varadas e seis naos grandes encadenadas e 
veinte no tan grandes llenas de arroz jirasal, que el mejor de la 
índia dicen ser. Dabul está en un valle puesta e sube por unas 
cuestas o sierras o hasta una cerca vieja que allí está, que ante fue 
alli muy noblemente edificada e poblada. Luego los cristianos 
corrieron toda la costa quemando lugares e haciendo grande 
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also spoke of peace, but the Viceroy continued in search of the 
Rumis who had killed his son. 


Title XXXV. How Dom Francisco reached Dabufi and de - 
stroyed it. 

The Viceroy Dom Francisco left for Dabul and anchored 
in its port on January first, and, as the wind rose, hoisted anchor 
and moved in closer to the city. The Moorish artillery barrage 
was terrifying, but God willed that no Christian be killed. In- 
stead, many Dabul ships were routed. In spite of the Moors the 
Christians charged ashore and killed many of the enemy, in- 
cluding the Moorish captain and another great lord who had 
shown up in a fancy litter* like a lady. He must have been 
wealthier than brave, for with no pride in himself as a knight 
he had himself carried about like a woman. This effeminate 
behavior seemed bad to everyone, and so it must seem, where- 
ever men practice such abominable customs as going about in 
litters, stylish sham battles, jousts, tourneys, playing with reed 
spears, or fencing. It is a thing to be condemned in knights, for 
in courtly circles only honest love is to be permitted. So the 
Christians carried the field and were triumphant. They did 
not know who set fire to the city,' 1 ’ which burned amidst infi- 
nite riches, the most pleasurable sight in the world. One brave 
Christian, a brother of Captain Martim Coelho, drowned as he 
fell overboard trying to get ashore, gaining new life through 
this painful death. In the port they burned ten Dabul ships they 
had driven aground, six large vessels they had found chained 
together, and twenty smaller ones loaded with jirasal rice, fR said 
to be the best kind in índia. Dabul is situated in a valley and 
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estrago. Hay allí hortaliza asaz, caõas de azúcar, vacas, gallinas 
muchas fuentes de sabrosas aguas. E en la ciudad [ [cv] v ] de 
Guoa vieron tantos saltigallos que apenas se parecia el sol e el 
cielo, los cuales destruyen aquella tierra; e es manjar que los 
moros usan e tienen tinajas e otras vasijas llenas de ellos en con¬ 
serva. Por aquella ribera grandísimo estrago hicieron los espa- 
noles* e en losf pozos do habían de beber los moros les dejaban 
asaz cuerpos muertos. Aquella ciudad era dei reino de Guoa, que 
estaba lejos de la mar. E despues de siete dias partiéronse dei 
puerto e vieron un batel en que iban un rume principal con 
trece hombres e dos mujeres. Los cuales acometidos de los 
cristianos pelearon reciamente, hiriendo más de veinte cristianos; 
e fueron todos los rumes muertos, que no quedo sino una mujer, 
porque la otra mas principal murió abrazada con el rume su 
marido, que tovo por consolosa muerte. 


Título XXXVI. De como camino de Dio\ en busca de los rumes 
fueron el bisrey e su gente e de lo que hicieron. 

Partidos fueron los cristianos de la ciudad de Caúl por la 
costa e viaje de Cambaya, do en catorce léguas con las muchas 
mareas tardaron ocho dias, que dista el puerto de Caúl dei reino 
de Cani, que se parte con el de Cambaya. E es allí un rio do 
está una poblaciún, de Maín, al cual llegaron. E la hondura dei 
agua era ocho o nueve brazas, e son las mareas tan grandes e 
tantas que en espacio de dos horas quedaron las naos en dos 
brazas sino que se apartaron de allí. E el bisrey envio su mensaje 

* espanolos f les $ Die 
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rises through hills to an old wall; it had formerly been popu- 
lous and nobly built. Then the Christians went raiding along 
the coast, burning and ravaging many settlements. There are 
plenty of vegetables thereabouts, as well as sugar cane, cattle, 
chickens, and many fresh water springs. In the city of Goa 
they saw so many locusts that one could hardly see the sun or 
sky. Locusts destroy the land. The Moors consider them a 
delicacy and preserve them in jars and other containers. The 
men of Hispania created enormous havoc along that shore and 
put dead bodies in the wells the Moors used for drinking. That 
city belonged to the kingdom of Goa* a good sailing distance 
away. Seven days later they left the port and sighted a longboat 
carrying an important Rumi, thirteen men, and two women. 
When attacked by the Christians, they put up a íierce battle, 
wounding more than twenty. All the Rumis were killed; only 
one woman survived, for the other, of higher status, died em- 
bracing her Rumi husband, which she considered a happy death. 

Title XXXVI. About what the Viceroy and his men did as 
they traveled toward Diu in search of the Rumis . 


The Christians left the city of Chaul and moved along 
the coast toward Cambay. On account of heavy seas, they were 
eight days in sailing the fourteen leagues from Chaul to the 
kingdom of Thana,* which borders on Cambay. They went to 
a settlement called Mahim,* located on a river, where the water 
was eight or nine fathoms and the tides are so extreme* that two 
hours would have found them in two fathoms had they not 
moved away. The Viceroy sent a message ashore asking that 
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a tíerra: que le dejase por sus dineros tomar mantenimientos 
e agua fresca, pues no les hacían dano por ser dei rey de Cam- 
baya, de que ellos poco se curaron, E don Francisco mandó 
armar toda su gente e salieron a tierra que despoblada estaba, 
matando vacas [e] búfalos, de que abunda esta ciudad de Maín. 
Fue antiguamente muy populosa; tiene un [ [cvi] r ] castillo 
cabo la agua de cantería e cuatro esquinas con cubos e hermosas 
almenas, los muros fortísimos, de diez pies en ancho, Dentro hay 
una rica mezquita, la antigua,* e otras mezquitas con adros que 
duran media legua, grandes e hermosos, de imaginería las sepul¬ 
turas, Esto vieron el capitán e su gente en aquel lugar noche e 
día, tomando mantenimientos, los que pudieron haber, agua e 
arroz. Destrozaron cuatro mil palmares e más e no hicieron dano 
a la ciudad por no enojar a Malicayaz e al rey de Cambay 
porque a los rumes echase de sus puertos. De ahí se partieron 
para la ciudad de Dio, por un terrible golfo espacio andando 
de quince dias que no sabían dónde eran, Pero quiso Dios que 
vino un necesario viento de noche que en amaneciendo los 
puso a vista de Dio. E llegando al puerto, las naos de los rumes 
salían, que las dano mucho, porque como el puerto se cierra con 
cadena no les pudieran entrar. Dentro dei cual había más de 
trescientas velas, e para llegar, las naos de cristianos habían de 
ir junto a la ciudad, que por allí va la canal de la corriente. Día 
era de Santa Maria, de febrero de quinientos e nuevet anos, dos 
dias dei mes, ordenaron entrar donde los rumes estaban. 

* atigua f ocho 
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he be allowed to buy supplies and fresh water. Since they be- 
longed to the King of Cambay, he would not harm them, but 
they paid no attention. Therefore, Dom Francisco had all his 
men take up arms. They landed on a deserted shore and slaugh- 
tered many cattle and buffalo, in which this city of Mahim 
abounds. Long ago it had been very populous. A castle of 
hewn stone stands at the water’s edge, with turrets and beautiful 
crenelations on each of the four corners. The walls are 
tremendously strong, ten feet thick. Inside the city stand the 
elegant old mosque and several others, with beautiful large 
atriums half a league long. Imagery adorns the sepulchers. The 
Captain and his men saw these sights during the night and day 
they were there, taking on all the provisions they could, namely 
water and rice. They destroyed more than four thousand palm 
trees, but they did not damage the city in order not to anger 
Melik Yas and the King of Cambay* and cause them to expel 
the Rumis from their ports. From there they set out for the city 
of Diu, traveling through such a terrible empty gulf* that for 
fifteen days they did not know where they were. But God 
ordained that one evening the necessary wind should arise, and 
with the dawn it put them in sight of Diu. As they approached 
the haíbor, the Rumi ships carne out a short clistance, which 
caused considerable damage because, since the harbor closes 
with a chain, it was not possible to get in after them. Inside were 
more than three hundred vessels, and to get them the Christians 
would have to follow the channel current right alongside the 
city. On the Feast Day of Our Lady,* the second day of the 
month of February 1509, orders were given to go in against the 
Rumis. 
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Título XXXVII 
Titulo XXXVII. Como fueron desbaratados los rumes e las 
amadas de Malicayaz e dei rey de Calicut por los cristianos. 

Otro día por la rnanana los cristianos se ataviaron de todas 
las armas que llevaban e aderezaron* sus naos con facas de 
algodón e colchones por amparo de los tiros de bombardas, 
tomando sobre las naves redes por cubierta para defensión de las 
pedradas de las gavias, lo cual era asaz útil e necesario. Tres 
[ [cvi] v ] diasf de febrero, fiesta de Sant Blas, entraron dentro 
por la canal a aferrar las naos de los rumes, que bien apercibidos 
estaban. E el delantero fue Nufio Vaz Pereira, do fueron muchos 
los dros de pólvora de ambas partes, los cristianos llamando a 
nuestra Senora, Santiago e a San Blas, cuya fiesta celebraban, 
De los cuales los moros mataron nueve personas de Portugal, 
que como catolicos e leales dieron las vidas aquel día e cobraron 
otra inmortal de que gozarán in eternum. E con un tiro de 
bombarda fue sorbida de la mar una gruesa nao de rumes, 
dandoles luego los cristianos gran grita; que también, si no 
llevaran cubierta, de cierto recibieran gran detrimento de las 
piedras e saetas que estaban asaces encima las cristianas naos, E 
aferraron otra nao de rumes en que, puesto que bien defendida, 
matando muchos moros entraron. E algunos moros saltaban 
en los bateles e otros se lanzaban en la mar, pero los leales 
defendian por dentro o por de fuera su nao. Los albaxís, que 
son de tierra dei Preste Juan, cautivos herrados en la frente en 
tres lugares a manera de cruz, huían, que de la muerte de los 
rumes no les pesaba mucho, Donde Nuho Vaz Pereira hizo tan 
senaladas e vitoriosas hazanas e su espada era tan cebada en las 
carnes de los enemigos que mereció eterna corona e bien por 
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Title XXXVII. How tke Rumis and the fleets of Meli\ Yas and 
the King of Calicufi were defeated by the Christians. 

Next morning the Christians took up their weapons and 
fitted their ships with cotton padding and mattresses, as protec- 
tion against mortars, and stretched nets over the decks to defend 
against stones thrown from the topsails, which was very useful 
and necessary. On February third, Feast Day of Saint Blaise,* 
they sailed through the channel to grapple with the well-pre- 
pared Rumi ships. Nuno Vaz Pereira went in the vanguard,* 
and there was heavy firing from both sides. The Christians in- 
voked Our Lady, Saint James, and Saint Blaise, whose feast 
they were celebrating, The Moors killed nine Portuguese, who 
as Catholics and loyal patriots gave their lives that day in ex- 
change for a greater and immortal one which they shall enjoy 
in eternum. With one mortar round a sturdy Rumi ship was 
sent to the bottom, whereupon the Christians gave a great cheer. 
And certainly, had it not been for the protective coverings, they 
too would have sufíered grave damage from the stones and 
arrows that rained down upon the Christian ships. They grap- 
pled with another Rumi vessel, and, although it was well 
defended, they boarded it, killing many Moors. Some of the 
Moors jumped into their longboats, and others threw themselves 
into the sea, but the loyal ones stayed to defend their ship above 
decks and below. The Abyssinians,* from the land of Prester 
John, captives branded on the forehead in three places in the 
forni of a cross, ran off, for the death of the Rumis did not 
bother them very much. There Nuno Vaz performed outstand- 
ing and victorious deeds. His sword was so steeped in the 
enemy flesh that he merited an eternal crown and proved 
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senal la cruz e brazo que la* defiende en campo sangriento con 
las orladas quinas de sangre de reyes de Portugal, de que est 
claro e esforzado descendiente. Allí lo hirieron a él, por más 
vitoria le dar, con una flecha en el pescuezo que él con alegre 
cara recibio, sintiendola mas por placer que por enojoj yendo 
sintiendo la llaga, dando gradas a nuestro Senor que lo crió, de 
ahí a tres dias, como católico cristiano, valiente e muy esforzado 
caballero, murió, quedando su nombre inmortal e la fama de 
gentes en gentes eternalmente publicando con lágrimas las claras 
hazanas e muerte de tal perso- [ [cvii] r ] na, que cubrió de luto, 
que hizo llorosos los de su companía e, con la estima que de él 
habia, a sus contrários, los que algún conocimiento de caballería 
o de virtud tenían. Bien aventurado fue el día en que nació, pues 
en tal hora e tiempo feneció. Dichosos se ternían muchos de 
los vivientes ser muertos quedando de sí tan inmortal memória 
como de el. E porque hombre humano no es suficiente loarlo, 
callo, E sabréis que ahí jarretaron una pierna a un cristiano 
e cayendo en el suelo, los rumes í lo mataron crudamente. Con 
la muerte de los buenos e vida de los esforzados, más prósperos 
estaban los cristianos, que osaban entrar en las naos de los 
enemigos. Ese día un caballero português cuyo nombre era 
Figueredo probo a subir a la tolda de los rumes,§ e por un 
forado que estaba junto con el mastel de la nao le dieron con 
una pica por entre las piernas e salió la punta de ella al pescuezo. 
Quedo espetado e con un garfio cruel lo derrocaron abajo; por 
lo cual no merece menos, que tanto cuanto fue cruda la muerte, 
tanto es mas excelente su gloria. Que otro tanto hiciera|| al 
mejor de Espana su enemigo, queriendo destruir losf que allí 
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worth of his coat of arais:* the cross and the arm that defends 
it on a bloody battlefield, bordered by the quinas which repre- 
sent the blood of Portuguese kings, of whom he is a famous and 
brave descendant. That he might gain greater glory, they 
wounded him in the neck with an arrow. He accepted it with 
happy countenance, feeling pleasure rather than pain over the 
wound and giving thanks to Our Lord his Creator. Three days 
later he died, a Catholic Christian and brave valiant knight, his 
name remaining immortal* his fame eternally proclaiming 
from generation unto tearful generation the famous deeds and 
death of such a person. His death covered with mourning and 
left tearful the men of his company and also, by virtue of their 
esteem for him, those of the enemy who recognized chivalry 
and virtue. Blessed was the day of his birth, for at such an 
hour and moment did he pass away. Many of the living would 
consider themselves fortunate to díe as he did, leaving behind 
such an immortal memory. But, since human effort is insuffi- 
cient to praise him, I shall say no more. You must know that 
the Rumis hamstrung one Christian, and, as he was falling to the 
ground, they viciously killed him. By virtue of such good men 
who died and other brave men who remained alive, more 
prosperous were the Christians, who ventured to board the 
enemy ships. That day a Portuguese knight by the name of 
Figuereido* tried to climb onto the aftercasde of one of the 
Rumi ships, but through an opening near the mast they speared 
him between the legs with a pike. The point carne out through 
his neck, as if he were on a spit, and they viciously hooked him 
and dragged him down. He is no less worthy because of this, 
for, if the manner of his death was horribly crude, so much 
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tomaran. Cuanto fue grande el martírio, mereció corona de buen s 
caballero e ilustro las cinco hojas de higuera cercadas* con el I 

cordón que por la batalla de las doncellas leonesas que de los j 

moros los principales hermanos libertaron el esclarecido gallego I 
solar mereció, Mataron los rumesf otrosí a Pero Can que subir 
queria, e derrocaron al hijo de Manuel Pazana; finalmente que 
la tolda e nao por los cristianos con la artillería fue sola agua, en 
gloria de Espana e vitupério de los rumest E yéndose al 
hondo§ una de las naos de Portugal en que Nuno Vaz iba o 
fuera por capitán, en un mastel de la nao se salvo Martin Fer- 
nández Figueroa, al cual dieron una lanzada en una pierna, 
que ató con un pano de algodón como pudo e se fue a la nao 1: 
Sancti Espiritus. É 1 lo hizo tan esforzadamente aquel dia que 
por ser vi- [ [cvii] T ] vo aún, a tocarlo no me atreveré; e como 
yo escribo loores de otros, no faltará quien allá o acá los escriba 
de él, que tan bien los merece como los que allá se hallaron, 
aunque tuviese mayores encomiendas que él. Después de esto 
aferraron las naos, otras con la artillería metiendo so el agua 
sangrienta, crudamente peleando, los rumes descayendo, los 
cristianos viniendo en la nao de Malicayaz, Murieron trescientos 
e cincuenta hombres, Duró la pelea desde hora de tercia hasta 
la noche. De los cristianos murieron cuarenta e cinco, heridos 
quinientos e más. E de la gente rumesa no se libro excepto 
Miliacen, capitán con veinte rumes que en una barquita se 
salieron. Los barcos de Calicut e caravelas, viendo el desbarato, 
huyeron para Calicut. Meliacén fue herido de una saeta en la 
* cercados f rimes í rimes § hondon 
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more excellent is his glory. The enemy would have liked to 
destroy all the best men of Hispania in the sarae way. So great 
was his martyrdom that he earned the good knight’s crown and 
honored the fig leaves surrounded by the cordon. This is the 
coat of arms that those distínguished brothers merited during 
the battle of the Leonese damsels, in which they freed their 
illustrious Galician manor house from the Moors. The Rumis 
likewise killed Pero Cão 35 as he tried to climb up and pulled 
down the son of Manuel Paçanha.* Finally, to the glory of 
Hispania and vituperation of the Rumis, the aftercastle and the 
entire ship were driven into the sea by the Christian artillery. 
As one of the Portuguese ships, on which Captain Nuno Vaz 
was sailing, began to sink, Martin Fernández de Figueroa saved 
himself by grabbing onto one of the masts. He had received a 
lance thrust in the leg, which he bandaged with a strip of 
cotton as best he could, then swam over to the Sancti Espiritus. 
Because he is still living, I shall not venture to describe the 
brave deeds he performed that day. But, sínce I am writing the 
praises of others, surely there will not lack someone some- 
where to write about him. He deserves as much praise as any- 
one there, even though others may have enjoyed greater favor. 
After this, they grappled with the Rumi ships and with their 
artillery sent others into the bloody waters; fighting fiercely, the 
Rumis faltering, the Christians boarded Melik Yas’s ship. Three 
hundred and fifty men died; the battle lasted from the third 
hour until nightfall. Of the Christians, forty-five died and more 
than five hundred were wounded. Of the Rumis, only the 
captain, Emir Hocein, got away in a small boat with twenty of 
his men. The Calicut boats and caravels, seeing the defeat, fled 
toward home. Emir Hocein was wounded in the leg by an 
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piema, de forma que quedaron por vencedores los cristianos en 
el puerto e los rumes muertos e vencidos (de quien estaba la 
mar cuajada). Así quedo el puerto por el bisrey e su gente, el 
cual cerraron luego con la cadena. 


Título XXXVIII. Como el bisrey hizo paces con Malicayaz e 
se dieron uno a otro los cautivos que tenían. 

\ 

Habida la dicha vitoria, quién cree que no le temblase la 
conterá a Malicayaz por los pasados trances. Contemplando los 
que le podrian avenir, entendieron sus farautes en concertar las 
paces, ast que le envió los cristianos que cautivos tenía e arriba 
dijimos en la muerte de don Lorenzo, lo cual porque es larga 
cosa de contar abrevio. E el bisrey dio a Malicayaz cuatro moros 
que solamente quedaron de la batalla. E ordeno de se partir de 
la ciudad de Dio para invernar en Cochín, bien proveído de 
todos mantenimientos e cosas necesarias, e la muerte de su hijo 
con la salsa cual pudo hacer. De ahí envió a Alonso de Norona 
a don Alonso, que estaba en Sacatora por capitán, con vituallas, 

A nueve dias de febrero alzaron ancoras e fueron para la índia. 

Es razón [ [cviii] r ] que sepáis cual se llama índia, e es desde el 
reino de Cambaya hasta el cabo de Comarín. E la otra tierra 
de Cambaya es guzarates, e de Pérsia al estrecho de Hormnz 
es Arabia Felix, los mantenimientos como Espana. La seta que 
tienen: de Mahoma en Pérsia e Arabia, que en Guoa, Cambaya, 

Caul e Dabul adoran los ídolos e son los más negros. Estonces 
enviaha el rey don Manuel con Diego de Sequera en cuatro 
naos a descubrir clavo, porque de la pimienta asaz hay en 
Malabar, Calicut, Cananor, Cochín, Coilán, Caliculán, reinos 
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arrow. Thus the Christians were triumphant in the port and 
the Rumis killed and vanquished,^ the sea filled with their 
bodies, Having conquered the port, the Viceroy and his men 
then sealed it off with the chain. 


Title XXXVIII. How the Viceroy made peace with Meli\ Vas, 
and how they exchanged the prisoners they were holding. 

After this victory had taken place, who doubts that Melik 
Yas was trembling in his boots over the defeats he had suffered. 
Contemplating wliat might still happen to him, he sent his 
interpreters to arrange a peace. He sent back the Christians* 
he had taken captive (as we mentioned above) when Dom 
Lourenço was killed, which, since it is a long story, I shall 
abbreviate. The Viceroy gave Melik Yas four Moors, the only 
survivors of the battle. He then issued orders to leave the city 
of Diu and proceed to Cochin for the winter. Pie carried off 
a good supply of things they might need, assuaging his son’s 
death as best he could. From there he dispatched Afonso de 
Noronha to Dom Afonso'*’ the captain on Socotra with a ship- 
ment of food. On the ninth of February they weighed anchor 
and set sail for índia. It is appropriate that you know just what 
is called índia.**’ It extends from the kingdom of Cambay to 
Cape Comorin. The land of the Gujarati lies to the other side 
of Cambay. Arabia Felix runs from Pérsia to the Strait of 
Hormuz, where the food is like that of Hispania. In Pérsia 
and Arabia the people are of the Mohammedan sect. In Goa, 
Cambay, Chaul, and Dabul they adore idols and most of 
them are black. It was at that time that King Manuel was 
sending Diogo Sequeira'** out with four ships to discover cloves, 
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suyos, e de la isla Samatora. La canela viene de la isla Ceilán* 
donde las puentes, casas e edifícios son de madera e árboles de 
la canela, que no hay otra en aquella tierra. E allí hay piedras 
preciosas, rubis, safiros e otras de rico valor. El clavo nace en la 
isla Maluco, que dista de Melaca doscientas e cincuenta léguas. 
El bisrey ordeno partirse de Cochín con cuatro naos de especiería 
a Portugal e que quedase su poder e fuese gobernador de Ia 
índia Alonso de Alburquerque, que estaba en Cananor. E 
luego vino el mariscai, sobrino de Alonso de Alburquerque, con 
diez e seis velas, e hizo que luego el bisrey le dejase toda la 
gobernacion de la índia. De lo cual él holgó, que se queria ya 
venír a su tierra. E partióse de Cananor con tres naos para 
Portugal, quedando Alburquerque gran senor e muy próspero, 
que luego determino ir sobre Calicut e destruir la ciudad, rey e 
gentes de ella. 


Titulo XXXIX. Como Alonso de Alburquerque se partió para 
Calicut a destruiria. 


Partidos para Calicut Alonso de Alburquerque capi[tán] 
mayor [e el mariscai], dejando mandado o rogado a Rodrigo 
Rebello en reguarda viniese con ciertas velas, llegaron al puerto; 
do saliendo de manana, [ [cviii] v ] fueron sentidos los cristia- 
nos, a los cuales gran grita los moros dieron. Pero con el gran 
# Cuilan 
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because there is an abundance of pepper along the Malabar 
coast in Calicut, Cannanore, Cochin, Quilon, Colachel,* king- 
doms of his, and on the island of Sumatra, Cinnamon comes 
from the island of Ceylon, where the bridges, houses, and build- 
ings are made from the wood of the cinnamon tree since there 
is no other kind in that land. Ceylon also has precious stones 
such as rubies, sapphires, and others of great value. Cloves grow 
on the island of Molucca,* which is two hundred and fifty 
leagues from Malacca. The Viceroy made plans to leave Cochin 
and return to Portugal with four spice ships and to delegate his 
authority to Afonso de Albuquerque, who was in Cannanore, 
as govemor of índia. Right then the Marshal, Afonso de Albu¬ 
querque^ nephew,* arrived with sixteen ships and made the 
Viceroy relinquish all command in índia at once. He was 
delighted to do so, because he was most anxious to return home. 
With three ships he departed Cannanore bound for Portugal, 
leaving Albuquerque a mighty and prosperous lord. The latter 
then resolved to go and destroy the city, the king, and the 
people of Calicut. 

Title XXXIX. How Afonso de Albuquerque set out to destroy 
Calicut* 

Captain Major Afonso de Albuquerque set out with the 
Marshal for Calicut, after arranging for Rodrigo Rebelo,^ 
either by force of orders or by pleas, to follow along with 
several ships as the rear guard. The Christians reached the 
port, and as it began to grow light they were discovered, where- 
upon the Moors set up a great clamor. The Indians were so 
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afraid of the Chrisdan artillery that they went running away 
through the palm groves. The men of Hispania confidently 
surged ashore,® burning many buildings and cruelly slaying 
many of the enemy. The latter move not in captaincies but in 
tens and twenties, making accurate shots with their bows, which 
they use a lot in battle. They are a nimble folk and go about 
naked, except for their shameful parts, which they girdle with a 
cloth. Dom Antonio, the Captain Major’s nephew, went with 
Rodrigo Rebelo down the coast to burn certain ships, fourteen 
in all. Afonso de Albuquerque, the Marshal, Manuel Paçanha, 
and other Christian captains, knights, and gentlemen moved 
through the streets of Calicut in glorious triumph, with the 
banner of the Cross leading the way and the Portuguese stan- 
dards right behind. The city of Calicut is not walled but spreads 
over five leagues. The King’s palaces are a league away, enclosed 
and fortified within handsome stone walls. In front of the 
palaces is a square that lends much beauty to the fort. A coimai, 
the equivalent of a count in Hispania, was stationed there with 
a great multitude of Nairs,® the name they give to their knights. 
The Marshal wanted to enter and take the palaces, the sight of 
which he purchased with his life. For an awful battle took 
place there,® the most disastrous for the Christians that ever 
occurred in the Indies. It was a very rough battle, the Portu¬ 
guese were routed, and many of them took refuge in the ships. 
They killed the excellent and magnanimous Marshal who, 
shedding his blood for the Faith of Christ and honor of his 
homeland, working strenuous deeds, and disregarding his own 
safety for the honor of all, gave his soul to the God who had 
created him. Captain Major Afonso de Albuquerque was also 
wounded in the neck by an arrow; he could not complain of 
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[ d r ] ra, que ante sí con una lanza tenía por su mano muertos 
siete indios, digno que no fenezca su fama, pues puso la vida 
por nuestra fe e su muerte dio por buen ejemplo. No se quedo en 
la posada Manuel Pazana, dignísimo capitán que maravillosa- 
mente peleaba, trazando cabezas a los pérfidos indios por ganar 
la honra que mereció, envuelta en la sangre de su muerte. E 
otros capitanes e esforzadas gentes trocaron el mal dei cuerpo 
por el bien de la* alma. La crueldad fue grande que con el 
mariscai usaron porque le deceparon las piernas, pero la gloria 
la excede, por el martírio merecida. Había enf Calicut nueve 
mil hombres de pelea. De allí el capitán mayor envio sus descul¬ 
pas de aquel desconcierto al rey de Portugal, Last cargadas naos 
fueron a Cananor e de ahí a Lisbona, e Alonso de Alburquerque 
se fue a Cochín. 


Titulo XL. De la ciudad de Calicut e sus gentes, 

Calicut es así dicha de cal e piedra e catdar, que acá se 
dice cutir§ o tocar, así que se interpreta toque de piedra. 
Era antiguamente império, aunque sólo uno debía ser en el 
mundo como un pontífice. Ahora es reino, su puerto el más 
celebre de índia, donde naos de canela, pimienta, gemgibre e 
otras mercancias se cargaban para toda la redondez de las 
tierras. Lo cual después de la mortandad [que] en ella hobieron 
los portugueses magnânimos cesd, que no tan cumplidamente es 
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not sharing his men’s fate.* They killed the good brave knight 
Vasco da Silveira, 3 ’ he who had singlehandedly killed seven 
Moors with his lance. He is worthy of unending fame, for he 
offered his life for our Faith and crowned it with an exemplary 
death. Not hiding behind the door either was Manuel Paçanha, 
who fought magnificently, severing many heads of those per- 
fidious Indians in order to gain the deserved honor, swathed 
as it was in his death’s blood. Other Captains and brave men 
exchanged the trials of the body for the glory of the soul. They 
were very cruel with the Marshal, for they chopped off his legs, 
but the glory earned by his martyrdom exceeds it by far. In 
Calicut there were nine thousand fighting men. The Captain 
Major then sent his apologies to the King of Portugal for that 
misfortune. Those ships which had a full cargo proceeded to 
Cannanore and thence to Lisbon, and Afonso de Albuquerque 
went to Cochin. 


Title XL. About the city of Calicut and its people. 

Calicut comes from “cal,” 3 ’ which means stone, and 
“catdar,” which we would say as “cutir," to touch; thus it 
should be interpreted as meaning touchstone. It was formerly 
an empire, although only one person in the world should be like 
a pontiff. 3 ’ Now it is a kingdom, its port the most celebrated in 
índia, where cinnamon, pepper, ginger, and other merchandise 
were loaded aboard ships bound throughout the world. Now- 
adays, after the carnage inflicted by the magnanimous Portu- 
guese, this trade has ceased, and the port is not so frequently 

* porque no quedase de la compafiía quejoso. The Spanish is not 
clear here. 
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visitado. Hay en Calicut e sus tierras multitud de pimienta, la 
cual como dije se halla en Cochin e Cananor asaz. Es frutice 
como yedra in arboris, yerba que se retuerce o enlaza en cadena 
en los arbores. La pimienta es en racimos verdes cogida que 
al sol seca, se vuelve negra, cual a estas partes viene. La canela 
nace en la ínsula de Ceílán,* que tiene la hoja cual de laurel; 
la casca de sus arbores es la canela que acá se dice. El clavo nace 
en la isla que Malucof se nombra en arbores pequenos cuya flor 
es clavo de [ [d] T ] cabeza, e las nueces moscadas es el fruto 
dei arbor; el cuerecico de las nueces se dice maza. En Calicut e 
en muchos reinos de Índia son gentiles que adoran ídolos, 
animales e sus figuras. Crian en casa bueyes e vacas; el matador 
de ellas tiene pena de muerte. En esa tierra no hay judios, las 
gentes negras, las tetas de las mujeres chicas, por lo cual parecen 
mejor. Los varones traen oro pendiente de las orejas, las espadas 
sin vainas, e adargas mayores que rodelas. Hay muchas suertes 
de estados e gentes. Los principales son naires, que son caba- 
lleios, a los cuales no llegan los otros estados, salvo siendo cristia- 
no, moro o judio: así que no sea de su seta. E aún no querían 
tratar con muchos de los cristianos, e decían que bien conocían 
ellos ser los cristianos que allí estabaní tan buenos e mejores que 
ellos, pero porque trataban con la gente más baja que de aquella 
tierra, no querían que llegasen a ellos, mayormente cuando 
veman lavados. No escupen dentro en casa, que lo tienen por 
sucia cosa. Comen con la mano derecha, que con la siniestra se 
lavan. Burlaban de los cristianos porque comían con ambas 
manos. Adoran los indios de Calicut al diablo, con el cual ha- 
blan e se aconsejan. Dicen que creen haber un Dios movedor de 
Cerian f Naluco | estaban ser 
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visited. Calicut and its lands abound in pepper, which, as I 
have said, is found in great quantities in Cochin and Cannanore. 
It is a perennial shrub that grows like ivy, in arboris, wrapping 
and entwining itself around the trees. The pepper when picked 
is in green branches, and as it dries in the sun it turns black, 
which is how it comes to these parts. Cinnamon grows on the 
island of Ceylon. It has a leaf similar to the laurel, and the bark 
of the trees is what here is called cinnamon. Cloves grow on 
small trees on the island called Molucca. The flower bud of 
the tree looks like the head of a nail; the tree’s fruit holds the 
nutmeg, and the tiny externai covering of the nut is called 
mace. In Calicut and many kingdoms of índia the people are 
pagans; they adore idols, animais, and representations of animais. 
They raise oxen and cows inside the house; he who kills one 
suffers the death penalty. In that land there are no Jews; the 
people are dark-skinned; the women are small-breasted, which 
makes them better looking. The males wear golden earrings. 
They carry unsheathed swords and shields larger than bucklers. 
There are many kinds of classes and peoples. The highest are 
the Nairs, knights, whom the other classes do not approach 
unless they be Christian, Moor, or Jew, that is, someone not of 
their sect. Even so, they did not wish to deal with many of the 
Christians. They declared that they knew the Christians who 
were there to be as good or better than they, but, because the 
Christians dealt with the lowest classes of the land, they, the 
Nairs, did not want them to come near them, especially after 
they had just bathed. They do not spit inside the house, for they 
consider it a dirty habit. They eat with the right hand because 
they clean themselves with the left and they would poke fun 
at the Christians for eating with both hands. The Indians in 
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los cielos, criador de las criaturas, bueno, e que no hacemal. 
Pero porque el diablo es maio e perverso que les puede danar, lo 
honran e adoran. Pero el diablo es mal amigo e así pierden el 
servido; comunícansele más para acrecentarles de pena [que] 
lo que les muestra de amor. 


Título XLI. De la forma que llegaron a Goa e de sus habita- 
dores. 

Sano de la herida, el capitán Alonso de Alburquerque se 
partió para el estrecho de Meca. [Luego que] llegase junto al 
reino de Honor, Timogi,* que era gran hombre de armada o 
gran cosario por lar mar, [ dii r ] de seta gentil, hizo entender 
al capitán mayor como Sabayo, rey de Guoa era muerto, e 
cerca la sucesión, por tener muchos herederos quef había 
grandes revueltas en el reino, que podría ligeramente tomarlo. 
Lo cual determinaron hacer los cristianos, e Timogi en su ayuda, 
Guoa quiero que sepáis como es una fuerte e hermosa dudad 
asentada en una breve isla inexpugnable. Pasan a ella por 
pasos en los cuales torres almenadas con capitanes e gentes están, 
Los que entran o salen en ella van en barcos. Es de mucho arroz, 
ganados, mantenimientos e aguas sabrosas, dulces e sanas. La 
fortaleza es fortisima, con cavas muy hondas llenas de agua. 
Intra muros hay dos hermosos castillos, sobre el rio uno e otro 
cara a la ciudad. Adoran sus habitadores al sol e a la luna e 
animales; cuyo abominable uso (que ellos por santo tienen) es 
* Tinogi te 
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Calicut adore the devil,® with whom they converse and take 
counsel. They say they believe there is a God, the Mover of the 
heavens, Creator of all creatures, who is good and does no evil; 
but since the devil is evil and perverse and has the power to 
harm them, they honor and adore him. But surely the devil is a 
faise friend, and they only waste the service rendered him. He 
communicates with them more to increase their sufferings than 
to show any love, 

Title XLI. About how they reached Goa and about its inhabi- 
tants. 

As soon as Captain Afonso de Albuquerque recovered 
from his wound, he set out for the Strait of Mecca.® As he 
reached the kingdom of Onor, Timogi,® the commander of a 
great fleet of corsairs, a pagan, informed the Captain Major that 
Sabayo the King of 'Goa had died.® There were many heirs, and 
the kingdom was in such turmoil over the succession that it 
could be taken easily. The Christians resolved to do thís, with 
Timogi’s aid. Goa,® I want you to know, is a strong beautiful 
city located on a small unassailable island. One approaches it 
through passes that have merloned towers manned by captains 
and troops. Those who enter and leave the island go by boat. 
Goa abounds in rice, other foodstuffs, cattle, and tasty, clean, 
fresh water. The fort is extremely strong, surrounded by deep 
moats filled with water. Intra muros stand two beautiful castles; 
one commands the river, the other faces the city. Its inhabitants 
adore the sun, the moon, and animais. Theirs is that abominable 
custom,® which they consider holy, whereby when the husband 
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que muriendo cl marido, la mujer se ha de ir luego a quemar de 
voluntad ganosa, E espado de tres dias la traen por las calles 
principales con muy dulces músicas e cauciones, muy vestida e 
ricamente apuesta. Se van a la hoguera, la cual en un hoyo 
está bien inflamada e grande, donde como llega, da alrededor dei 
fuego tres vueltas e apartada dei fuego, corriendo se mete en él 
muy cmdamente; adonde sus parientes con ollas de man ^a e 
aceite le ayudan por la consolar entre las vivas llamas. Los 
hombres en aquella tierra andan desnudos por los grandes 
calores que hay, Las mujeres traen en las narices pendientes 
joyas de oro. Llegados, pues, Alonso de Alburquerque e Timogi 
a Guoa, ancoraron ante su rio e después entraron por él; contra 
los cuales los infieles tiraron mucha artillería que en los alme- 
nados baluartes [teman]. Lo cual como de los cristianos fue 
visto, soltaron sus bombardas, de forma que desbarataron la 
más gente de los baluartes, entrando por las bombarderas, que 
bien se defendiam [ [dii] T ] Pero poco les aprovechó porque 
sin temor de ellos fueron entradas. De que se maravillaron, di- 
ciendo: aquellos no hombres sino diablos debían ser, pues tan sin 
temor de la muerte por los más peligrosos lugares hacían su 
prospero aunque fatigoso viaje. Los moros, como ya gente cris- 
tiana vieron en tierra, huyeron, a las cuales los espanoles fueron 
en el alcance; e volvieron por la artillería de los baluartes,* que 
en sus bateles a las espanolas naos llegaron. Otro dia ancoraron 
ante la ciudad sus naos, que distaban dos léguas, donde los 
infieles, muy bravos se mostrando con su espesa e presurosa arti- 
lleria, en defensión se pusieron. Pero Dios nuestro Senor, de¬ 
fensor e amparo de los cristianos, mostro aqui por ellos un gran 
mistério: que en la ribera estaban diez e seis naos grandes, entre 
las cuales habia una, la mayor que dícen jamás se hizo. E 
* baluaris 
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dies the wife must go straightaway and willingiy burn herself. 
Three days after his death they bring her through the main 
streets, very handsomely dressed and adorned and accompanied 
by sweet music and songs. They go to the pyre, which is burning 
fiercely in a large pit. Reaching the pyre, she goes around it three 
times, draws back, then runs and wildly leaps right in. Her rela- 
tives help it with jars of grease and oil to console her amid the 
burning flames. The men of that land go about naked on ac- 
count of the great heat, and the women wear gold jewels in 
their noses. Well, when Afonso de Albuquerque and Timogi 
reached Goa,* they anchored outside the river, As they started 
in, the infidels shelled them from artillery emplacements in 
the merloned bulwarks. They drove most of the defenders back 
from the bulwarks, entering through the mortar ports. They 
were well defended, but to no avail, for the Christians fearlessly 
stormed them. The defenders marveled at this, saying that those 
must have been devils, not men: so unafraid of death did they 
make their prosperous though fatiguing journey through the 
most perilous places. When the Moors saw that the Christians 
had gotten ashore, they broke and ran. The men of Hispania 
pursued them, then returned for the artillery of the bulwarks and 
carried it back to the ships of Hispania in their longboats. Next 
day they anchored their ships about two leagues from the city; 
there the infidels, acting ever so brave behind the defenses of 
their heavy and swift artillery, prepared to defend themselves. 
But Our Lord God, Defender and Protector of Christians, 
worked here a great mystery* on their behalf. For along the 
shore stood sixteen large ships, among which was one said to 
be the largest ever built. As the vicious battle progressed, a 
youth set fire to the ship, which was in the middle of all the oth- 
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andando la cruda batalla, un joven puso fuego a la nao principal, 
que en el medio estaba; e como los infieles lo vieron, toda su 
gente fue a amatar el fuego, desamparando el más necesario 
paso. Iban por matar el joven, el cual, pensando que en las 
manos tenían, desaparecia Esto contaban los de Guoa, aunque 
otros, por no confesar el mistério que sabían, decían: uno que 
capitán de ella quisiera ser por no se la haber dado la quemara. 
Lo cual no era así, segán después bien luego se descubrió. Había 
de los rumes cuatrocientos carpinteros haciendo las naos que 
habian de ir en busca de los cristianos e en su socorro venían 
dei soldán catorce mil rumes si necesarios fuesen. Así aquel día 
fue grande la liza que entre ellos hobo, hasta que la obscura 
noche cerró otro día que el sol descubriese las caras a los 
enemígos, 

Título XLII. Como hicieron los de Guoa paces con Alonso de 
Álburquerque e fue entrada la ciudad. 

Los de Goa visto el dano que decQaradamiente]* recibían, 
otro día dos de los más honrados moros o infieles vinieron a 
pedir paces al capitán [ diii r ] mayor. A los cuales respondió no 
ser su voluntad si el reino e ciudad de Guoa no le era entregado 
cual lo habia Sabayo, rey de ella, poseído. E le habían de dar 
las naos que los rumes habían hecho para ir contra ellos e dos- 
cientos rumes que en la ciudad estaban. Donde no, que a 
ninguno de ellos daria vida e mandaria abrasar toda la ciudad, 
casas, gentes e tierra sin misericórdia. En lo cual vinieron los 
moros, dandole las llaves de la fortaleza. E el capitán Alonso de 

* delaradamiente 
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ers. As soon as the infidels saw this, all their men ran off 
to kill the fire, leaving the most crucial pass unprotected. They 
were out to kill the youth, who when they thought they had 
him in their hands disappeared. The Goans told about this, al- 
though others, so as not to admit the mystery which they well 
knew, said that a man who had sought to be captain of the ship 
and had been turned down had set it afire. This was not so, 
as was soon after definitely discovered. Four hundred Rumi 
carpenters were in Goa building the ships that were to have 
gone in search of the Christians. If need be, the Sultan was 
going to send fourteen thousand Rumis in their support. There- 
fore it was an important engagement which had taken place 
that day, until the dark night brought to a close another day 
during which the sun had uncovered the faces of the enemy. 

Tide XLII. How the Goans made peace with Afonso de Albu¬ 
querque, and how the city was entered. 

The Goans saw the damage being so relentlessly inflicted 
upon them, so the next day two of the most honored Moors or 
infidels came to the Captain Major to sue for peace. He replied 
that he did not want it unless the kingdom and city of Goa were 
delivered up to him just as King Sabayo had possessed it. Fur- 
ther, they were to hand over the ships the Rumis had built to 
go against him, as well as two hundred Rumis who were in the 
city. If they did not, he would leave no one alive;* he would 
order the entire city, its buildings, people, and lands, burned 
without quarter. The Moors acceded to all this and gave him 
the keys to the fort.* Captain Afonso de Albuquerque came 
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Albuquerque salió en tierra poderosamente con las banderas e 
estandartes de Portugal, con sonidos regocijados de atabales e 
trompetas. Vieron las fortalezas e castillos, en las cuales de- 
jaron gente; e otra fortaleza edificó Alonso de Albuquerque en 
aquella ciudad. E de la mudanza de los manjares murieron 
cuarenta hombres de los crístianos. Tomaron de los rumes 
caballos muchos, artillena, armas de malla e de hierro, una casa 
de flechas e polvora, aceite, pescado, cobre e plata e otras cosas 
de rico valor. Sabido por el Soltán Sabaín, hijo dei rey Sabayo, 
ayuntó grandes gentes de guerra e vino contra los crístianos. E 
este rey de Goa habia* sido dei rey de Aquen, e Sabayo su vasallo 
se habia levantado contra él. E viendo todas las cosas como pasa- 
ban en Goa, fue avisado el rey de Aquen, e envio luego un gran 
capitan que se decía Camalcán e al hijo dei rey Sabayo con gran 
ejército, que serían sesenta mil hombres de pelea, más de diez 
mil de caballo e ochocientos espingarderos. Asentaron, pues, sus 
tiendas fronteras de un paso en que estabaf por capitan Garcia 
de Sosa, que con su industria e esfuerzo los hizo levantar de 
allí e pasarse a otra parte, por miedo que [habían]t de la 
artillena e dei lugar. Bien mostro e dio a entender los de Sosa 
venir de la real casta de Portugal, como es verdad e sus armas, 
que son las quinas e cru- [ [diii] T ] zadas lunas, descubren. 
Con la cual vitoria, sin detenimiento salieron en tierra hasta 
nueve o diez de los crístianos tras los infieles. E los otros de 
Garcia de Sosa venían en pos de ellos, que por las§ corrientes 
no desembarcaron tan presto como era razón para socorrer a 
los delanteros. De los cuales diez fue Martin Fernández de 
Figueroa que, esforzada e animosamente peleando, matando e 
hiriendo en los contrários, le dieron con una flecha que le 
# habían t estaban f abiaon § los 
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ashore in full force, the banners of Portugal waving to the joy- 
ous sounds of kettle drums and trumpets. They inspected the 
forts and castles and placed men in them. Afonso de Albu¬ 
querque also erected another fort in that city. As a result of the 
change in diet forty of the Chrístians died. From the Rumis 
they seized many horses, artillery, suits of mail and iron, a 
building full of arrows and powder, oil, fish, copper and silver, 
and other things of great value. When Sultan Sabaín, King 
Sabayo’s son, learned of these things, he assembled a large force 
of fighting men and came against the Chrístians. The King of 
Goa had formerly been a vassal of the King of the Deccan, but 
Sabayo had risen against him, Seeing how everything was going 
at Goa, the King of the Deccan was informed, and he immedi- 
ately sent a great captain named Khamil Khan fii and King 
Sabayo’s son with a vast army: about sixty thousand infantry, 
more than ten thousand cavalry, and eight hundred musketeers. 
They set up their tents opposite a pass guarded by Garcia de 
Sousa,* who with industrious eíforts forced them to pick up 
and move to another place out of fear of his artillery and the 
emplacement. He certainly gave ample proof that the Sousas 
come from the royal caste of Portugal. This is true as their 
coat of arms, which depicts the quinas and crossed moons, re- 
veals. Immediately following this victory, some nine or ten 
Chrístians leaped ashore after the infidek* The rest of Garcia 
de Sousa’s men started after them, but the currents kept them 
from disembarking as rapidly as was needed to assist the first 
group. One of the ten was Martin Fernández de Figueroa, and 
he fought bravely and vigorously, As he went killing and 
wounding among his adversaries, he was hit with an arrow 
that broke the side of his helmet and drove right through his 
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rompió el borde dei capacete e le traspasó el rostro de parte a 
parte; la cual tomo por el hierro e la sacó dei rostro. Acabada 
de sacar, le dieron una pedrada en la pierna e otra en el capacete 
muy cruel, que aína arrodíllara si el grande e valiente esfuerzo 
que Uevaba por escudo no le socorríera hasta que a los bateles 
llegaron e socorridos fueron. Mataron allí un cristiano e hirieron 
a todos aquellos que acometieron tan gran hazana de ânimo, 
a que no diez pero ciento no hicieran cara. E así de aquella vez 
se volvieron a la fortaleza en los bateles e los heridos fueron 
bien curados. 


Título XLm. Como lobo yandes htalhs, lides e mias fetos 
entre los cristianos e infieles. 

Grandes fueron las cuestiones, saltos, encuentros e batallas 
que entre ellos hobo, de la una parte e de la otra, que serían 
largas de contar, en que Timogi hizo hazanosas cosas contra 
los enemigos aunque los moros que el capitán había hecho de 
gente le fueron traidores e se pasaron a los contrários dei capitán 
mayor; e aiín muchos de los de Timogi fueron contra su senor. 
En el cual conmedio# los mfuchos enejmigos quisieron entrar 
en tierra, do fueron desbaratados e muchos muertos, así que se 
lanzaban huyendo en elf mar’ [ div f ] do se ahogaban otros 
muertos, los cristianos quedando* con gloriosa vitoria. Jorge 
de Acuna, al cual mataron alguna gente, Garcia de Sosa e 
imogi hicieron maravillosos vencimientos en que fueran bien 
empleados los ringlones de Amadís, que ocupan loores que 
muchos merecieron. Después de lo cual, ido Garcia de Sosa a 
* comedio f enl $ quedano 


cheek. He simply took it by the shaft and pulled it out. As 
soon as he had removed it, one stone hit him on the leg and 
another really severe one dealt him a cruel blow on the helmet. 
These would surely have brought him to his Icnees had not his 
great and valiant courage— which served as his shield—sustained 
him until they could reach the longboats and be helped. They 
killed one Christian there and wounded all those who had 
undertaken such an intrepid feat (which one hundred would 
not have dared face, let alone ten). After that encounter they 
boarded the longboats and returned to the fort, where the 
wounded were well cared for. 


Title XLIII. How there were great battles , clashes, and fierce 
struggles between the Christians and infidels, 

The Christians and infidels engaged in many disputes, 
assaults, encounters, and battles, and it would take quite long to 
describe them. Timogi accomplished remarkable feats against 
the enemy throughout, even though the Moorish troops the Cap- 
tain had assigned him proved traitorous and went over to the 
enemies of the Captain Major. Even many of Timogi’s own 
men went against their chief. At that point the large enemy 
force tried to land but were routed. Scores were killed, and 
many more drowned as they threw themselves into the sea 
trying to escape. The Christians thus obtained a glorious vic- 
tory. Jorge da Cunha,® some of whose men were killed, Garcia 
de Sousa, and Timogi prevailed and triumphed so marvelously 
that one might well apply to them the lines of the Amadís ■« 
which contain the caliber of praise so many of these men merít- 
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Benesterí clefendiendo e amparando cl paso esforzadamente, le 
£uemuchadesugentemuertae desbaratada.É1 fueherido eun 
hermano suyo muerto, digno de no ser puesto en olvido segiín 
defendia a los infieles la entrada. Garcia de Sosa hobo de perecer 
en un peligroso batel que las aguas llevaron a puerto de sus 
enemigos, pero como Dios remedia en las necesidades presta- 
mente, remando con la más fuerza que los cristianos pudieron, 
se salvaron por el paso que Francisco Pereira guardaba. Dice 
Figueroa que parecia el dia dei juicio, según las cosas que 
avinieron. E las casas de Benesteri abrasaron los infieles, por 
lo cual don Antonio, que en las galeras estaba, fue forzado 
recogerse a la fortaleza. E una nao suya que se llamaba La 
espera metió so la agua con toda la artillería, que después saca- 
ron los moros,# E el capitán mayor envió una nave por manteni- 
mientos, la cual al salir de la barra se perdió. 


Titulo XLIV, Como los moros enviaban los cristianosf rene¬ 
gados a los cristianos por les hacer enojo, 

La causa de las tan recias batallas fue que había hecho el 
capitán mayor seis rail moros de pelea soldados de Goa e 
hicieron traícion, por lo cual todos [los] danos que allí se recre- 
cieron, habidos muchos encuentros, se causaron. Asaz veces los 
moros en sus bateles venían a la orilla dei rio haciendo se- 
[ [div] T ] nales de paz, a las veces por rescatar moros, e otras 
porque viesen los cristianos a los renegados, como los traían a 
caballo con pajes e mozos de espuelas e ataviados, de que gran 
pesar había Alonso de Alburquerque e su gente. Un dia los 
f christanos 
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ed. After this, when Garcia de Sousa had gone to Bana- 
starim,® vigorously defending and protecting the pass, many of 
his men were killed and routecl. Fie was wounded and a brother 
of his killed, and the way he defended the pass against the 
enemy will never be forgotten, Garcia de Sousa very nearly 
perished in a longboat that the current carried dangerously 
close to the enemy shore. But, since God is quick to remedy in 
moments of need, rowing as hard as they could, the Christians 
pulled away to safety through the pass guarded by Francisco 
Pereira.® Figueroa says it seemed Iilce Judgment Day, so many 
terrible things were beíalling them. The infidels burned the 
houses at Banastarim, which forced Dom Antonio and his 
galleys® to pull baclc to the íort. And one ship, the Espera , he 
scuttled with all her guns, but the Moors later pulled them up. 
The Captain Major sent a ship after provisions,® but it was lost 
trying to cross the bar. 

Title XLIV. How the Moors would send renegade Christians 
to harass the Christians, 

The reason for such fierce battles was that the Captain 
Major had made six thousand Moorish fighting men® mercen- 
ary troops in Goa, and they committed treason, which caused all 
the subsequent troubles and battles that took place there, Oíten 
the Moors would come to the river’s edge in their longboats 
under a flag of truce. Sometimes they came to ransom Moors, 
others so the Christians could see the renegades,® how they 
came riding horses, with pages and footmen and all dressed up, 
which greatly upset Afonso de Albuquerque and his men. One 
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moros vinieron a la orilla dei rio con camisas blancas, haciendo 
senales que los cristianos viniesen con ellos seguramente a 
hablar. E el capitán mayor envio allá un batel, de que iba por 
capitan Johan Núnez. E estando cuasi juntos, habló un renegado 
a los cristianos, preguntando como estaban e les había sucedido 
en aquellos trances. Johan Núnez le interrogo que quién era. El 
renegado replicú que se llamaba Juan Deras, físico dei capitán 
mayor. Al cual Johan Núnez, haciendo de ojo que armasen un 
tiro è espingarda, dijo que porque se había ido a los infieles e 
había renegado. Estando en palabras, diole por mitad dei corazón 
la espingarda, que cayó renegadamente muerto; e duró aún tres 
dias pero a cabo de ellos malaventuradamente feneció. E vuelto 
Johan Núnez, buen capitán e católico varón, lo contó al capitán 
mayor, el cual hizo dar al espingardero cincuenta cruzados. 


Título XLV. Como los moros quisieron combatir las naos 
cristianas e mataron a don Antonio, sobrino dei capitán. 

Los infieles sabiendo la mucha flaqueza que [entre los] 
cristianos había de gente e socorro (jexcepto el dei cielol), 
mandó Malcán combatir las naos cristianas, de que Alonso de 
Alburquerque fue avisado. Fue contra las galeras e bateles que 
el capitan envio por tentarlos e los que en su am[paro vinie]ron 
gran liza e pelea, así de artillería como de personas. Simón de 
Andrada e Fernán Pérez su hermano con ocho ca- [ [dv] r ] 
balleros en una galera de los enemigos saltaron, do esfuerzo e 
sangrientas espadas eran testigos de sus virtuosas obras e claras 
hazanas. Aquel día fue herido el buen caballero don Antonio, 
sobrino dei capitán mayor, muy esforzado e católico, que seis 
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day the Moors came to the shore signaling with white shirts 
for the Christians to come and talk in safety. The Captaín 
Major sent in a longboat captained by João Nunes.* When they 
were almost there, a renegade called out to the Christians, ask- 
ing how they were and how they were getting along in those 
difficult straits. João Nunes asked him who he was, and the 
renegade replied that his name was Juan Deras, a physician of the 
Captain Major. João Nunes, signaling with a wink for a 
musket to be loaded, asked Deras why he had gone over to the 
infidels and become a renegade. While they were talking, the 
musket shot hit Deras right in the heart, and he fell to die a 
renegade, for even though he lingered on for three days, he 
perished wretchedly. Upon his return, the good captain and 
Catholic gentleman João Nunes reported this incident to the 
Captain Major, who rewarded the musketeer with fifty cruzados. 

Title XLV. How the Moors attempted to attac\ the Chrístian 
ships and \illed Dom Antonio, the Captain's nephew. 

Since the infidels knew of the Christians’ grievous lack of 
men and assistance (except for that of Heavenl), Khamil Khan 
ordered an attack on the Chrístian ships, of which Afonso de 
Albuquerque was informed* There was a great attack, includ- 
ing artillery and hand-to-hand fighting, against the galleys and 
longboats the Captain Major had sent to observe the enemy and 
the ships he then sent to support them. Simão de Andrada, his 
brother Fernao Peres,* and eight other knights leaped aboard an 
enemy galley, where determination and bloody swords attested 
to their virtuous deeds and outstanding feats. That day the good 
knight Dom Antonio, the Captain Majorís brave Catholic 
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dias después murió, siendo causa de asaz tristeza porque entre 
las muchas virtudes que tenía, era bienquisto, Murió gran gente 
de los contrários, entre los cuales un sobrino de Melcán deses¬ 
peradamente bobo, e dos capitanes, los mejores de su hueste. 


Titulo XLVI. Como se parüó de Guoa a Cananor e de los capi¬ 
tanes e gente de Portugal e de sus mudanzas. 

En el mes de agosto era cuando el capitán mayor, viendo 
la triste vida que en Guoa bacían, salió dei rio para Cananor 
a proveerse de viandas, que no tenían. E aunque los moros 0 
mfieles (aunque diga algunas veces moros, entiéndense gentiles 
0 infieles* do está ya declarado) quisieron resistir e desbaratar 
los cristianos en la salida, no pudieron, donde sólo un cristiano 
murió. Fueron camino la vía de Angediva. Vieron venir a ellos 
doce naos: cuatro iban a Melaca, ocbo iban a la índia, e un 
navio dei mariscai. Capitán de las ocbo era Gonzalo de Sequera, 
las cuales babian de volver en Portugal con especiería. Así que 
conocidos, hobieron mucho placer e fueron a Cananor. AM 
vinieron Gonzalo de Sequera e Duarte de Lemos con otras 
cuatro naos, el cual venía de Hormuz. Las cuales, sabiendo que 
habia guerra contrfa el] rey de Cocbín, fueron a lo favorecer 
contra el príncipe, hijo de su hermana, que allá bereda; e 
porque éi se habia de entrar en la cueva do el rey su antecesor 
habia muerto e el no queria (que es una costumbre que allá 
teman, que no reina mas el rey de [cuanto] vive el otro rey que 
está en la cueva, e muerto, ba de entrar el sucesor en ella e el 
sobrino heredar). Alli fue desbaratado el príncipe e le tomaron 
* infielens 
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nephew, was wounded, His death six days later caused great 
sadness, because among his many virtues he was well liked.® 
A great number of the adversaries were killed, among them a 
nephew of Khamil Khan who died to eternal despair, plus two 
of the best captains of his host. 


Title XLVI. How he left Goa and went to Cannanore and 
about the captains and crews newly arrived from Portugal and 
their adventures. 

It was in the month of August® when the Captain Major, 
seeing the sad life they were leading in Goa, sailed out of 
the river toward Cannanore to secure food which they needed. 
Although the Moors or infidels (although I sometimes say 
Moors, where I have done so you should understand it to mean 
pagans or infidels) tried to stop and defeat the departing Chris- 
tians, they could not, and only one Christían was killed. Pro- 
ceeding toward Angedive, they sighted twelve ships approach- 
ing; four were bound for Malacca,® and eight for índia. One 
of the Marshal’s ships also appeared. Captain of the eight, which 
were supposed to take on spices and return to Portugal, was 
Gonçalo de Sequeira.® Once recognized, they were all very 
pleased and went to Cannanore. Gonçalo de Sequeira went 
there, as did Duarte de Lemos® with four other ships en route 
from Hormuz. The latter, learning that there was a war against 
the King of Cochin, went to his assistance against the prínce, 
his sisteris son. This is the person who inherits the throne there. 
The king was supposed to go into the cave® where his prede¬ 
cessor as king had just died, but he did not want to. For it is the 
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d galeón en que iba, e aún [ [dv] T ] otro tanto hicieran a él si 
no estuviera presto en tierra. De allí determinó Alonso de 
Alburquerque ir para Goa e mando que todo hombre se 
recogiese a las naos dado caso que tuviesen licencia de se ir 
para Portugal ya en aquel ano. Determinaron algunos de se 
asconder e no ir más en su companía, pues habían visto a Guoa 
e estaban ya* hartos de ella. Mayormente que sif no fueron con 
él por espado más de tres anos, habían ido ya siete e algunos 
de ellos nueve que estaban en las índias, puesta al tablero la 
vida cada rato e momento como habéis visto. Uno de los que 
con mucha causa se quedaron fue Martin Fernández Figueroa, 
que maravilloso ejemplo de bondad dejó en aquellas partes e 
trajo a éstas. De allí fue partido el capitán mayor para Guoa. 
Adonde llegando, algunos fueron mal heridos, e con valientes 
e magnânimas fuerzas de Diego Méndez de Vasconcelos, 
capitán mayor para Melaca, e de Manuel de la Cerda, dei 
linaje de los reyes de Francia, e de Simón de Andrada e Fernán 
Pérez su hermano, juntamente con la venturosa muerte dei 
caballero don Jerbnimo, capitán de veínte e cinco cristianos, se 
tomó e triunfo Goa poderosamente. En los infieles fue tal el 
estrago que no hay papel al presente prompto para tan larga¬ 
mente escribir. De lo cual todo avisó por una caravela que 
envió a Cananor a Duarte de Lemos, que tenía siete naos 
cargadas para Portugal, en que trajo hasta Lisbona a Figueroa 
e a otros caballeros e hombres de bien, puesto que otra cosa 
le enviara rogar el capitán mayor. 

# estabayan f s 
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custom there that the king reigns only as long as the former 
king who is in the cave lives. When the latter dies, the incum- 
bent must enter the cave, and the nephew succeeds to the 
throne. They routed the prince, seized his galleon, and would 
have caught him as well had he not quickly gotten ashore. From 
there Afonso de Albuquerque resolved to set out for Goa. He 
ordered all those who had permission to return to Portugal 
that year to go aboard the cargo ships. Some resolved to hide 
and not continue in his company any longer, They had seen 
Goa and had had their fill of it. Moreover, not only had they 
been with him for more than three years, but it was seven and 
for some even nine years that they had been in the Indies, risk- 
ing their lives every moment of every day, as you have seen. One 
of those who with ample reason stayed behind® was Martin 
Fernández de Figueroa, who left in those parts the same 
marvelous example of goodness he brought back to these. From 
there the Captain Major set out for Goa. As they arrived, some 
of the men were seriously wounded, but, thanks to the valiant 
and magníficent efforts of Diogo Mendes de Vasconcelos, Cap¬ 
tain Major for Malacca, and Manuel de la Cerda,® of the lineage 
of the kings of France, and Simão de Andrada and his brother 
Fernão Peres, and Dom Jerónimo,® who díed a blessed death 
at the head of twenty-five Christians, Goa was seized in mighty 
triumph. Among the infidels the devastation was such that there 
is not enough paper at hand to describe it fully. They were 
informed of all this by a caravel sent to Cannanore, where 
Duarte de Lemos had seven ships loaded for his return to 
Portugal,® in which he brought to Lisbon, Figueroa and other 
knights and gentlemen, even though the Captain Major had 
entreated him not to. 
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Título XLVII. De las cosas que en Melaca había. 

Cuatro naos había cl rey de Portugal enviado a descubrir 
clavo, ruibarbo e otra especiería, en las cuales por capitán iba 
Diego Sequera. E llegd do el bisrey estaba, [cuando]* Garcia 
de Sosa capitán en un buen navio envio. Fueron a Melaca por el 
cabo de Comerín, bien edificado de templos e muros [ [dvi] r ] 
de marmor con historias de bulto muy ricas. Figueroa dice que 
son mejores que en Roma, pero como los romanos yo haya 
visto,f creo no las excederán las de Comarín. Hay allí un templo 
en el cual tal costumbre guardan que él que en él entra no ha 
de comer por tres dias que de él saliere. Es muy rico templo de 
grandes rentas que da de comer a más de cinco mil vírgenesí 
que siendo de edad casan, e las que no quieren ser casadas 
pueden allí estar para siempre como beatas. En aquella tierra 
son idólatras. Hay brámenes que duermen con las reinas aunque 
no quiera su marido el rey, por lo cual el rey se volvió§ 
bramene, porque con mujer de uno otro no puede yacer. Es 
tierra de muchos mantenimientos excepto de trigo, que no se 
da allí. Yendo, pues, a Melaca, pasaron por Ceilán, do nace la 
canela como asaz dije, e por Samatora, do nace la pimienta, los 
dineros de cuya tierra son pimienta e medidas de ella. Es de 
muchas riquezas e piedras preciosas. En la cual isla hobo paces 
entre el rey de ella e los cristianos. E de allí partieron para 
Melaca, dejando a la mano siniestra contra el norte ciertas islas 

* quedo. Although it is difficult to determine exactly what this 
combination of letters represents, “quãdo,” rendered in this edition 
as cuando, best fits the context. When Sequeira arrived, Al¬ 
meida did assign Garcia de Sousa to accompany him. 
t vstio í virgines § selvío 
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Title XLVII. About what tooj^ place in Malacca. 

The King of Portugal had sent four ships in search of 
cloves, rhubarb, and other spices, with Diogo Sequeira in 
command. Fie paid a visit to the Viceroy* who assigned Cap¬ 
tam Garcia de Sousa* and a good warship to his company. 
They went to Malacca by way of Cape Comorin, which is well 
adorned with temples and walls covered with very handsome 
legends carved out in marble. Figueroa says they are better than 
in Rome, but, as I have seen Roman carvings, I believe that 
those of Cape Comorin cannot surpass them. There is a temple 
there in which they observe a certain custom whereby he who 
enters does not eat for three days after coming back out. It is 
a very wealthy temple; its great income feeds more than five 
thousand virgins, who, when tliey come of age, may marry, or, if 
they do not want to, may remain there forever as holy women. 
The people of that land are idolators. There are Brahmans who 
sleep with the queens even though her husband the king be 
opposed. For this reason the king became a Brahman, for no 
man should lie with the wife of another. It is an abundant land 
except for wheat, which does not grow there. Proceeding toward 
Malacca, they passed by Ceylon, where cinnamon grows as I 
have already said several times. They went to Sumatra, where 
pepper grows, and money consists of pepper and varying meas- 
ures thereof. It has many other riches and precious stones, and 
its king was at peace with the Christians. From there they set 
out toward Malacca, passing certain islands to their left,* to the 
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en las cuales unos a otros se comen: su manjar no es sino carne 
humana. Aportaron a Melaca, distante de Cochín cuatrocientas 
léguas poco más o menos, isla muy rica e abundosa asaz, do 
contrataron paces. El clavo viene allí de Maluco, que lo traen 
los chinês, gente cercana de Melaca, cuyo calzado son botas de 
cuero, blancos como cristianos. A lo que comen no llegan con 
las manos, excepto con unos paios de muy olorosa madera. 
Beben por escudillas muy limpias que ellos dicen por más lindas 
que de cristal; las cuales son doradas e de diversas colores. En 
la isla de Melaca hay gentes de divers[as tie]rras por las 
muchas mercancias con que tratan, sus faciones anchas, blancas, 
como las de Antilla dei cristianísimo e más que poderoso rey 
de Castilla. [ [dvi] T ] Sus armas son de hierro, los hierros de 
las lanzas ondeados e en forma de lenguas; tiran flechas con 
cebratanas. Los cristianos estovieron allí algunos dias proveídos 
de sus mercancias, confiando en la paz de los cnemigos, la cual 
no guardaron. Ante mataron muchos e fueron los portugueses 
desbaratados e a sus bateles recogidos. Se partieron al cabo de 
Camarín en la cual cargaba Diego de Sequera, llegando ahí con 
tres naos, que otras dos perecieron: una que metieron so la 
agua, e otra en una obscura noche en la isla Polvoreda se robró; 
de las cuales la gente se salvo. De allí fueron dos capitanes en 
dos naos a Cochín, Garcia de Sosa e Jerónimo de Tejeda, que 
dei capitán mayor fueron bien recibidos e tratados hasta que 
volvieron en Portugal. E Diego de Sequera se partió para 
Lisbona. 
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north, where the people devour one another; their only food 
is human flesh. They made port at Malacca, a very rich and 
abundant island situated some four hundred leagues from 
Cochín, and there concluded a peace treaty. Cloves come there 
from Molucca, brought by the Chinese,» a people who live near 
Malacca, wear leather boots, and are white like Christians. They 
do not pick up food with their hands, but with sticks fashioned 
from a very fragrant wood. They drink from sparkling clean 
bowls which they consider prettier than crystal. These are gold- 
plated and multicolored. On the island of Malacca there are 
peoples from many lands on account of all the items traded 
there. Their features are broad, and they are white, like the 
people of the Antilles* of the most Christian and more than 
mighty King of Castile. Their weapons are made of iron; the 
lance shafts are curved in the shape of tongues. They fire arrows 
with blowguns. The Christians were there several days, loading 
their goods and trusting that their enemies would keep their 
word,* which of course they did not. On the contrary, they killed 
many, and the Portuguese were routed and had to withdraw to 
the longboats. They then made their way to Cape Comorin, 
where Diogo Sequeira secured a cargo. He arrived with three 
ships, for two others had been lost, one that they scuttled, and 
another that broke up on a dark night near the island of Pulo 
Brasse.* The men of both ships were saved, From there two 
captains, Garcia de Sousa and Jerónimo Texeira,* took their 
ships to Cochin, where they were welcomed and well treated 
by the Captain Major until their return to Portugal. And Diogo 
Sequeira set out for Lisbon* 
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Titulo XLVin. De los elefantes índios e sus diferencias e 
propriedades . 

Cuenta Figueroa, testigo de vista, Ias condiciones, precios 
e estima de los elefantes de las índias que quiero sepáis. En las 
índias de Pérsia e Arabia* hay muchos de ellos, domésticos, 
mansos e tratables e de mucho trabajo, cuyo precio es dos mil 
ducados. Son muchos de ellos tan prudentes animales que no 
les falta de más de ánima racional sino la habla para tener 
entendimiento de sábios varones. Entienden la lengua e voz india 
e lo que les mandaf hacer el que va encima él pone en 
execución con su trompa; e hace tan cuerdamente cuanto otro 
animal pudijese echar e levantar fácilmente. Tiene coyunturas 
como otros animales e fuerza de ochenta hombres. Sacan bateles 
dei mar, bombardas o masteles mejor que cient hombres po- 
mendo todas sus mayores fuerzas en ello. [En guerrjas arman 
sobre ellos castillos, en que iban seis o siete flecheros. Dos espadas 
le atan en los cuernos con que hacen cru- [ [dvii] r ] damente 
ado le mandan. Aunque cient cuchilladas en las piernas un 
delante reciba, no cae ni se jarreta, por tener grandes carnes en 
ellas. Es el mayor animal dei mundo. Para subir en él, mandam 
doselo inclina las piernas traseras. Su color es de ceniza; tiene 
poco pe o, las orejas como adargas, los ojos chicos como de un 
puetH), poco pescuezo. Sus dientes son cuernos aunque salen 
por la boca, nacientes de la cabeza; son huecos hasta el medio, 
de los cuales es el marfl, La cola dei elrfante como de puerco, 
os pies anchos e redondos como de buey. Son pesados e no 
hgeros; su mantenimiento es arroz coddo con manteca, bojas 
de palma e yerbas,} su ayuntamiento como de vanin a mujer. 
lienen grau acuerdo o memória; de lo que se hace muestra 
* arabia t mandan } yerbos 
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Title XLVIll . 5 About the elefhants of the Mies and their 
áifterent properties, 

Figueroa recounts as an eyewitness the characteristics, prices, 
and high esteem of the elephants of the Indies which I want 
you to know. There are many of them in the Indies of Pérsia 
and Arabia, domesticated, tame, manageable, and hard-working. 
The price for one is two thousand ducats. Many are such 
prudent animais that they lack only a rational soul and the 
ability to speak to have the understanding of wise men. They 
understand the spoken word of Indía, and what the man who 
rides on top commands they execute with their trunk, and do 
so as soundly as any other animal might easily lie down and 
get up. It has joints lilce other animais and the strength of eighty 
men. It can haul longboats, mortars, or masts out of the sea 
better than one hundred men exerting all their strength. In 
time of war castles capable of carrying six or seven bowmen are 
mounted on them. A sword is afüxed to each tusk, and they 
use them to fierce effect wherever directed. Even if an elephant 
receive a hundred cuts on its legs, it will not fali or be ham- 
ütrung, for they are quite thick and tough-skinned. It is the larg- 
est animal in the world. To mount one, it lowers its hind legs 
on command. It is ash gray in color, with very little hair, ears 
like shields, small eyes like a pig, a short neck. Its teeth are 
horns, for though they protrude through the mouth, they start 
up in its head. Hollow for half their length, they are the source 
of ivory. The elephands tail is like a pig’s; its feet are wide and 
round like those of oxen. They are ponderous animais, not 
nimble. They fced on rice cooked in lard, palm leaves, and 
grass, and they copulate like man and woman. They have an 
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gozo o tristeza. En Goa hay tigres, puercos monteses, leones, 
unzas, venados e otros* animales que Espana desea criar. En 
Cochín hay culebras e tienen un capillo delante los ojos, e 
cuando alzan el capillo muestran gesto como de mujer, enla 
cual figura afirman haber tentado el diablo, enemigo de natura 
humana,f a Eva. Tienen en muchos reinos de las índias tal 
costumbre, si alguno acreedor encuentra el deudor, lleva un 
ramo en la mano, verde, e hácele un círculo alrededor, en el cual 
pone el ramo verde. E así so grandes penas no puede el deudor 
salir de allí sin Ie pagar lo que le debe o concertarse con el 
acreedor. En otras partes e provindas las mujeres tienen cuantos 
maridos quieren; e en otras cosen las naturas a las ninas en 
naciendo hasta ser para casar, una de las cuales trajo Tristán de 
Acuna a la reina de Portugal. Lo cual se debía guardar en todas 
partes, si a ellas [no] les hiciese agravio, porque estuviesen 
más seguras sus honras. 


Titulo XLIX. De la venida de Duarte de Lemos en Portugal 

F [dviif ] Después que Duarte de Lemos cargó sieteí naos 
que Uevaban, un martes, once de deciembre de mil e quinientos 
e diez§ anos dei nacimiento de nuestro salvador Jesucristo, par- 
tieron de Cananor. E [fueron] por la costa a Angediva e otros 
lugares, en los cuales e su venida hobo muchos encuentros e 
íecios pasos. Fueron por la isla de los Azores e por otra llamada 
C as ores ' ^ ueron a ^ Tercera, que de ella dista cincuenta 
#0tras + í site § once 
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accurate memory and show joy or sorrow over things done to 
áem. In Goa there are tigers, wild boars, lions, ounces, deer, 
and other animais which Hispania would be fortunate to possess. 
In Cochin there are serpents, and they have a little fold o£ 
skin over their eyes. When they raise this fold they appear to be 
gesturing much as would a woman, in which form it is affirmed 
that the devil, the enemy of mankind, tempted Eve. In many 
of the kingdoms of the Indies they have a certain custom 
whereby, should a creditor encounter his debtor, he takes a 
branch in his hand, a green one, and draws a circle around him 
in which he places the green branch.® The debtor under severe 
penalties may not leave the circle without paying what he owes 
or makmg some arrangement with the creditor. In other parts 
and provinces the women have as many husbands as they 
please; while in others girls’ genitais are sewed up at birth and 
kept that way until marriage, One of these girls Tristão da 
Cunha brought back to the Queen of Portugal.® This might 
well be done everywhere, if it did them no harm, so as to safe- 
guard their honor more effectively. 

Title XLIX. About Duarte de Lemos ' return to Portugal. 

Once Duarte de Lemos finished loading his seven ships, on 
a Tuesday, the eleventh of December, fifteen hundred and ten 
years after the birth of Our Savior Jesus Christ, he left Canna- 
nore and sailed for Angedive and other places. At each stop 
there were many battles and difficult situaüons. They sailed 
by the island of the Azores® and another called Flores, then to 
Terceira, fifty leagues away. Anchoring there, they sighted the 
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léguas. Allí ancorando, vieron las otras naos que de índia 
veman los cuales fueron bien recibidos. E contaron como, 
habiendo salido a proveerse de agua junto al cabo de Buena 
speranza en la agua de Saldana, vieron muchas cabezas de 
muertos, sepulturas, pedazos de vestidos; e conocieron ser gente 
dei bisrey, cuya cabeza e cuerpo hallaron cavando en una 
sepultura o hoya que por almohada una piedra tenía, lo que no 
habia en otras, que bien conocieron en los dientes e faciones. E 
recogiendose a sus naos, supieron o habían sabido como los 
negros de aquella tierra habían muerto al bisrey, a Jorge Barreto 
e ero arreto, Manuel Tellez, Antonio de Ocampo, Martin 
Uello e Lorenzo de Brito e otros muchos, que fueron sesenta 
personas, las más católicas, valientes, generosas* e esforzadas 
de I ortugal; que con la muerte de sus cuerpos mártires inmor- 
tales hicieron sus ánimas. De esto fueron los cristianos muy 
pesantes e maravillados, sabienfdo] los muertos e pocos que 
quedaron con las naos de aqu[ellos que] eran idos a Portugal. 
E luego vieron venir las naos de Duarte de Lemos que se 
quedaran atrás de las de su companía con las tempestades dei 
cabo de Buena Esperanza, de que todos fueron muy contentos 
e alfegres. Combijnando ya juntos, vieron tierra de Portugal 
a vante e cuatro [dias] de junio,f víspera de Sant Juan, ano 
dei Senor de mil e qui- [ [dviii] r ] nientos e once. Entrando en 
Lisbona a tres dias de julio, miércoles, salieron en tierra con 
harto deseo de ella. La nao de Gonzalo de Sequera decían 
haberse perdido en la tormenta dei cabo de Buena Esperanza, 
que otro ano ante en aquel viaje perecieron tres naos, cuyos 
nombres eran Sant Gabriel t Sant Raphael e la índia, cuyof 
capitán fue cl honrado varón Fernán Suárez. 

# generosos f j a nÍo J curo 
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other ships coming from índia and bade them welcome. These 
men told of having gone ashore for water near the Cape of 
Good Hope, at the Saldanha* watering place. There they saw 
many skulls, graves, and bits of clothing which they realized 
had belonged to the Viceroy’s men. His head and body they 
found by digging in a grave or rather ditch that had a stone for 
a headrest, which the others did not have; they recognized 
him by his teeth and other features. Returning to their ships, 
they realized that the Negrões of that land had killed the 
Viceroy, Jorge Barreto, Pero Barreto, Manuel Telles, Antonio 
do Campo,* Martim Coelho, Lourenço de Brito, and many 
others: sixty of the most Catholic, valiant, generous, and brave 
men of Portugal had through the death of their martyred bodies 
rendered their souls immortal. The Christians were grief- 
stricken and amazed, knowing how many had died and how 
few had sailed on to Portugal. Then they sighted Duarte de 
Lemos’ ships that had fallen behind the rest of the company 
because of the storms at the Cape of Good Hope; they were all 
happy and pleased to see one another. Sailing together now, 
they sighted the mainland of Portugal on the twenty-fourth of 
June, the eve of Saint John’s Day, 1511. They entered Lisbon 
on Wednesday, the third of July* and finally stepped out 
onto their avidly longed-for land. Gonçalo de Sequeira’s ship 
was said to have been lost during the storm at the Cape of 
Good Hope. The year before on that same voyage three ships 
had perished, the Saint Gabriel, the Saint Raphael, and the 
índia, captained by the honorable gentleman Fernão Soares* 
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Titulo L Del placer que hobieron* en Portugal con la veniàa 
de las naos de las Índias. 

Grande f ue el placer que en el puerto e en la tierra e corte 
dei rey de Portugal hobo por la venida de las naos, cuyos capi- 
tanes e gentes el rey don Manuel remunero sus trabajos e cuitas 
pasadas en el viaje de las índias. E de Lisbona Figueroa se partió 
para Salamanca, su patria e natural habitación, a ruego de Luís 
Godínez, esposo de dona Catalina de Cárdenas su hermana, que 
le escnbió, Trajo un libro excelente como en el proemio dije, 
e en forma de quet en esta historia habéis conocido por 
teórica [lo] que él vio por experiencia. Lo cual todo aprueban 
los muchos testigos que de vista hay, así en Portugal como en 
toda Espana, 

Deo gracias. 

Fue impresa la presente obra en la 
muy noble e leal ciudad de Salamanca 
en casa de mieer Lorenzo de León de 
Dei. Acabóse primero día de setiembre 
de 1512 anos. 

* obieyon f de lo que 
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Title L. About the joy in Portugal over the arrival of the ships 
from the Indies. 

Great was the pleasure in the port, within the court, and 
throughout all the King of PortugaPs realm over the arrival of 
the ships, whose captains and crews King Manuel remunerated 
or the tnbulations and hardships suffered during their voyage 
from the Indies. From Lisbon, Figueroa set out for his father- 
land and native city of Salamanca at the behest of Luís Godí¬ 
nez* the husband of his sister Dona Catalina de Cárdenas,* 
who had written him. He brought with him an excellent book, 
as I said in the Proem, and in thís history you have come to 
now in theory what he saw and experienced. Everything he 
says is attested to by the many eyewitnesses to be found in 
Portugal as in all Hispania, 

Thanks be to God. 


This present worlc was printed in the 
very noble and loyal city of Salamanca 
in the shop of Master Lorenzo de León 
de Dei. It was completed on the first 
day of September 1512. 





iii. COMMeNTARy 


The principal sources of information on Portuguese activi- 
tjes in the Indies during the period of Figueroa’s traveis are 
the sixteenth-century historians Fernão Lopes de Castanheda, 
Joao de Barros, Damião de Góis, and Gaspar Correia. In the in- 
terest of greater ease of reference and comparison, a table indicat- 
mg the chapters of their histories which correspond to each title 
of the Conquista has been included as Appendix A. 

The Illustration 

Emerging from what appears to be a body of water, the 
Angel is depicted carrying the Portuguese coat of arms through 
a portal intended perhaps to represent the Gates of Heaven. 
Eight castles instead of the now standard seven border the royal 
device, recalling the seizure of strategic cities in the Algarve 
during the Portuguese Reconquest. The five shields or quinas 
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symbohze the five Moorish kings defeated by Afonso Henriques 
at Ourique in 1139, the fcat that Portugal celebrates as marking 
its birth as an independem nation. Each quina bears five coins, 
and Camões explains their meaning: 

Aqui pinta no branco escudo ufano, 

Que agora esta victoria certifica: 

Cinco escudos azues esclarecidos, 

Em sinal destes cinco Reis vencidos. 

E nestes cinco escudos pinta os trinta 
Dinheiros, porque Deos fora vendido, 

Escreuendo a memória em varia tinta, 

Daquelle de quem foy fauorecido, 

Em cada hum dos cinco, cinco pinta, 

Porque assi fica 0 numero comprido: 

Contando duas vezes 0 do meio, 

Dos cinco azues que em Cruz pintando veio* 

(Canto III, 53-54) 1 

# Twas then they painted on the proud white shield 
What still our claim to victory has sustained, 

The azure targes five, emblazoned fair, 

In token of the five kings conquered there, 

On those five shields the thirty pence he drew, 

For which aforetime our dear Lord was sold, 

Blazoning memorial, in various hue, 

Of Him Whose favor could so well uphold. 

Five he limned on all five. And that the due 
Number of pence may properly be told, 

Of five blue shields, the midmost men count twice, 

With the pence drawn cruciform in the device. 
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Cabral, Pacheco Pereira, Almeida, and Albuquerque set the 
vast riches and territories before his throne that inspired histor- 
ians to name him Manuel the Fortunate. 

Proem 

At great expense. The Portuguese Operation Indies was 
primarily a monopoly enterprise conducted at the King’s ex¬ 
pense, with profits accruing directly to the Crown. Royal ofücials 
directed and supervised every aspect, from initial planning of 
a fleet and detailed instructions to ships’ captains, through to 
the return to Portugal and final disposition of cargo. In the 
particular case of the 1505 fleet, however, foreign investment 
was welcomed, and Italian and German financiers were quíck 
to take advantage, realizing a handsome return on their invest¬ 
ment. This experiment did not succeed in establishing a prece- 
dent, and the Crown managed subsequent voyages. 4 

Pedro de Anaya. Like many of his countrymen, Pedro de 
Anaya sided with Afonso V in his campaign for the Castilian 
throne. Hernando dei Pulgar reports that a Pedro de Anaya 
was captured by the Castilians in 1479, during the battle of 
Albufera. 6 At the war’s end he evidently left Castile, for João de 
Barros says that Anaya was a Castilian who had moved to 
Portugal after having aided Afonso V. The Catholic Kings, 
Fernando and Isabel, took careful note of Pedro de Anaya’s 
devotion to the Portuguese cause. In a letter dated June 1,1479, 
they listed him among a group of Castilians to be excluded 
from the general amnesty by which they invited those who had 
supported Portugal to return to Castile. 6 What must have been 
competent and continued Service to the Portuguese is reflected in 
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Anaya’s being charged with the important and lucrative re- 
sponsibility of establishing the Sofala captaincy. One of the more 
salient characteristics of the Conquista is its attempt to vindi- 
cate the name and memory of this Castilian who had gone 
over to the Portuguese, 

The comography of Poggio the Florentine and Marco Polo 
the Venetm. This is a clear reference to Rodrigo Fernández 
de Santaella’s 1503 Cosmographia. 

And li\ewise with a letter. The King Manuel newsletters 
provide excellent documentation of the first three years of 
Figueroa’s stay in the Indies. The letter Juan Agüero consulted 
was written on June 19,1508, and is quite similar to one writ- 
ten in Latin on June 12. Tristão da Cunha returned from the 
Indies in early June, and his report supplied the information 
for both letters. The Latin letter, addressed to Pope Julius II 
and entitled Letter aiout Provinces, Cities, Lands, and Places in 
the Eastern Part, deals with Portuguese activities in East África 
and índia during the years 1506 through 1508. Addressed to the 
town of Évora, the Portuguese letter that Agüero read contains 
essentially the same information. 7 

, HúpMW' In the Conquista the name Espana has the mean- 
ing of the Latin Hispania and follows the latter in designating 
the entire Iberian península. The same accommodation to the 
Latin model was made in another early-sixteenth-century travei 
narrative, the Uhro dei infante don Pedro de portugal of Gómez 
de Santisteban. The sixteenth-century Portuguese historians did 
likewise; Espanha signifies the entire península. The Conquista 
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uses Castilla and castellanos to distinguish between Portugal and 
her Christian neighbors to the east. 8 

The uiise Marquês’ advice. In 1437, %> López de Men- 
doza, Marques de Santillana, completed a collection of proverbs 
he had been preparing for the instruction of the young prince 
who was later to reign as Enrique IV of Castile. San tillan a 
selected his proverbs from the stock of classical wisdom, and 
the one to which Agüero refers figures among his reflections on 
Fortaleza / and reads as follows: 

Los casos de admiraçion 
Non los cuentes, 

Ca no saben todas gentes 
Cómo son. 

Ca non es la perfection 
Mucho fablar; 

Mas obrando, denegar 
Luengo serrnon.* 

Titlel 

The invention and conquest of the Indies. The use of in- 
vención in this context denoting finding or discovery has a 
precedent in similar employment of the Latin model invenire. 
The second Inter Caetera, in 1493, one of the papal bulis devoted 
to discovery, refers to lands inventas et inveniendas, found and 
to be found. In the Conquista, descubrir sometimes denotes 
discovery, as in the phrase siete anos despuès dei descubrimiento 

* Do not tell about wondrous events, for not all people know what 
they are like. Perfection lies not in many words; rather let deeds 
replace the lengthy sermon. 
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prrnero (Title IV), but more often it refers to the act of uncov- 
ermg or revealing something already known to exist. Thus, 
Gaspar lies to Gama por no descubrir tantos bienes (Title II)| 
and Diogo Sequeira is sent out a descubrir clavo (Title 
XLVII). 10 1 

„ '*** l ° â0 °f Pom S al in 1455, João II, known as the 
“Príncipe perfeito,” reigned from 1481 to 1495. He was especially 
devoted to the cause of overseas exploration, and his chronicler, 
Rui de Pina, praised him as a “muy solicito investigador dos 
secretos do mundo.” 11 

Omhissm. In , 455 , PopeNichok Vm his buli Romm 
Potmfa awarded to Portugal exclusive rights of conqucst k 
the area extendmg southward from capes Bojador and Nun on 
the west coast of África “as far as to the Indians who are 
said to worship the name of Christ.” PortugaPs claims in this 
area were further strengthened by provisions of the 1479 Treaty 
of Alcaçovas that ended the war with Castile. In spite of these 
concessions, actual advances southward had slowed considerably 
uring the reign of Afonso V. João II, however, stabilized 
Portuguese internai aifairs and gave new and vigorous encour- 
agement to the voyages of discovery. In 1482, Diogo Cão reached 
the Congo River and Cape Santa Maria, setting the stage for 
Bartolomeu Dias’ voyage. 

_ In additiou to sending meu and ships out over his m, 
)oao also dispatchcd expeditions overland. In May of 1487 
Afonso de Paiva and Pero da Covilhã set out on their loug 
journey. Paiva died, but Covilhã reconnoitered the Malabar 
coast Hormuz, and East África as far south as Sofala, ending 
"P “ long -®™ 5 “' » f tkc Emperor of Ethiopia, the fabled 
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Prester John. Before reaching there, however, Covilhã did 
manage to send bact to Portugal a valuable account of his 
traveis. He was still in Ethiopia when the Lima expedition 
arrived in 1520. 

When Bartolomeu Dias returned to Lisbon in 1488 with 
the news of his successful rounding of the African mainland, 
the route to índia was open. Knowing this and prompted by 
Columbus’ discoveries in the west, King João willingly signed 
the Treaty of Tordesillas in 1494, which confirmed Portuguese 
rights to control and development of the Southern and eastern 
routes to índia. 12 

_ T h r ™àed the Cape of Good Hope. Although the Con¬ 
quista does not mention Dias, this is an obvious reference to 
his voyage. He and his men were actually blown around the 
cape during a storm; they had their first view of it on the 
return leg of their journey. 

They all turned bac\, The Conquista shows no awareness 
of the fact that Dias had sailed up the East African coast as 
far as the Great Fish River before acceding to the exhortations 
of his weary and frightened crews to turn back. If this was 
known, it was no doubt omitted in order to make Gama’s feat 
that much more important. 

Vasco da Gama (who later became an admirai). A member 
of the Portuguese gentry, Gama, though familiar with the 
ways of the sea, was not a professional mariner when chosen to 
lead the first expedition bound for the Malabar coast in 
índia. Manuel wanted his emissary to possess other skills, which 
helps to explain why he bypassed the available Bartolomeu Dias. 
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Gama was considered to have the military and diplomatic 
competence required for successful dealings with the Indian 
rulers. He received the rank o£ admirai in 1502, on the eve of 
his second voyage to índia; Manuel at the same time toolc to 
hímself the resounding title of “Lord of the Conquest, Naviga- 
tion, and Commerce of Ethiopia, Arabia, Pérsia, and índia.” 13 

Said to King João. This is an error. Gama sailed for índia 
in 1497, and King João died in 1495. 

Vinis Tomentorum. Bartolomeu Dias is credited by his 
contemporaries Duarte Pacheco Pereira and Christopher Colum- 
bus with naming the cape Good Hope. Some fifty years later, 
João de Barros offered a different explanation, saying that 
Dias and his men “gave it the name Tormentoso, but King João 
when they returned to the realm gave it another more illustrious 
name, calling it Cape of Good Hope, by virtue of what it 
promised for the discovery of índia, so hoped for and so sought 
after for so many years.” 14 It is worthwhile to note that the 
rounding of the cape, though intrinsically important, was con¬ 
sidered but a preliminary step; its importance lay in “what it 
promised for the discovery of índia.” The Lusiads reflects this 
attitude, in that Camões forges his epic around Gama’s first 
voyage, and the cape has already been rounded when the poem 
begins. 

Malindi. This was not Gama’s first port of call in East 
África. He had been opposed and attacked at Mozambique 
and then at Mombasa. The friendly welcome received at 
Malindi must be seen in terms of the rivalry between the ruler 
of Malindi and his counterparts in Mombasa and Kilwa. 
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Title II 

A Moor to act as navigator and interpreter. Gama was 
exceptionally fortunate in obtaining as his navigator Ahmad bin 
Mâdjid, the best Arab pilot and authority on navigation of his 
day. He led the Portuguese safely and quickly across the Indian 
Ocean to their destination at Calicut, the principal port on the 
Malabar coast. 16 

Gaspar. This version of Gama’s encounter with Gaspar is a 
dever distortion designed to attack the Jews. By placing their 
meeting prior to the fleet’s arrival in Calicut, it is plainly implíed 
that the Portuguese had first to outwit and defeat the cunning 
and avaricious Jew before they could go on to uncover the riches 
and wealth of the Indies. The available facts indicate a wholly 
different situation. A Jew did board Gama’s ships, and there 
was trouble, but this happened as they were homeward bound 
with a cargo of spices, after their stay in Calicut, Historians 
variously indicate his origin as Granada or Poland. Placing it in 
Seville makes him a more immediate target of hatred and 
resentment on the part of the Spanish reader. The Portuguese 
were informed that the Jew had come to spy on them for the 
ruler of Goa, and under torture he did admit to his intelligence 
mission. Gama astutely realized the potential value of his guest, 
brought him back to Portugal, and christened him Gaspar da 
Gama. Better known to history as Gaspar da índia, he made 
repeated voyages to the Indies and rendered important Services 
to the Portuguese. 

Strait of Mecca. Gaspar would have sailed down the Red 
Sea, through the Gulf of Aden, then across the Indian Ocean 
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to the Malabar coast. In the Conquista, the term estrecho de 
Meca generally refers to the Red Sea, although in Title XXV 
it appears to indicate the Gulf of Aden. In Title XXII, the term 
golfo de Meca is employed, which in that context denotes the 
Indian Ocean. 

Which is a shadow of many tribulations. “For we are but 
of yesterday, and know nothing, because our days upon earth 
are a shadow” (Job: 8, 9). 

He and his company returneâ to Portugal Gama and his 
crews, depleted by more than half, reached Lisbon in September 
I 499* 

Title III 

The Indians \illed the men who remained in Calicut. Pedro 
Álvares Cabral had established a factory at Calicut in 1500. 
While he was away visiting other ports, a crowd of Moslems 
stormed the factory and killed the factor and fifty men. Cabral 
bombarded the city in retaliation before returning to Portugal. 
Gama also shelled Calicut during his second voyage and 
treated the prisoners he captured with extreme cruelty. Faced 
with the constant hostility of the Zamorin of Calicut, the Portu¬ 
guese decided to move down the coast to Cochin. There they 
were welcomed, the ruler being an enemy of the Zamorin, and 
Cochin became the main Portuguese headquarters on the 
Malabar coast. 


Title IV 

All mcn-at-arms. In addition to the normal ships’ comple- 
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ments, King Manuel recruited some fifteen hundred men for 
the 1505 fleet. These men, and Figueroa as well, obligated 
themselves for three years. Officers’ appointments, such as that 
of Anaya, were also of three years’ duration. In contrast to the 
two measures of pepper offered the men-at-arms, Almeida as 
commander of the expedition was authorized fifteen hundred. 

Sofala. Located a short distance from the coast 011 the Revue 
River, Sofala lies in the southernmost portion of Portuguese 
East África. Pero da Covilhã had visited Sofala in 1490, and it 
was probably his optimistic report on the amounts of gold to 
be obtained there that encouraged the Crown to establish the 
Sofala captaincy. 10 

Tristão da Cunha . The precise cause of Cunha’s blindness 
has not been determined. Barros attributes it to an “attack of 
verügo,” which may mean that it was caused by a fali resulting 
from a fainting spell or delirium. As the Conquista later reports, 
the blindness was temporary, and Cunha was able to sail for the 
Indies the following year, during which voyage he discovered 
the remote islands that bear his name. After returning to Portu¬ 
gal, Tristão da Cunha continued to serve and advise Manuel 
on Indian affairs and in 1514 led the Portuguese delegaúon sent 
to Rome to render ManuePs obedience to the new Pope, Leo X. 

Dom Francisco de Almeida (who became viceroy in Índia). 
Almeida had long been a close confidant to Portuguese kings 
when chosen to replace Cunha. He had accompanied Afonso 
V to Paris during the latter’s unsuccessful bid for French 
support against Castile. Given permission to assist Fernando 
and Isabel in the campaign against Granada, he was present 
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when the iast Mooráh State in Ibéria fell in i 19 j. Accortling to 
Manuéis orders, Almeida was to assume the title of Viceroy 
oiice he had elíectively established himself in índia. He did so 
at Cannanore in October 1505. 

, 0ne the shl P s > °í Biscayan ma\e, fioundered. The Con- 
qmtci neglects to mention that it was Pedro de Anaya’s ship 
that sank. Some historians say a storm was to blame; Correia 
reports that it simply sprang a leak. Almeida and Anaya sailed 
on the exact dates indicated. Anaya was aboard the Santo 
spimo, and it may be assumed that Figueroa, as one of the 
Uptains men, sailed on the same vessel. 

Title V 

Bezegutche. This was originally the name of a chieftain 
encountered by the Portuguese in the latter part of the fifteenth 
centoy. They gave his name to the area he ruled, near Cape 

Canary lslands - Portuguese fleets bound for the Indies did 
not normally put in at the Canary lslands. Long a source of 
dispute between Portugal and Castile, the archipelago was 
awarded to Castile by the Treaty of Alcaçovas. 

On their left . As a soldier of the sea, not a sailor, Figueroa 
evident y spoke in terms of left and right rather than the 
nautical port and starboard. According to Castanheda, there 
were so many landlubbers among Almeida’s crews that one 
exasperated captam resorted to the more meaningíul terms of 
garhc and “omons" to designate port and starboard. 
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Cape Correntes. A constant menace to Portuguese shipping, 
Cape Correntes lies at twenty-four degrees South latitude, about 
one-third the distance between Lourenço Marques and Sofala. 

Title VI 

Chiloane, This is a small settlement located a short distance 
to the south of Sofala. 

Sh\pwrec\ed Christians. These survivors were oíí one of 
Almeida’s ships, commanded by Lopo Sanches, that had been 
destroyed at Cape Correntes. Castanheda and Barros place the 
number of survivors at five, Correia at twelve; Damião de Góis 
malces no mention of the incident. The drowning of the cap- 
tain and seven others through greed would appear to indicate an 
unsuccessful attempt on their part to get ashore with heavy 
valuables. The Conquista presents a vivid account of the sur- 
vivor’s suíferings and provides more detail than do the 
historians, thanks to the firsthand report Figueroa must have 
received from the survivors. One is reminded in this instance 
of Camões’ account of the travails of the shipwrecked Manuel 
de Sousa Sepúlveda and his lovely wife, she of the “cristalinos 
membros” and “pes delicados.” When Anaya and his company 
reached Sofala, they found twenty more survivors from Sanches’ 
ship. 18 

Francisco de Anaya. After a short stay with his father in 
Sofala, Francisco de Anaya left East África and proceeded to 
join Almeida in índia, where he spent the remainder of his 
service in various activities along the Malabar coast. 


His coat of arms. In the Triunfo Raimundino, Juan Agüero 
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describes the coat of arms of three branches of the Anaya family. 
The one that most closely corresponds to his picture of Fran¬ 
cisco^ belongs to a Pedro de Anaya and speaks of los armineos 
de limpieza / con bandas de fortaleza. I have been unable to find 
any reference to a castle on the Anaya coat of arms. 19 

Title VII 

The nineteenth of September. Pedro de Anaya and his 
men reached Sofala on September 19, 1505, after a journey of 
four months. 

Coco or índia nuts. Coco was first used as an infantile 
expression for head. In índia the Portuguese applied the term to 
the nut they found to have many of the features of a human 
head. 

Poggio the Florentine. Juan Agüero refers here to Poggio 
BracciolinPs treatise, published by Santaella in 1503. Having 
seen a coconut with his own eyes, Agüero does not hesitate to 
contradict the Papal Secretary’s secondhand account. 

Title VIII 

To meet with the King of Sofala. This description of 
Anaya’s meeting with Yusuf, the King of Sofala, is significant 
both for what it reveals and for what it does not. It provides in- 
formation unavailable elsewhere on Anaya’s alert security meas- 
ures and discusses in detail the circumstances of the actual 
interview. On the other hand, there are several important omis- 
sions. The historians emphasize the majestic bearing and bravery 
of the highly respected Yusuf, who was seventy years old and 
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blind. None of this information appears in the Conquista. 
Damiao de Góis was especially impressed with Yusufs kind 
treatment of Anaya and his company. Among his fellow histor¬ 
ians, he stands out for his ability to look at events from the 
perspective of the natives as well as from that of the Portuguese. 
In the case of Sofala, he claims that the Portuguese often abused 
their welcome. 

Title IX 

Sofala. This description, obviously based on Figueroa’s long 
stay in Sofala, is quite similar to the account given by Duarte de 
Barbosa in his travei narrative, 20 

Monomotapa. The history of Monomotapa, empire and 
emperor, is a fascinating blend of fact and fiction. The Monomo¬ 
tapa ruled a kingdom of the same name situated inland from 
Sofala. Although an area of active gold mining, in actual fact it 
was no more powerful or wealthy than many of its neighbors. 
By the time the Portuguese had reached Sofala, however, legend 
had linked Monomotapa with the fabulous mines of King 
Solomon and had attributed to its king wealth and power 
scarcely less than that of Prester John. 21 

TideX 

They wanted to go and ris\ their lives. The histori a n s 
have little to say about living conditions in Sofala, no mention 
at all of the men’s understandable desire to move on. 

Wood sin\s in water, but stones float. “If you talce a stick 
or a straw and throw it into one of the lakes, it sinks at once; 
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and if you throw a stone or piece of iron, it floats on the water 
contrary to nature.” According to Gómez de Santisteban, this 
is what he and his companions observed at Sodom and Gomor- 
rha as they accompanied the Infante Dom Pedro of Portugal 
to “the four parts of the world.” 22 

TideXI 

In this title the Conquista summarizes Francisco de Al¬ 
meida^ activities in East África prior to his arrival in índia. 

Mozambique. Almeida rounded the Cape of Good Hope 
in late June and proceeded up the African coast. He put in at 
Mozambique for provisions and fresh water, but no military 
action took place. 

Kilwa, Kilwa was the scene of Almeida’s major effort in 
East África; in seizing and fortifying this port, he was carrying 
out explicit instructions issued by King Manuel. As the Con¬ 
quista reports, the attack took place on July 25. To commem- 
orate the victory, Almeida, himself a comendador of the Order 
of Santiago, named the fort in honor of his patron. 

Abraham, Mohammed An\oni. Mohammed Ankoni had 
actually replaced Abraham as ruler of Kilwa shortly before the 
arrival of Almeida. Abraham did run off, and in an elaborate 
ceremony Almeida gave the crown to Ankoni, who in turn 
pledged his allegiance to Portugal. 23 

Pero Ferreira. Ferreira, who almost drowned when his 
ship sank en route to the Cape, is loiown to Portuguese scholars 
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as Pero Ferreira Fogaça. In depicting his coat of arms and 
calling him Pedro de Herrera, Juan Agüero links him to the 
Herreras of Salamanca; as in the case of Francisco de Anaya, 
the description is taken from the Triunfo Raimundino 24 

Mombasa. Almeida burned Mombasa on the exact day and 
under the same circumstances as reported. His goal was to 
leave Kilwa the only strong point along that coast. As the 
Conquista later reveals, he would have done the same to 
Ivtalindi had not opposing winds and seas driven him off. 

Title XII 

Nangabe. My search for the precise location and present 
mame of this place has been unsuccessful. 

Cidi A\oti . According to João de Barros, Cicli Akoti was 
an Ethiopian Christian who had been captured by Moslems at 
the age of ten. When the Portuguese arrived in Sofala, he was 
the principal advisor to King Yusuf and thus privy to his plans. 
He did warn Anaya of the impending attack, and the Sofalese 
evidently discovered his treason. Shortly before the attack, Cidi 
Akoti found it prudent to betake himself and three wives to the 
Portuguese in order to avoid capture. 

The King of Sofala and the Kaffirs carne against the Chris- 
tians. The attack occurred sometime prior to May 19,1506. On 
that day, aíter the battle, Pedro de Anaya wrote a letter directing 
his factor to record the value of gifts given to Akoti’s wives upon 
their arrival at the fort. 25 Although Anaya and his men had 
little trouble withstanding what Barros labeis a rather half- 
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hearted Kaffir siege, Camões in the Lusiads (Canto X, 94) notes 
that Anaya defended the fort com destreza. 

Chargel This explosion of rhetoric is intended to confer 
elegance and dignity on the heroic deeds of Pedro de Anaya. 
Aware, however, of the ethereal quality of such a lofty harangue, 
the Conquista hastens to add the delightful rejoinder of the 
fighting man concerned with the immediate demands of battle. 

Title XIII 

The latter had said these things. This title contributes en- 
tirely new Information on events at Sofala. None of the histor- 
ians mentions Anaya’s adroit stratagem prior to the counter- 
attack. 

Title XIV 

Cutting off his head. Manuel Fernandes, the factor who was 
shortly to succeed Pedro de Anaya in the captaincy, is credited 
with the actual killing of Yusuf. King Manuel later commem- 
orated the deed by awarding Fernandes a coat of arms depicting 
a severed Moorish head. 

Title XV 

Anaya fell sic\ and died, The historians report that about 
half the original garrison fell victim to the fever that claimed 
Pedro de Anaya. His death occurred in early June 1506, for cap¬ 
taincy documents show Manuel Fernandes signing himself as 
captaín later that month. 28 
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Title XVI 

In the month of April. This statement is somewhat am- 
biguous, since there is no mention of April in the body of the 
tide. However, this remark indicates that initial work on the 
fort must have begun in April 1506. 

God forbid. The Conquista is alone in reporting the Portu- 
guese attempt to acclaim Yusuf’’s eldest son as king. From the 
detail with which his rejection is reported, Figueroa was prob- 
ably one of the emissaries sent to him. lie obviously admired 
the son’s courageous and honorable reply. 

Sultan Sulema. In the absence of other information, it must 
be accepted that this is the name of the son whom the Portu- 
guese succeeded in placing on the throne of Sofala. 

Buene. This is Buene Island, located a few miles south of 
Sofala. 

Title XVII 

Nuno Vaz Pereira. Pereira had come out to índia in 1505 
with Almeida. Whcn the latter lcarned of Anayaks death in Sep- 
tember 1506, he named Pereira to replace him. He reached his 
new command in November. In Title XXXVII the Conquista 
reports Nuno Vaz Pereira’s heroic death during the battle of 
Diu. Accompanying him to Sofala was Ferdinand Magellan, 
who had also come out in 1505, 


The ruler who had sent the force of Kaffirs to 
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support Yusufs attack on Anaya, he must have come to the fort 
around February 1507. The historians credit Nuno Vaz Pereira 
with a high degree of diplomatic ability, and his adroit handling 
of Mokondi, not recorded elsewhere, shows that his reputation 
was well earned. 

Title XVIII 

Vasco Gomes de Abreu. Abreu had initially appeared ia 
índia in 1505 as commander of a cargo ship in the Almeida fleet. 
His stay was brief, just long enough to secure a cargo of spices 
and head back to Portugal. In April 1507, he was sent out again, 
this time with a warrant for the captaincy of Sofala. Arriving 
on September 8, he immediately demanded that Pereira hand 
over to him the gold which had accumulated during his tenure 
in office. Correia says that Pereira was right in refusing to 
comply. This refusal no doubt led to Abreu’s harsh treatment 
of the garrison, not reported elsewhere, and his peremptory 
orders for their departure. 27 

Toward the end of September. On September 19,1507, Fig- 
ueroa sailed out of Sofala; he had been there exactly two years. 

Diogo de Melo. Melo commanded one of the ships which 
sailed with Abreu in April 1507. His orders were to proceed to 
Afonso de Albuquerque and place himself under his command. 
As Title XXXII reveals, Diogo de Melo was killed in the fali 
of 1508, during Albuquerque’s second compaign against Hor- 
muz. 

Title XIX 

Mozambique, where they wintered that year. Figueroa 
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reached Mozambique in late October, after a very danger-filled 
voyage. An attempt to cross over to índia was frustrated by the 
weather, and he and his companions remained in Mozambique 
until March 1508. 

Their language. The languages spoken in East África are 
part of the Bantu family. The Kaffirs were considered one of the 
more powerful and intelligent groups among the Bantus. 

Title XX 

Vasco Gomes was lost at sea, There appears to be no fírst- 
hand source of information on the circumstances of Abreu’s 
death; the historians report only that he sailed írom Sofala 
shortly before Christmas and, never heard írom again, was 
presumed drowned, Of importance here is the reaction to the 
news. Proud of the way men had fought and died at Sofala, the 
death of the royal favorite who had callously seized the fruits of 
their labor is secn as divine punishment. 

São Lourenço. Diogo Dias discovered São Lourenço, the 
present day Madagascar, in 1500. The Portuguese thought they 
had found a rich source of spices, but their expectations were not 
fulfilled. Abreu’s expcdition was one of several early attempts to 
find spices there. 

Angoche. Bcttcr known as Antonio Enes, Angoche is a 
small port about one hundred miles south of Mozambique. 


Tristão da Cunha arrived at Mozambique. After recovering 
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from the malady that had kept him from índia the year before, 
Cunha sailed from Portugal in the spring of 1506, accompanied 
by Afonso de Albuquerque. In the succeeding titles, the Con¬ 
quista recapitulates Tristão da Cunha’s activities in the Indies 
prior to his arrival at Mozambique on January 8, 1508. 

Cunha and his ships remained at Mozambique until 
January 17, and during tliis interval Figueroa may well have 
had the opportunity to meet and exchange impressions with 
the great Italian traveler Ludovico de Varthema. After years o£ 
adventure-íilled escapades in the East, Varthema was returning 
to Europe with Tristão da Cunha. Two years later, in 1510, he 
was to publish the well-known account of his traveis, the 
Itinerário . 28 While resting at Mozambique, the Italian no doubt 
entertained his hosts with tales of his recent experiences with 
their compatriots in índia. Figueroa may have listened with 
great care, for in the coming titles many striking similarities 
between the Conquista and the Itinerário will be noted. 

Title XXII 

This title presents a general summary of Portuguese activi¬ 
ties in índia during the period from September 1505 to Decenv 
ber 1507. 

Cannanore had heen besieged. An account of the siege of 
Cannanore is presented in greater detail in this same title; after 
mentioning it briefly here, Cunha proceeds to order his account 
chronologically. 

Kilwa and Mombasa, These engagements have been de- 
scribed in Title XI. 
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Saint Helena. A watering place located about fifteen miles 
north of Malindi, Saint Helena appears on modern maps as 
Mambrui. 

Angedive. This island is located close to the Indian coast, 
about sixty miles south of Goa. Work on the fort began in 
September 1505, but it was dismantled a year later in favor of 
strategically and commercially more important sites. 

Manuel Façanha. Paçanha had come out with the 1505 fleet 
and served as first captain of the Angedive fort. He was with 
Almeida at Diu and was one of the leaders of the group of 
officers who continually exhorted him not to allow Albuquerque 
to become governor. He signed the statement they composed to 
show that Albuquerque was uníit for the position. As is reported 
in Title XXXIX, he was killed during the Portuguese defeat at 
Calicut in 1510. 

Onor, Gersoppa. Onor is the present-day city of Plonavar, 
just north of Gersoppa; both are on the Malabar coast south of 
Goa. The battle to which the Conquista refers took place on 
October 16, and Francisco de Almeida was hit in the foot, in the 
toe according to Castanheda. 

The King of Narsinga. Like the Portuguese historíans and 
Varthema, the Conquista confuses the “kingdom” of Narsinga 
with the actual person of King Narsinga, who ruled the Hindu 
State of Vijayanagar between 1505 and 1509. Vijayanagar was the 
strongest Hindu force still opposing the Moslem advance into 
índia. 
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ln his stable there are more than fifteen hundred horses. 
Varthema was also impresscd by the size and value o£ the 
royal stable; he credits the King with a cavalry of forty thou- 
sand. 20 

Cannanore. The first Portuguese factory at Cannanore had 
been established by João da Nova in 1501. Good relations with 
local rulers and populace was the rule at Cannanore, and only 
the extreme circumstances described below could provoke open 
war. 

Lourenço de Brito. Brito and Almeida carne to índia to- 
gether, left together, and died together. As the Conquista accur- 
ately indicates, Lourenço de Brito died at his commandeds si cie 
at Saldanha in March 1510. 

In Qtíilon the ]ews haâ murdered Antonio de Sá and all 
the men with hm, Immediately upon his arrival in índia, 
Almeida sent instructions to the Portuguese factories to begin 
assembling cargoes for his merchant ships. He selected an 
exceptionally vehement captain by the name of João Homem to 
take the message to Quilon, an active port located at the soutli- 
ern end of the Malabar coast. Reaching his destination, Homem 
was infuriated to disco ver that the desired spices were already 
being loaded into Moslem ships. His remedy for the situation was 
simple if not diplomatic; he summarily confiscated the sails and 
rudders of the Moorish ships and blithely sailed away. Antonio 
de Sa, the factor in Quilon, paid the price for his countryman’s 
highhanded action. No sooner had Homem cleared the harbor 
when a mob of outraged Moslems stormed the factory, killing 
Sá and his twelve companions. 
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There is no evidence of Jewish involvement in these events, 
nor do the historians implicate Jews in any way. In much the 
same manner as the erroneous account of Gaspar, blaming the 
Jews for what happened at Quilon appears to represent but 
another instance of strong anti-Jewish bias. 

His son Dom Lourenço, Lourenço de Almeida was a very 
popular and competent commander; he served his father well in 
a wide variety of assignments. The Conquista records his major 
accomplishments in índia: victory over the Calicut fleet in 1506 
and again in 1507, and his leadership in the first Portuguese ex- 
pedition to Ceylon. The circumstances of his death are depicted 
in detail in Title XXXIII. 

They hurned twenty-seven Moorish ships, In the course of 
this punitive expedition, Lourenço did burn twenty-seven ships 
in Quilon harbor, while back at Cochín the Viceroy relieved 
João Homem of his command. 

The King of Calicut assembled an amada. The war fleet 
assembled by the Zamorin of Calicut represented his attempt 
to destroy the Portuguese before they could fully establish them- 
selves as a permanent force in índia. The Portuguese, however, 
possessed accurate advance knowledge of the Zamorin’s inten- 
tions. The ubiquitous Varthema had been living comfortably 
in Calicut under the imaginative guise of a Moslem holy man. 
In February of 1506, deciding that it was time to return to 
Christendom, he made his way to Cannanore and the Portu¬ 
guese, bringing with him detailed information on the Calicut 
fleet. Before the battle Varthema was involved in a daring but 
unsuccessful plot. With money provided by Francisco de Al- 
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mcida, he attcmpted to induce two repcntant Italian rencgadcs, 
expert cannonmakcrs in the employ of the Zamorin, to leave 
Calicut and come ovcr to the Poriuguesc. Unfortunately, the 
schernc was discovcred and the Italian,s killcd:'" 

Eighty hcavy ships, one hundred and twenty smaller ona, 
and one hundred longkmts, which they mil pomos. The.se 
figures corre,spond closely to those given by the historians and 
Varthema, who listed “two hundred and nine sail, of which 
eighty-four were large ships, and the remaimler were rowing 
ves,seis, that is, paraos :tl 

Dom Lourenço arnply demonstratcd his industry and eotir- 
agc. Varthema partidpated in this battle and also emphasizcd 
Lourenço's brave leadership. 82 

He was greeted with huge ccklmtms. “I leave to you to 
imagine how great was the joy of the Vieeroy and the king of 
Cochin, who is a true friend of the King of Portugal, on seeing 
us rcturn victorious"; so speaks Varthema of the triumphant 
return to Cochin, 88 

To explore the islonds ojj Cochin . The Pürtuguesc had 
heard that Moslcm traders were attempting to bypass the Mala- 
bar coast, shipping their merehandise from Malacca to Aden 
and Hormuz through lhe Maldive Islands, At the end of the 
monsoon season, early in August, the Vieeroy sent his son to 
investigate these reports. 

Ceylon, Castanheda claims that Lourenço visited Ceylon in 
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November 1505. The Conquista places the Portugucsc arrival in 
Ceylon after the defeat of the Calicut íleet in March 1506, as 
does Barros 81 This expedition did not yield the important 
results claimcd for it in the Conquista; Lourenço merely pur- 
sued preliminary contacts with the local rttlers before returníng 
to his father. 

One hundred and eighty thotmmd Moors from the entire 
Malahar coast of índia dcstxnded upon Cannanore . A varied 
chain of events led to the siege of Cannanore, which lasted from 
March through August 1507. Moslern mcrchants were inces, sant- 
ly intriguing and agitating against the Portugucsc and were 
ablc to intensify their aciivities when the Portugucsc íleet of 
150(1, commatuleil by Trisláo da Cunha, did not rcach índia that 
year. lo furlher wcaken the Portugucsc po,sitiou, the rulcr of 
Cannanore who had nriginally hefriciulcd Vasco da Gama 
dícd. Mis suceessor was tmfriciidly to the Portugucsc atui list- 
cned more favornbly to Moslern protestatioiis. In March the 
increasingly tetise situation was cxaeorhated when a Portugucsc 
captain attacked a Cannanore vessel that carried a safe conduct; 
signed by the Vieeroy. Not, contem merely to disregard this, 
lie seirnl passengers and erew, sewed them up inside the vessel’,s 
sails, and ihrew them overhoard, One of the victims was a 
prominem Moslern merchant residing in Cannanore, and as 
soou as the atroei ty was discovcred open warfare began. To 
supplcmcnt the Conquistais summary accotmt of the siege, one 
again turns to Varthemuls Itinerário?' 1 As a reward for his 
Services dttring the battle of March 1506, Varthema was named 
Portugucsc factor at Cannanore; he was present throtighout the 
king and arduous siege. The siege was liftcd and pcace restorcd 
when Tristão da Cunha arrived in late August. 
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A great miracle. According to Castanheda, it was discovered 
after thc siege that “Santiago was there.” The other his to r- 
ians make no mention of the incident. Varthema writes: “Four 
days being past, there came two merchants of Cannanore, who 
were friends of mine before war had been made, and they spoke 
with me in this manner, as you shall understand. ‘O factor, 
show me a man who is a yard larger than any of you, who 
every day has killed ten, fifteen or twenty of us...’ I answered 
him in this manner... ‘that knight whom thou hast seen is not 
a Portuguese, but he is the God of the Portuguese and of all the 
world.’” 30 

Ponnani. For Tristão da Cunha and his men the attack 
on Ponnani, located to the south of Calicut, was essentially a 
raiding expedition, a last taste of action before starting home. 
According to Barros and Damião de Góis, it was a costly ven- 
ture; they say that eighteen Portuguese were killed and more 
than sixty wounded. In its claim that there were no fatalities the 
Conquista is supported by the Itinerário, for Varthema was at 
Ponnani and was knighted after the battle. 

Since the Conquista makes no mention of Varthema, it is 
not possible to affirm that Figueroa knew him or his book. None- 
theless, there remains the strong probability that Martin Fer- 
nández de Figueroa met and talked with Ludovico de Varthema 
at Mozambique in January 1508, and that their conversations are 
reflected in this and other titles of the Conquista. 

Title XXIII 

Martim Coelho. Coelho had come to the Indies in April 
1507 with Gomes de Abreu and Diogo de Melo; like Melo his 
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orders were to serve with Albuquerque. Figueroa accurately 
reports his subsequent death with Almeida at Saldanha. 

Babylon. Albuquerque’s mission in the Red Sea area was to 
halt the flow of Moslem shipping between the Indian Ocean 
ports and Cairo, known in the later Middle Ages as Babylon. 

Songo. In this and the immediately succeeding references, 
Figueroa enumerates the places encountered as he moved up the 
African coast toward Malindi. The area described lies between 
about nine and two degrees south latitude. Songo is the prin¬ 
cipal settlement on the island of Songo Manara, located about 
one mile south of Kilwa. 

Songo Songo. This island lies about thirty miles north of 
Kilwa. 

Majia. Maíia Island actually is some thirty miles beyond 
Songo Manara, and thus lies thirty miles north of Kilwa. 

Tomagunda, a land oj pomegmnates, and Kwale. Kwale 
is located on the mainland opposite the Southern end of Zanzi- 
bar, close to Dar-es-Salaam. The Tomagunda of the Conquista 
may be the mainland area near Kwale, called Bogamoyo. 

Zamibar. Zanzibar was first visited by Vasco da Gama in 
1499, en route back to Portugal; he signed a treaty of friendship 
with the local ruler. With Tanganyika, Zanzibar is the second 
major component of the recently formed Tanzania, 

Another very verdant island. Figueroa is probably referring 
to Pemba, located to the north of Zanzibar. 
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A mainland called Tanga. This appears to be a reference to 
the Coastal areas of Tanganyika, between Cape Delgado and 
Mombasa, 

Gujaran. Vaithema also comments on the Gujarati, calling 
them “a certain race which eats nothing that has blood and 
never kills any living thing.” 37 As is explained in Title 
XXXVIII, the land of the Gujarati corresponds to the modern 
state of Pakistan. European travelers, and especially the Portu- 
guese, often confused the Gujarati with the Indian Brahmans- 
The Gujarati in Malindi may have been merchants. 

Francisco de Tabora. Tabora sailed from Portugal in 1506 
in command of one of the ships of Albuquerque’s squadron. In 
Title XXIV he is erroneously called Diogo. Often at odds with 
Albuquerque, at one point during the 1507 siege of Hormuz he 
was relieved of command. He must have enjoyed returning to 
índia in 1515 with Lopo Soares de Albergaria, when the latter 
was to replace Albuquerque in the governorship. 

Brava... Socoira. The seizure of Brava and Socotra and the 
rest of Albuquerque’s actions from his arrival in the Indies in 
1506 through March 1508 are the subject of Titles XXIV 
through XXXII. 

Title XXIV 

Brava. Located in the Somali Republic, Brava was assaulted 
by the combined forces of Albuquerque and Tristão da Cunha 
early in 1507. 

Severe cruelty. The Conquista sternly condemns the atroc- 
ities committed at Brava, although it fitids some mitigation in 
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the knowledge that only the most reprobate elements were 
involved, and in the fact that many virtuous men had intervened 
to protect the women. Castanheda and Damião de Góis report 
that from two to eight hundred women were mutilated before 
Tristão da Cunha managed to bring the men under control. 
They do not, however, voice any special criticism. Barros round- 
ly censures the wrongdoers and notes with satisfaction that they 
were quickly punished: “But since such things which humanity 
cannot tolerate do not please God, those men and their bracelets 
ended up at the bottom of the sea” (Barros, Ásia, II, i, 2). In 
checking Figueroa’s account against the King Manuel letter of 
June 19,1508, Agüero evidently rejected the latteds version. It 
could not be expected that an official newsletter would acknowl- 
edge atrocities; it merely notes in passing that some jewelry was 
obtained from the arms and legs of the dead. 

Mogadishu. Located to the north of Brava, Mogadishu is the 
capital of the Somali Republic. 

Socotra. This description of the Jacobite Christians of 
Socotra follows the June 19,1508 letter almost verbatim. Damião 
de Góis also relied heavily on this letter for his description of 
Socotra. Figueroa’s personal observations appear in Title XXVI. 

Although it gives the honor to Tristão da Cunha . The sei¬ 
zure of Socotra took place in April 1507, and Tristão da Cunha 
was in over-all command; for this reason the Manuel letter right- 
ly credits him with the victory. The Conquista’s reservation is 
based on the fact that the Portuguese attacked in two groups, 
and Afonso de Albuquerque’s was the first to get ashore and 
assault the enemy fort. Tristão da Cunha himself acknowledged 
Albuquerque’s special military prowess and efíective leadership, 
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for after the battle he askcd him to perform the ceremony 
knighting him and his son Nuno. 

Leonel Coutinho. This brave captain, who came out with 
Albuquerque in 1506 and distinguished himself here on Socotra, 
was later killed during the defeat at Calicut in 1510. 

Farta{. Cape Fartak is located across the Gulf of Aden 
on the Arabian península, opposite Cape Guardafui. The his- 
torians, especially Castanheda, praise the heroic defense offerecl 
by the Fartak garrison. 

When winter passed. Leaving behind a strong garrison, 
Tristao da Cunha left Socotra for índia in August 1507; Albu¬ 
querque set sail toward Hormuz. His campaign against Hor- 
muz, alluded to here, is discussed fully in Titles XXVII 
through XXXII. 

Of Castihan ancestry, When Afonso IV ascended to the 
Portuguese throne in 1325, he banished his half brothers from 
the country. One of them, Afonso Sanches, moved to Castile 
and married into the Castilian nobility; the castle of Albur- 
querque near Badajoz was part of the dowry. Afonso de 
Albuquerque is eventually descended from this maràage and 
others involving Castilians and is therefore “of Castilian an¬ 
cestry.” This remark no doubt reflects Juan Agüero’s interest 
in genealogy and his native Castile. 

Title XXV 

Honorably welcomed. As honorable as their reception may 
have been, Figueroa and his companions found their new com- 
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mander in an angry mood; a three-month vigil at Cape Guarda¬ 
fui had netted but one small Moslem merchant ship. 

Ârabia Felix. Arabia was traditionally divided into three 
parts, Deserta, Petrea, and Felix, with Arabia Felix embracing 
the Coastal areas of the Arabian península, particularly the 
Yemen, and, as noted in Title XXXVIII, coastal regions of the 
Persian mainland. There appears to be no precedent for the 
Conquista’s etymology, that of a town called Felix. Santaella in 
the Cosmographia explains Felix in terms of “the incense which 
comes from there.” 

Title XXVI 

Good-naturcd men. Although Figueroa censures the Soco- 
trans 5 libidinous sexual behavior, he is generally sympathetic 
toward them. Unlike Title XXIV, which follows King ManuePs 
letter in questioning the orthodoxy of people who “consider 
themselves Christians," Figueroa does not raise the question at 
all here. Santaella emphatically criticized the Socotrans’ religious 
beliefs and practíces, calling them “Nestorian heretics.” 38 

The Trinitarian Order. The cross of the Trinitarians, an 
order dedicated to freeing Christians captured by the Moors, 
consists of a red upright and a blue crossbar. Founded by the 
Frenchman Saint John of Matha, the order was formally au- 
thorized by Innocent III in 1198. 30 

Title XXVII 

The other coast. This refers to the east coast of África, 
whence Figueroa has just come and where word of Albuquer¬ 
que^ exploits had not yet reached. 
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Swiss mercenaries. In describing the Fartak defenders of 
Socotra, the King Manuel letter reports that “they serve for 
a salary, in the manner of the Swiss.” 

Set out in search of provisions. Shortly after leaving Socotra, 
Albuquerque decided that the seizure of the rich and strategical- 
ly located Hormuz would serve Portuguese goals more effectively 
than patrolling the approaches to the Red Sea. He thus set 
course for the Persian Gulf and Hormuz. The Portuguese knew 
of its importance from several sources, including Pero da 
Covilhã, who had been there before going on southward to 
Sofala. I 

Kalhat . Part of Albuquerque’s design for the capture of 
Hormuz was to attack several of its ports along the way. Kalhat, 
located near the easternmost tip of the Arabian península, was 
his first stop. He hoped that the news of his approach, such as 
the bombardment of Kalhat on August 18, would demonstrate 
his power and determination; more than the isolation of Hor¬ 
muz, he sought to weaken its inhabitants’ will to resist, 

Quryat. Proceeding northward, Albuquerque assaulted and 
sacked the port of Quryat, a few miles from Kalhat, in the 
manner indicated. He was there from August 19 through 21. 

Masqat. Masqat is located on the Tropic of Câncer, in the 
Gulf of Oman north of Quryat. The local ruler had come 
aboard ship to talk with Albuquerque and had agreed to his 
demands. After returning ashore, however, Moslem reinforce- 
ments arrived and together with the town’s Moslem residents 
they persuaded him to disregard his agreement. In the ensuing 
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encounter, which took place on Sunday, September 5, the 
Portuguese bombarded, assaulted, and sacked the town. 

Suhar . Albuquerque’s strategy was proving effective. The 
ruler of Suhar, a town located northwest of Masqat, had heard 
of the Portuguese depradations to the south; as soon as they ar¬ 
rived, he hastened to declare himself a vassal of King Manuel. 
The Portuguese flag was raised peacefully. 

Title XXVIII 

Khor Fa\\an . The Portuguese stormed ashore at Khor 
Fakkan, located just north of Suhar, on September 22. The 
inhabitants had indeed abandoned the town rather than face 
the Portuguese squadron in battle. Albuquerque was now ready 
to move against Hormuz itself. 

Title XXIX 

O ff the Arabian coast. Hormuz actually lies but a few miles 
off the Persian coast; otherwise the description is quite accurate. 40 

Qeshm. This island, many times the size of Hormuz, lies 
close to it and the Persian mainland. 

Bahrain. The Bahrain Islands are still famed for their rich 
pearl beds. They lie well up into the Persian Gulf, close to the 
coast of Arabia. 

Lara\. Larak is a small island several miles south of Hor¬ 


muz. 
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Title XXX 

The King of Cambays ship. The Sultan of Cambay con- 
sistently opposed the Portuguese, and in this instance his ship, 
the Meri, was the largest facing Albuquerque. 

Coje Atar, An astute and intelligent eunuch, Coje Atar was 
the effective power in Hormuz; Castanheda called him a tyrant. 
In these conversations with Albuquerque, he sought to delay the 
Portuguese attack until the arrival of expected reinforcements. 
He paid little heed to a condescending peace offer from Albu¬ 
querque. 

An infinite number of Moors were \illed. One of the most 
unusual aspects of the conquest of Hormuz was the discovery 
after the battle that many of the enemy had been killed by their 
own arrows, an incident duly recorded by the historians and 
celebrated by Camões: 

Ali verào as setas estridentes 
Reciprocarse, a ponta no ar virando, 

Contra quem as tirou, que Deos peleja 
Por quem estende a fe da madre Igreja. 

(Canto X, 40) # 

The Red Sea. Fernández de Enciso’s Suma de geographk 
oífers a similar explanation: “this water of the Red Sea is not 
naturally red, but they say that the soil of the banks is red, as 
well as that of the bottom.” 

* But they will see the whistling arrow flight 
Wheel right around, recurving in the sky 
On him who shot. God fights upon his side, 

Who faith of Mother Church spreads far and wide. 
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I 

A greaí Moorish astrologer. There is no mention of the 
astrologer or his prediction in the historians’ accounts. Since the 
l Information is offered by one of Albuquerque’s officers, it no 

doubt is authentic. 

Title XXXI 

The relationship between the \ings of Portugal and many 
\nights of Salamanca. This quite inaccurate digression into 
genealogies has but one purpose—to exalt the various branches 
of the Remón family; and Juan Agüero, who also bore the 
name Remón, will share in their glory. 

Alíonso VI of León and Castile had invited Raymond of 
Burgundy to the peninsula and had given him his daughter 
Urraca in marriage. In 1102 Alfonso commissioned Raymond to 
undertake the repopulation of Salamanca. A son of Raymond of 
Burgundy and Urraca eventually ruled as Alfonso VII in León 
and Castile (1x26-1157); in 1135, Alfonso VII claimed the title 
of “Emperor of the Peoples of the Two Religions,” referring to 
his sovereignty over Christians and Moors. Raymond of Bur¬ 
gundy’s brother Guy enjoyed a short reign as Pope Calixtus II 
(1118-1119). Shortly after his arrival in Castile, Raymond in¬ 
vited his cousin Plenry of Constantinople to join him. He did so 
and in 1094 married another of Alfonso VPs daughters, Teresa. 
Their son became the first King of Portugal, Afonso Henriques. 

The third person mentioned by Agüero was Raymond of 
Saint Gilles; he married yet a third daughter of Alfonso VI. 
This Raymond was the fourth Count of Toulouse and was blind 
in one eye. 

I In his discussion, Juan Agüero has confused Raymond of 

Burgundy and Raymond of Toulouse as well as their respective 
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characteristics. He has the latter rebuilding Salamanca when he 
was actually off on a Crusade in the Middle East. Although 
this confusion maltes it impossible to determine to which illus- 
trious predecessor our genealogist has attempted to trace the 
various branches of the Spanish Remones, the purpose of the 
digression is quite clear. 

Jorge Barreto. Barreto was one of the Portuguese captains 
who later sided with Almeida against Albuquerque over the 
succession to command in índia. No doubt as a result of this, he 
accompanied Almeida when he left índia. As is reported in 
Title XLIX, Barreto was another of the many victims of the 
Saldanha massacre. 

Title XXXII 

Many disagreements among the captains of Hispania. Di- 
rectly following the seizure of Hormuz, Albuquerque began 
worlt on a fort which he later named in honor of Our Lady of 
Victory. Working on a fort, however, was not a labor of love 
for the officers of his squadron. They were anxious to collect a 
tribute from Hormuz, leave the island, and get back to the more 
lucrative activity of prize-hunting at sea. The fact that Albu¬ 
querque obliged officers to perform manual labor right along- 
side the men further enraged and alienated them. They 
repeatedly exhorted him to abandon the fort, and on one occa- 
sion a furious Albuquerque threw one of their petitions into the 
°pen íoundation of an incomplete entrance to the fort. The gate- 
way was immediately dubbed “Porta dos Requerimentos,” Gate 
of the Petitions. 

Four Christians. The four who deserted were enlisted men. 
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valuable artillery experts. In addition to bringing Coje Atar 
their much needed skills, they informed him of the dissension 
among the Portuguese officers. This inspired Coje Atar to 
seek an open break with Albuquerque, and fighting was re- 
newed late in November when Coje Atar refused to return the 
four renegades. 

The battles were many, large, and diverse. Albuquerque’s 
strength lay in his ships and artillery; on land his forces were 
too small to hold and control Hormuz. Therefore, he decided 
to force the island into submission by cutting off the flow of 
needed supplies, especially water. The blockade proved effective; 
by January the inhabitants were clamoring for Coje Atar to 
surrender. He might well have yielded had not three of Albu¬ 
querque^ captains solved his problem. Without warning, they 
abandoned Albuquerque and sailed for índia, forcing him to 
leave Hormuz. Figueroa joined Albuquerque at Cape Guarda- 
fui after the lifting of the blockade and was an eyewitness to 
the subsequent events described in this title. 

The Christians too\ Kalhat a second time. Albuquerque 
was especially severe when he attacked Kalhat the second time, 
in August 1508, for the Kalhat merchants had deceived him the 
year before with false and rotten supplies. 

A written assurance. Realizing that Albuquerque was sure 
to return to Hormuz at the end of winter, Coje Atar and the 
Sultan wrote to the Viceroy in índia requesting aid against the 
impending attack and declaring their loyalty to Portugal. The 
captains who had deserted Albuquerque were serving under 
Almeida when the Hormuz envoy arrived, and they encouraged 
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the Viceroy to write the letter of friendship to the rulers of 
Hormuz. 

Naband, A port on the Persian mainland, Naband was the 
main source of Hormuz’ water supply. While respecting the 
authority of Almeida’s letter, Albuquerque used Coje Atar’s 
refusal to hand over the four renegades as a pretext to raid this 
port and other surrounding areas. 

They were att pleased and happy to see each other. Albu¬ 
querque sailed for índia in November 1508, fully expecting to 
assume the governorship upon arrival. However, Almeida had 
been exhorted by many not to relinquish his authority, and he 
did not do so iintil a year later. Figueroa would certainly have 
been pleased to reach índia, but it is equally certain that the 
meeting between Almeida and Albuquerque was far from 
pleasant. 

Title XXXIII 

Chaul. Chaul lies about thirty miles south of Bombay, near 
the larger city of Alibag. 

Dabul, Castanheda and Barros offer a radically diíferent 
version of Lourenço’s actions at Dabul, They report that al- 
though young Almeida wanted to attack the Moslem ships, he 
in fact did not. His father had instructed him to consult with 
the other officers of the squadron before undertaking any major 
action. When he did, they rejected his proposal. Upon his return 
to Angedive, Lourenço was admonished by his father for not 
having attacked. 
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Pero Barreto. This is Pero Barreto de Magalhães; he sailed 
with Lourenço and his father in 1505 and according to Castan- 
heda had acquired the nickname O Hão by virtue of having 
killed a lion in África. Although there was no major engage- 
f ment at Dabul, there were several minor forays ashore during 

one of which Barreto must have distinguished himself. He too 
perished at Saldanha, as is reported in Title XLIX. 

Diogo Pires. Lourenço’s tutor, Pires was one of the officers 
who had supported the idea of a major attack against the ships 

in the Dabul harbor. 

í 

- A fleet of Tur{s. By 1507, Portuguese successes in the 

Indies had diverted sufficient amounts of spices from Cairo 
j to arouse the immediate concern of the Sultan of Egypt. He 

devoted the greater part of 1507 to organizing a fleet to be sent 
into the Indian Ocean against the Portuguese. The Mameluke 
fleet reached Diu early in 1508 and, after being briefed by the 
friendly ruler there, moved out in search of the Portuguese. The 
j first force encountered was Lourenço de Alnieida’s squadron 

at Chaul in March. According to the historiaiis, the Portuguese 
i recovered quickly from the initial supposition that the approach- 

ing craft represented the arrival of Albuquerque. Almeida 
aggressively seized the initiative and moved to attack the 
Egyptians. Casualties were heavy on both sides in an engage- 
i ment which lasted throughout most of the afternoon. Then, 

as the sun was beginning to set, the Portuguese were dismayed 
to see the Cambay fleet start to move into the harbor. 

Melil{ Yas. Governor of Diu, the wily Melik Yas was a 
• constant thora in the side of the Portuguese. Although he had 
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counseled the Egyptians and had accompanied them from Dia, 
he had withheld his own forces throughout the afteraoon battle 
until he could determine whether the Egyptians appeared to be 
winning. Seeing them with the advantage over the smaller Por- 
tuguese force, he moved in with his fleet and took up position 
against the Portuguese. 

The Christians resolved to leave the harbor. Lourenço’s 
captains advised him to leave Chaul harbor that evening, under 
the protective cover of darkness, but he refused. Mindful of his 
failure to engage the enemy at Dabul, the young commander 
proudly replied that he was not about to sneak away in the 
night, for “where he comes from they call that running away.’* 

, Dom Lourenço de Almeida was \illed by two mortar shots. 
Lourenço was a commander who led by example. His ship was 
the last to weigh anchor the next morning. As it started for 
open water and safety, it took a hit at the water line and became 
enmeshed in a cluster of íishermen’s stakes close to shore. Hope- 
lessly outnumbered in a foundering ship, he and his men put 
up a determined defense but were no match for the eager at- 
tackers. Figueroa correctly reports Lourenço’s death from two 
mortar shots. Only eighteen of his crew survived to be taken 
prisoner. 

Champanel. Located some one hundred miles north o£ 
Cambay, near the city of Baroda, Champanel is now in ruins 
but was a thriving city in the early sixteenth century. Duarte 
Barbosa visited it; he reveals that the Sultan was introduced to 
poison as a child so that as an aclult he would not be vulnerable 
to assassination by poisoning. Although he makes no mention 
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of the Sultan’s using his condition for punitive purposes, its 
eífects were no less lethal, for “as many women as slept with 
him perished.” Varthema also takes note of the sad plight of 
the Sultan’s harem as well as the use of poisonous saliva on 
his enemies. As for the Sultan’s shirts, he merely notes that they 
were discarded after wearing and never used again. 41 

By the time they had gotten ready. Adverse winds and cur- 
rents hindered the other Portuguese ships’ attempts to put about. 
Castanheda adds that several captains and crews were quite 
frightened and unwilling to try very hard. Pero Barreto did lead 
a longboat back and managed to secure a line to Lourenço’s 
ship, but his men were so exhausted from the exertions of the 
previous day’s battle that they were unable to tow it free. 

Francisco de Ahaya. This is no doubt Pedro’s son; appar- 
endy it was not considered necessary to identify him again. 
Castanheda infers that Anaya had behaved in a cowardly man- 
ner at Chaul and says that he was afraid to deliver the news of 
Lourenço’s death himself, but instead sent a messenger to the 
Viceroy. 

The Lorã gave him and the Lord has taken him away. 
“The Lord gave, and the Lord hath taken away; blessed be the 
name of the Lord” (Job, 1:21). According to Gaspar Correia, 
one Duarte Camacho gave the sad news to Almeida, whose 
reaction was less religious but equally stoic: “he who ate the 
pheasant must also eat the rooster.” 

In search of the Rumis. Figueroa accompanied the Viceroy 
Almeida as he set out on his campaign of retaliation and 
revenge. 
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Margâo. This small port lies some ten miles to the south of 
Goa. 

Júpiter's banner. According to tradition, Kronos, whose 
equivalent in the Roman pantheon was Saturn, believed thíit 
one of his children would some day overthrow him; to avert 
this he devoured them as they were born. Zeus, the Roman 
Júpiter, was spared and later did defeat his father in battle. The 
eagle is the symbol of Roman power. 42 

Bonis Auguriis. It is difficult to determine to which speciíic 
Roman family Juan Agüero may have spoken; there are many 
with this combination of Latin names. 

Count Fernán González. Having already laid claim to kiti- 
ship with the Portuguese Crown, Juan Agüero now proceeds t:o 
link himself with that of Castile. Fernán González was the first 
independent Count of Castile, and his descendants did become 
kings of Castile. One of the original founders of the Agüero 
family in Trasmiera was a Pedro González de Agüero, who may 
have been related to Fernán González. In the Triunfo Raimun- 
dino, Agüero specifically States that he is a member of the Gon- 
zález family. His attitude here illustrates an observation macle 
by Cadalso in the eighteenth century to the effect that “those of 
Asturias and the Montaria have the highest esteem for their 
genealogy.” 43 

Meli\ Yas and the Viceroy exchanged letters. Melik Yas 
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was very likely sincere in his protestations that he had not 
sought Lourenço’s death. He would much rather have taken 
him hostage for use in further dealings with the Viceroy. 

Title XXXV 

Dabul. According to Damião de Góis, Almeida’s cruelty 
at Dabul became proverbial among the Indians: "May the ire 
of the Franks come upon you, just as it came upon Dabul.” 
Castanheda also notes such atrocities as pulling infants from 
mothers’ arms and smashing them against walls. 

Who had úown up in a fancy litter . To show their scorn 
for the approaching Portuguese, seven wealthy gentlemen of 
Dabul had themselves carried down to the shore in litters. All 
seven paid with their lives for this bravado. The Conquista 
seizes the opportunity to criticize similar unmanly practices 
among Christian knights as well. 

Who set fire to the city. Almeida himself gave the order to 
burn Dabul, to prevent indiscriminate looting and loss of con- 
trol over his men. 

Jirasal rice. Of the various classes of rice cultivated along 
the western coast of índia, Duarte Barbosa says that “the first 
and best is girasal." The word girasal appears to derive from the 
Marathi language, meaning “like cumin,” from the ríce’s odor, 
which is similar to that of the aromatic cumin. 44 

Goa. A discussion of Goa is more appropriate to Title XLI, 
to which the reader is referred. 
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Title XXXVI 

Thana. Thana is located iramediately to the south o£ 
Bombay. 

Mahim, This is Kelve Mahira, thirty miles north o£ 
Bombay. 

The tides are so extreme. The tidal range in the Gulf of 
Cambay is forty-five feet, a change effected with disconcerting 
speed. The Portuguese were fortimate to move when they did. 

In order not to anger Meli\ Yas and the King of Cambay. 
Almeida need not have worried about Melik Yas; he was doing 
his best to keep the Egyptian fleet in Diu. He knew that the 
Portuguese were heading for Diu and feared what might 
happen to him and the city should Almeida not find his quarry 
there. Melik Yas was perfectly willing to sacrifice the Egyptian 
fleet in order to keep Almeida from attacking Diu itself. 

A terrible empty gulf. Almeida sailed from Kelve Mahim 
across the Gulf of Cambay toward Diu. 

The Feast Day of Our Lady. On February 2, the Purifica- 
tion o£ the Blessed Virgin Mary is commemorated. Candlemas 
Day, it also marks the presentation o£ Jesus in the temple. 

Title XXXVII 

The King of Calicut. A number of Calicut ships were at 
Diu when the Portuguese arrived and did take part in the 
battle against them. 

P 
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Saint Blaise. Martyred in 317, Saint Blaise is honored as a 
special protector against afflictions of the throat. 

Nuno Vaz Pereira went in the vanguard. Almeida an- 
nounced that he would lead the attack, but his oíflcers convinced 
him to concede the honor, and the danger, to Nuno Vaz 
Pereira. 

Abyssinians. This is a clear reference to the Chrisdans of 
Ethiopia and the practice of baptism by fire. Damião de Góis 
claims that the Abyssinians fought bravely and well for their 
captors. 

His coat of arms. The Pereira family is another of those 
whose heraldry is described and praised in the Triunfo Rai- 
mundino? 5 

His name remaining immortal. Nuno Vaz Pereira is one 
of the true heroic figures of the Conquista. More praise is given 
him than any other. Figueroa had served with him at Sofala 
and again here at Diu; he obviously had very special admira- 
tion for him. The historians also note that he was an excep- 
tionally popular commander. 

A Portuguese \night by the name of Figuereido. Gaspar 
Correia describes at length a particularly violent encounter in- 
volving five Portuguese who had leaped aboard an enemy ship. 
Making their way to the aftercastle, they found themselves 
stranded when their ship brolce loose and drifted away. Three 
of the five were killed, and Figuereido may have been one of 
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them. His coat of arms is described in the Triunfo Raimun - 
dino under the name Figueroa. 40 

Pero Cão. Pero Cão was one of the five cited by Correia- 
Castanheda lends support to his account, saying that Cão was 
killed after being stranded aboard an enemy ship. 

The son of Manuel Façanha. Manuel Paçanha had lost two 
sons when Lourenço de Almeida was defeated at Chaul, and, 
according to Barros, he lost two more at Diu. A fifth son was 
sent home to Portugal so that the entire family would not be 
wiped out. 

The Rumis \illed and vanquished. The defeat of the 
Egyptian fleet at Diu marked the end of the Sultan’s influence 
in the Indian Ocean. Failure to recoup the revenues lost as a 
result of the interruption of the spice traffic contributed sub- 
stantially to his final defeat at the hands of Selim I in 1517. 

Títle XXXVIII 

He sent bac\ the Christians. Wisely anticipating the day 
when he might have to reckon with the Viceroy, Melik Yas had 
taken good care of the survivors of Lourenço’s ship. 

Afonso de Noronha to Dom Afonso. There is a mistake in 
names here. As Almeida was leaving Diu, he dispatched A11- 
tonio de Noronha to Socotra. The latter’s brother had been in 
command there since the seizure of the island in 1507. Almeida 
did not know that Afonso de Noronha had just been lost at sea 
while en route to índia. Both Noronhas were nephews of 
Albuquerque. 
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Just what is called Índia. The Conquistais concept of 
índia in terms of the Coastal area extending from the Gulf of 
Cambay to Cape Comorin corresponds roughly to the tradi- 
tional Second índia, índia Intra Gangem. The Conquista makes 
no mention of the east or Coromandel coast of índia, nor does 
it refer to the Third índia, índia Extra Gangem. First índia 
would appear to be accounted for by the “land of the Gujarati,” 
that is, modem Pakistan. In this title Arabia Felix denotes part 
of the Persian mainland. 

Diogo Sequeira. Diogo Lopes de Sequeira sailed from 
Portugal in the spring of 1508. A full account of his expedition 
to Malacca is the subject of Tide XLVII. 

Colachel. This port lies between Trivandrum and Cape 
Comorin. 

Molucca. Several groups of islands make up the Moluccas 
or Spice Islands; the Ternate group was the richest source of 
spices and hence of principal interest to the Portuguese. Magel- 
lan’s proposal to reach the East by sailing around South America 
and across the Pacific, which led to the first circumnavigation of 
the globe, received Spanish support because he had visited the 
Moluccas and believed them to lie within the area awarded to 
Castile by the Treaty of Tordesillas. The islands, however, 
remained in Portuguese control until the arrival of the Dutch. 

The Marshal, Afonso de Albuquerque's nephew, Francisco 
Coutinho sailed from Portugal in March 1509, believing that his 
uncle was already installed as Governor of índia. To his surprise, 
he found him in Cannanore a virtual prisoner. When Almeida 
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saw uncle and nephew sail into Cochin with all the power of 
the latter’s strong fleet, he realized the futility of delaying hís 
departure any longer. Handing over the reins of power to 
Albuquerque, he sailed írom índia in late November 1509. The 
historians also say that he was about ready to leave and Cou- 
tinho’s arrival could have done nothing to change his mind. 

Title XXXIX 

To destroy Calicut. Francisco Coutinho had gone to 
índia with the sole purpose of destroying Calicut. Albuquerque 
tried to dissuade him, on the grounds that such an attack would 
be costly and yield no lasting benefits. The newcomer persisted, 
however, deriding the fighting ability of the Indians, an enemy 
he had yet to face in the field; he also reminded his uncle that 
King Manuel had ordered him to support the campaign in every 
way possible. 

Rodrigo Rebelo. Rebelo captained one of the ships o£ 
Coutinho’s fleet. He later distinguished himself during the Goa 
campaign and also served as Captain of Cannanore. 

The men oj Hispania confidently surged ashore, The land- 
ing began on the morning of January 2,1510. As commander in 
chief, Coutinho had divided the assault forces into two sections; 
he would lead one, Albuquerque the other. He specifically re- 
served to himself the honor and privilege of landing first. In spite 
of their agreement, however, Albuquerque was the first ashore; 
he had already secured the beach and port area by the time 
Coutinho arrived. Although the Conquista does not so State, 
Figueroa was probably with Albuquerque’s force. The outraged 
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Marshal bitterly accused his uncle of having betrayed their 
agreement. The historians give varying accounts of what might 
have happened. Castanheda says that Albuquerque simply dis- 
regarded his promise. Barros, on the other hand, says it was all 
a mistake: Albuquerque had hurried ahead in order to stop one 
of his captains who was charging in toward the beach; landing 
first was thus an accident. Damião de Góis’s cryptic remark is 
probably the most accurate; he reports that Albuquerque “in 
matters of war was well aware of the opportunities of the 
moment.” 

Whatever may have been the reason for Albuquerque’s 
getting ashore first, the results were to prove disastrous for the 
expedition. Coutinho was determined to regain the honor he 
felt Albuquerque had perfidiously usurped. Back in Lisbon he 
had boasted that he would return with the doors of the Zam- 
orin’s palaces. Armed with a walking stick and wearing a 
jaunty green beret, the rather paunchy Marshal started out 
after his trophies. 

Nairs. In Title XL, the Conquista comments on the rigid 
separation of the various components of Indian society but 
mistakenly calls the Nairs the highest class. The warrior caste, 
they actually occupy the second position in the Hindu caste 
structure, after the Brahmans. 

An awful battle too\ place there. With Albuquerque re- 
luctantly and warily trailing behind, Coutinho succeeded in 
reaching and storming the palace, whereupon he allowed his 
men to wander off in individual looting and sacking. While this 
was going on, the Calicut forces were reorganizing and con- 
verging on the palace. As Coutinho and his booty-laden men 
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began the three-mile trek back to the beach, they were hit from 
all sides. The Marshal and most of his men were killed, and 
Albuquerque was wounded as he attempted to relieve him. A 
soundly beaten expedition was driven back to the ships. 

Vasco da Silveira. Silveira had seen Service in the Indies on 
several previous occasions. He had come out in 1504 with Lopo 
Soares de Albergaria and again in 1508 with Jorge d’Aguiar. 

Title XL 

Calicut comes from "cal" According to tradition, the name 
Calicut, meaning “cock-fort,” is derived from the manner in 
which the city’s boundaries were established. Calicut was to 
include all the area within which the crowing of a cock placed in 
the local temple could be heard. The Conquistais venture into 
the etymology of Calicut, as fanciful as the explanation of Arabia 
Fehx in Title XXV, closely parallels Juan Agüero’s ingenious 
explanation of the meaning of Salamanca 47 in the Triunfo 
Raimundino: 

Sal, por la sabiduría, 

Y Maneia divinacidn, 

Será su interpretación 
Por cierta etimologia.* 

Only one person in the world should be li\e a pontiff. This 
is a clear allusion to the ecumenical ideal of one flock and one 
shepherd. 

* Sal represents wisdom, maneia divination: this is its true inter- 

pretation through accurate etymology. 
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The Indians in Calicut adore the devil Varthema was also 
impressed by this practice: “they acknowledge that there is a 
God who has created the heaven and the earth and all the 
world... but that he has sent this spirit, that is, the devil, into 
this world to do justice.” 48 

Title XLI 

He set out for the Strait of Mecca. Once recovered from 
the wounds received at Calicut, Albuquerque set out for the 
Red Sea, intending to attack Suez and then Hormuz, over which 
he proposed to reassert Portuguese control; Figueroa accom- 
panied him. 

Timogi. There are reports of pirates operating out of Onor 
as early as the times of Marco Polo. Timogi had first pledged 
his loyalty to Portugal in 1505 when he met Almeida. Among 
his many Services, he frequently provided reliable information 
on political conditions within the various Indian States. 

Sabayo the King of Goa had died. Shortly before Albu¬ 
querque^ meeting with Timogi, Sabayo the Sultan of Goa had 
died. João de Barros oifers a comprehensive history of Goa prior 
to the arrival of the Portuguese in which he mentions, as does the 
Conquista, that the Sultan of Goa had won his independence 
from the Sultanate of the Deccan. Sabayo’s son, Adil Khan, 
often called Idalcão by the Portuguese and Sabaín in the Con¬ 
quista, was in the process of establishing control over his father’s 
domains when the Portuguese arrived on the scene. 

Goa. Figueroa’s eyewitness description is quite accurate. In 
addition to its strategic location on the western coast of índia, 
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Goa was an important port in thc lucrative horse trade. Horses 
were shipped in great quantities from Pérsia to Goa, then dis- 
patched inland. This traffic was a major source of Goa’s wealth 
and of great interest to the Portuguese. 40 

That abominabk custom. Western travelers to the East have 
been fascinated by the custom of suttee and Figueroa is no 
exception. His description and Varthema’s are similar in many 
respects. 50 

When Afonso de Albuquerque and Timogi reached Goa. 
The attack on Goa began in late February 1510. Albuquerque 
sent Antonio de Noronha and Timogi ahead in two groups; both 
landed successíully, and by the end of the first day the Goan 
defenders had been scattered. 

A great mystery. This is new; there appears to be no 
other reíerence to such an occurrence. There can be no doubt 
concerning the religious faith demonstrated here; one can but 
conjecture as to the veracity of the events. 

Title XLII 

He tvould leave no one alive. According to Correia, Albu¬ 
querque promised that, unless the Goans accepted his demands, 
“they would see their homes filled with fire and blood 

The \eys to the fort, The Portuguese entry into Goa took 
place on March 1,1510, and Martin Fernández de Figueroa was 
among those who marched along behind Albuquerque. Al- 
though the Portuguese did obtain the items mentioned, Albu- 
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querque strictly forbade looting of the city. His actions indicate 
that from the very start he was thinking in terms of a perma- 
nent settlement. 

Khamil Khan. Away from Goa at the time of the Portu¬ 
guese triumph, Adil Khan was determined to regain the city; 
and the Sultan of the Deccan and several other neighbors agreed 
to support his campaign against the Portuguese. Adil Khan 
was so confident that he delayed his return to Goa until the 
onset of the monsoon season; he did not want the Portuguese to 
be able to escape by sea. Khamil Khan, referred to as Camaleão 
by the historians, was one of Adil Khan’s chief field command- 
ers. 

Garcia de Sousa. The coat of arms depicted here is another 
of those presented in the Triunfo Raimundino. In addition to 
bis competent leadership at Goa, Garcia de Sousa previously had 
distinguished himself with Diogo Lopes de Sequeira at Malacca 
in 1509, as is pointed out in Title XLVII. He gave further proof 
of his courage during Albuquerque’s unsuccessful assault on 
Aden in 1513, 61 

Nine or ten Chnstians leaped ashore after the infidels, Adil 
Khan’s army moved into action against the Portuguese in early 
May. Their first attempts to land on the island were repulsed, 
and in one of these encounters Figueroa and his companions 
must have displayed their bravery and eagerness. The historians, 
and especially Correia, describe many of these skirmishes, but 
it is not possible to identify in their accounts the specific episode 
involving Figueroa. 
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Title XLIII 

Jorge da Cunha. The historians praise this captain as an 
outstanding leader in both the seizure and defensc of Goa. He 
had come out to índia with the fleet of Marshal Coutinho. 

Amadís. The popular tales of chivalry strongly influenccd 
the Iberian man-at-arms’ self-awareness. In Title XXXV, iin- 
manly and frivolous aspects of the chivalric world are ridiculcd 
and censured. In this instance, the Conquista claims for real men 
and real decds the praise given to the fabulous exploits of the 
best-known embodiment of the chivalric ideal, Amadís de 
Gaula.® 

Banastarim. Banastarim is located at the castcrn end of Goa 
island, on the Canal of Combarjua, a backwatcr channel that 
connects the Mandovi River with the Zuari, thus complcting the 
separation of Goa from the mainland. Banastarim was conskl- 
ered the most likely avenue of approach for Adil Khan’s army, 
and to deíend it Sousa had a command of one hundred infantry- 
men, ten cavalry, with cannon and mortars in support. Sevcral 
Portuguese ships patrolled the canal to givc aid when requircd. ! 

A brother of his iqlled, This was Jorge de Sousa, killecl j 
along with thirty others. Increasing prcssurc from Adil Khan 
forced Garcia de Sousa to abandon the positions at Banastarim 
and pull back to the fort. 

Francisco Pereira. Francisco Pereira Coutinho was with 
Albuquerque prior to the taking of Goa and distinguished him- 
self again at Malacca in 1511. 
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Dom Antonio and his gatteys. Antonio de Noronha was in 
charge of the ships at Banastarim. Once the pass was lost, he 
also withdrew to the fort. Fie scuttled the Espera because he did 
not have enough men to handle it. 

The Captain Major sent a ship after provisions. The Con¬ 
quista passes over the details of the Portuguese expulsion from 
Goa. Once Adil Khan had a foothold on the island, he vigor- 
ously pursued his advantage. The Portuguese were soon pushed 
back to the fort, all the passes falling to the advancing Goans. 
As pressure on the incompleted and under-stocked fort became 
increasingly severe, Albuquerque decided to evacuate. On May 
30, the Portuguese returned to their ships; they were to spend 
two months anchored in the Mandovi River, confmed there by 
the raonsoon. The ship referred to here was one that made an 
unsuccessful attempt to clear the sandbar and reach another 
port and provisions. 

Title XLIV 

Six thousand Moorish fighting men. The historians place 
special emphasis on the defection of the Goans Albuquerque had 
armed and hoped to use in the defense of the island. Barros 
reached the same conclusion as the Conquista, that “truly, if 
these Moors, residents of the island, had not gone against us, 
as many Moors as landed on the island, no matter how many, 
would all have perished.” 

The renegades. The vehement condemnation of Juan Deras 
shows that this form of psychological warfare was very effective. 
Men like Figueroa, thoroughly imbued with religious zeal, must 
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have been repelled and morally aífronted by the sight of turti- 
coats. Yet, more than a few hungry and harassed Christians must 
have envied them their material comforts. Killing this one had 
a salutary eííect on morale. An incidcnt involving a man named 
Deras is recorded by the historians, with varying circumstançes. 
He either simply deserted or was stranded aboard an enetny 
ship during a sldrmish, at which point hc chose to go over to 
the enemy. Correia, on the other hand, reports that Juan Deras 
was the musketeer who shot the rcnegade. 

João Nunes. Nunes had been at Malacca with Diogo Lopes 
de Sequeira prior to joining Albuquerque early in 1510. He 
returned to Portugal in the same fleet carrying Figueroa. 

Title XLV 

Albuquerque was informei Throughout their enforced 
stay in the Mandovi River, the Portugucse received important 
help from a fellow countryman named João Machado. A degre¬ 
dado, or condemned man, Machado had been left behind at 
Malindi in 1500 by Pedro Álvares Cabral After much adventur- 
ous wandering, he had succeeded in gaining a position of trust 
under Adil Khan. Serving as his emissary to Albuquerque, 
Machado gave warning of the impending attack. 

It was common practice for early Portuguese flcets to 
the Indies to carry one or more degredados. They were placed 
ashore at locations about which information was desired, and 
survival or death depended upon individual resourcefulness. 
Time and again the histories cite the timely intervention of a 
degredado; often nameless, they were for the most part consist- 
ently loyal to Portugal and proved of great value, as was the 
case with João Machado at Goa. 
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Simão de Andrada, his brother Fernão Feres. The naval en- 
gagement described here resulted in a clear victory for the Portu¬ 
guese. The Andradas so distinguished themselves that Adil 
Khan, who had observed the battle from the shore, sent a 
messenger next day to congratulate them. They also figured 
significantly in Albuquerque’s successful return to Goa the 
following November. 

He was well U\ei. An ability to calm his uncle’s wrath con- 
tributed in large measure to Antonio de Noronha’s popularity. 
According to Barros, Noronha was not only an effective mili- 
tary leader; he also “resolved several disputes between him 
[Albuquerque] and the captains. Since Afonso de Albuquerque 
was passionate and rude in the conduct of his affairs, and some- 
times hard to please, he always took advantage of a good inter- 
mediary through whom he worked to remedy those verbal ex- 
plosions that marked the initial eruption of his wrath.” 

It is surprising that the Conquista makes no mention of 
Antonio de Noronha’s daring assault on the fort at Panjim. 
Albuquerque had been forced to select an anchorage that left 
his ships in range of Adil Khan’s artillery emplacements in 
the Panjim fort. To put an end to the harassing and damaging 
bombardment, Albuquerque ordered an attack on the fort and 
entrusted it to his nephew. It was an unexpected and highly 
successful maneuver. Barros notes that the Portuguese task was 
made considerably easier by the fortunate coincidence that the 
Panjim garrison had gotten thoroughly drunk the night before 
the attack. 

Title XLVI 

In the month of August. On August 15, when weather final- 
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ly permitted, Albuquerque led his beleaguered compauy out o£ 
the Mandovi River. 

Four were bound for Malacca. In March 1510, King Manuel 
dispatched Diogo Mendes de Vasconcelos as captain major of a 
squadron bound for Malacca, unaware that the 1508 expedition 
under Diogo Lopes de Sequeira had ended in defeat. Albuquer¬ 
que met with Vasconcelos in Cannanore, informed him of what 
had happened to Sequeira, and in light of this refused to allow 
him to proceed. The Governor reasoned correctly that Vascon¬ 
celos’ force was too small to do any good at Malacca; moreover, 
he wanted to use him and his ships to support his own return to 
Goa. Although Vasconcelos did fight well at Goa, he was a 
reluctant warrior; Albuquerque had to imprison him before the 
battle to keep him from slipping away to Malacca. 

Gonçalo de Sequeira . Gonçalo de Sequeira left Lisbon a 
few days after Mendes de Vasconcelos. His mission was to 
take eight cargo ships to the Malabar coast, secure spices, and 
return to Portugal without delay. Albuquerque, however, com- 
mandeered the most seaworthy of the vessels for the upcoming 
Goa campaign. In Title XLIX it is stated that Gonçalo de 
Sequeira was believed lost at sea during the return voyage to 
Portugal; actually he had been forced to winter at Mozambique, 
reaching Portugal safely in 1512. 

Duarte de Lemos. Realizing that one man could not eífec- 
tively control and administer an area of operations extending 
from the Cape of Good Hope to Malacca, King Manuel in 1508 
created the captaincy major for the coast of Arabia, with jurisdic- 
tion extending from Sofala to the Gulf of Cambay. Duarte de 
Lemos was assigned to this new command when he sailed from 
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Portugal in the spring of 1508. He carne to the Malabar coast in 
1510 in search of men and supplies. 

The \ing was supposed to go into the cave. In Cochin the 
sênior member of the ruling family was customarily obliged to 
live in the local temple. The actual ruler remained in oífice so 
long as the other remained alive in the temple. When the latter 
died, the incumbent was supposed to move into the temple and 
be replaced by a nephew. Succession was through the offspring 
of the ruler’s eldest sister. The situation in which the Portuguese 
became involved began when the ex-rajah living in the temple— 
the ruler who had originally befriended Pedro Álvares Cabral— 
died. The incumbent was reluctant to give up the throne; since 
he also was friendly to the Portuguese and his would-be successor 
was not, the Portuguese were quick to intervene on his behalf. 
The pretender was easily driven off and the cooperative incum¬ 
bent continued in office. 

Who with ample reason stayed behind. Did Figueroa leave 
the Indies illegally? He had more than satisfied his original 
three-year obligation, yet it is not clear that he had permission 
to return to Portugal at that particular moment. The Conquista 
describes quite sympathetically the emotions of men with long 
years of hazardous Service behind them, unwilling to go back to 
Goa with Albuquerque. It is likely that Martin Fernández de 
Figueroa was one of those who decided on their own to stay 
behind and return to Portugal. 

Manuel de la Cerda. Another captain whose coat of arms 
is depicted in the Triunfo Raimundino , 53 he is credited with 
singlehandedly killing eight of the enemy in spite of serious 
wounds. 
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Dom Jerónimo. Jerónimo de Lima had been with Albuquer¬ 
que since 1506 and was one of his staunchest supporters, especial- 
ly during the disputes with Almeida. 

His return to Portugal. Expecting that he would soon suc- 
ceed Albuquerque as Goveraor of índia, Duarte de Lemos was 
surprised and chagrined when a ship put in at Cannanore bear- 
ing a letter for him from King Manuel, in which he was orderec! 
to relinquish his command and return to Portugal. Lemos had 
always been on bad terms with Albuquerque and curtly refused 
his plea to delay departure until after the expedition against Goa. 
Furthermore, he shielded many of those who had hidden away. 
Figueroa learned of Albuquerque’s victorious retaking of Goa 
while at Cannanore with Lemos preparing for the return 
voyage. 

Title XLVII 

He paitl a visit to the Viceroy. The lirst part of Diogo Lopes 
de Sequeira’s expedition consisted of an exploration of Mada¬ 
gascar. Unable to find sufficient quantities of spices there, he 
crossed over to índia, arriving in April 1509. After waiting out 
the monsoon season in the company of the Viceroy, he departed 
for Malacca. 

Captain Garcia de Sousa. Almeida directed Sousa to accom- 
pany Sequeira’s squadron. Since Figueroa later served uncler 
Sousa at Goa, he no doubt learned about the Portuguese experi- 
ence in Malacca from him or his men. 

Certain islands to their left. Lying to port as one proceeds 
toward Malacca from índia are the Nicobar and Andaman 
island groups. Concerning the inhabitants of the Andaman 
Islands, Marco Polo notes that “they are a most cruel gencration, 
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and eat everybody that they can catch, if not of their own 
race.” 54 

The Chinese. The Portuguese ships were anchored near 
some of the numerous Chinese j unks engaged in trading at 
Malacca. Dealings with the Chinese were interesdng and cordial; 
they did not take part in the attacks against the Portuguese. 

The Antilles. Fernando, although King of Aragon, was but 
regent in Castile, governing on behalf of his daughter Juana la 
Loca. As regent, however, he was the effective ruler of Castile’s 
new possessions in the West. 

Trusting that their enemies would \eep their word. “Item, 
we remind you that whilst you are in port you should keep 
careful watch both by day and night against the people of the 
land and the storms of the sea...” (King ManueFs instruetions 
to Diogo Sequeira). 

At first the commercially minded Malaccans welcomed the 
Portuguese and gave them permission to trade, but Moslem 
intriguers soon convinced the principal minister to move against 
them. Their first plan was to assassinate Sequeira at a banquet, 
but he was informed and stayed away, feigning illness. He was 
not so alert to the next ruse. Under the guise of oífering cargo 
at exceptionally low prices, Moslems and their Malaccan sup- 
porters obtained permission to board the Portuguese ships. The 
historians roundly criticize Sequeira’s credulity; Damiao de 
Góis says he behaved “as if he were in the port of Lisbon.” 
Garcia de Sousa sensed the impending attack and sent a mes- 
senger to alert Sequeira. The messenger, Ferdinand Magellan, 
arrived just in time to save the latteds life. The Portuguese were 
thoroughly routed, however, and forced to leave Malacca. Many 
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men were stranded ashore during the hasty retreat, which ex- 
plains why one of the ships had to be scuttled on the way back 
to índia. Albuquerque personally led the successful assault and 
definitive seizure of Malacca in 1511. 55 

Pulo Brasse, This small island oíí the northern tip of Su- 
matra most closely corresponds to the place name Polvoredu 
recorded by Figueroa. The historians also report the loss of one 
of the returning ships there. 

Jerónimo Texeira. Texeira was with Albuquerque during 
the First attack on Goa, but, more interested in commerce than 
conquest, he left before the long siege. 

Diogo Sequeira set out for Lisbon. Upon reaching Cape 
Comorin in January 1510, Sequeira lcarned that Albuquerque 
had taken over as governor. Since he had actively supported 
Almeida, he was reluetant to meet up with his successor, especial- 
ly after an embarrassing defeat. In April, therefore, Diogo 
Sequeira sailed directly for the Cape of Good Hope, a dangerous 
voyage at that time of year. He reached Portugal and apparently 
suffered no punishment for the defeat at Malacca, since he 
returned to índia as governor in 1518. 

TitleXLVm 

In addition to describing the elephants of the Indies, a 
favorite topic of all travelers to the East, the Conquista includes 
in this title a random set of observations on flora, fauna, and 
strange customs. Figueroa may well have seen all these things 
himself, but literary sources for his observations may be found 
in Santaella’s 1503 edition of Nicolò de’ Conti and Marco Polo 
and in Varthema’s narrative. 
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The green branch. Varthema’s description of this method 
of bill-collecting makes it appear somewhat more difíicult than in 
the Conquista: “I . .. shall take a green branch in my hand, 
shall go softly behind the debtor, and with the branch shall draw 
a circle on the ground surrounding him, and i£ I can enclose him 
in the circle, I shall say to him these words three times: ‘I com- 
mand you by the head of the Brahmans and of the king that 
you do not depart hence until you have paid me and satisfied me 
as much as I ought to have from thee.’ And he will satisfy me, 
or truly he will die there without any other guard. And should 
he quit the circle and not pay me, the king would put him to 
death.” 50 

The Queen of Portugal. Two years after the death of his 
first wife Isabel in 1498, Manuel married her sister Maria. Both 
were daughters of Fernando and Isabel. When Maria died in 
1517, Manuel continued his policy of Castilian marriages, this 
time with Leonor, the sister of Carlos V. 

Title XLIX 

The Ames. After rounding the Cape of Good Hope, home- 
ward bound vessels sailed before the Southeast trade winds, then 
across the Northeast trades. This course would carry them to 
the Azores. In this case Figueroa reached Flores first, then 
moved east to Terceira. From there it was due east to Lisbon. 

Saldanha. Francisco de Almeida’s death at Saldanha, a 
small watering place on the Atlantic side of the Cape, could 
hardly have been more senseless. It came during a punitive 
expedition against a band of natives who had supposedly in- 
sulted two Portuguese oíTicers. The Conquista is accurate in 
reporting that some sixty others died with Almeida, and at the 
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very moment that his rival was entering triumphantly into Goa. 

Antonio do Campo. Campo, who had come out to the 
Indies in 1506 with Albuquerque, was one of the group that 
vehemently urged and finally convinced Almeida to attack the 
natives. Pero Barreto and Manuel Telles did likewise, while 
Lourenço de Brito counseled against the attack. 

They entered Lisbon on Wednesday, the third of fuly. 
Duarte de Lemos’ ships were the first to bring to Portugal news 
of the seizure of Goa. His report gave Manuel the information 
for another of his newsletters. On July 12, he wrote to his 
neighbors in Castile announcing the good news. 67 

Fernão Soares. This brave captain had gone to the Indies 
with Almeida in 1505 and had played an important part in the 
burning of Mombasa. According to Castanheda, he left for 
Portugal in December 1508 and was never heard from again. 

Title L 

Luís Godínez. Although the Godínez coat of arms is de- 
scribed in the Triunfo Raimundino, 5& I have been unable to 
find specific information on Luís Godínez. 

Catalina de Cárdenas. The Cárdenas were a prominent 
family in Salamanca in the early sixteenth century, but no ref- 
erence has been found to a Catalina de Cárdenas who might be 
identified as Figueroa’s sister. 59 


a iV. The NARKATive ÍN 

hiSTORV ANt) ÜTCRATURC 


The Conquista de las índias de Pérsia e Arabia, published 
in 1512, predates by almost forty years the appearance of the 
first of the great histories of the Portuguese in índia. It was not 
until 1551 that Fernão Lopes de Castanheda brought out the 
first book of his Historia, and not until the following year was 
the first “decade” of João de Barros printed. Figueroa’s eyewit- 
ness account appears to present the earliest printed record of 
some of the most important events which took place during the 
years 1505—1510. Most notable of these were Almeida’s victory 
at Diu in 1509 and Albuquerque’s initial seizure of Goa in 1510. 
The Conquista thus makes substantial contributions to the his- 
toriography of the Portuguese Indies. As the account of a 
resourceful man’s adventurous initiative, it is a significant repre- 
sentative of the literature of travei. 


i 

; 

; 


The Portuguese traditionally view the history of their 
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expansion into the mares nunca de antes navegados as a deeply 
signiíicant and valuable contribution to the ecumenical goal of 
Christian unity. They, and the non-Portuguese reader as well, 
find this belief most beautifully and forcefully articulated in 
what has come to be the most enduring child of Portugars 
Eastern dream, the Lusiads of Luis de Camões. 

The Lusiads’ evaluation of Portuguese deeds in the Indies 
is best understood in the light of the development of the ideal 
of Christian unity in Europe and its particular manifestation in 
Ibéria. The statement of the ideal of Christian unity in politico- 
religious terms dates from the Roman Empire, when the tem¬ 
poral power of the Emperor was used in close cooperation with 
the spiritual power of the bishops of the Church. Although this 
union ceased to be effective after the di vision of the Empire and 
its collapse in the West as a result of the barbarian invasions, the 
dream of ecumenical unity persisted throughout the centuries. In 
claiming the title of Emperor, the tenth-century kings of León 
considered themselves successors to and perpetuators of the 
imperial ideal, and the Carolingian Empire was but another 
gesture of similar intent. As King in Spain and head of the Holy 
Roman Empire, Carlos V’s avowed goal was Christian uni ty. 

The dream of effective unity of the temporal and spiritual 
realms found frequent expression in the literature of medieval 
Europe. The extraordinary tenacity with which the legend of 
Prester John was believed and circulated attests to the power 
which this ideal held over men’s minds. In the early sixteenth 
century Hernando de Acuna 1 expressed what the advent of 
Carlos augured for mankind: 

“Ya se acerca, Senor, o es ya llegada 
la edad gloriosa en que promete el cielo 
una grey y un pastor solo en el suelo, 
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por suerte a vuestros tiempos reservada. 

Ya tan alto principio, en tal jornada, 
os muestra el fin de vuestro santo ceio, 
y anuncia al mundo para más consuelo 
un Monarca, un Império y una Espada.”* 

With the rise and militant expansion of Islam, the goal of 
ecumenical unity toolc on special significance in Ibéria, the scene 
of direct and continued confrontation between Christian and 
Moor. As the Christian kingdoms of the peninsula slowly gath- 
ered strength and consciousness and began to advance south- 
ward, the just struggle against the religious enemy became a 
major theme of Iberían life and literature. When, as so often 
occurred, recalcitrant and factious noblemen disregarded their 
sacred obligation to expel the Moor, men of letters were quick 
to exhort and unremitting in their efforts to remind them of 
their duty. 

In the Lusiads, Camões celebrates at length the heroes and 
battles of the Portuguese Reconquest, and in his eyes Portugal’s 
loyalty to this mission is so complete that Afonso IV can over- 
come his scorn for Castilians and render the aid which is 
decisive at the battle of Salado in 1340. The Lusiads summar- 
izes PortugaFs contribution to the Reconquest in the following 
verses: 

“Este quis 0 Ceu justo que floreça 
Nas armas contra 0 torpe mauritano, 

* Now draws near, sire, or has arrived, the glorious age in which 
Heaven promises one floclc and one shepherd upon the earth, 
fortunately reserved for your days. Already such an auspicious 
start on this journey reveals to you the fulfillment of your holy 
quest and announces to the world for its coiisolation one Mon- 
arch, one Empire, and one Sword. 
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Deitando-o de si fora, e la na ardente 
Aífrica estar quieto o nam consente.”* (III, 2 o) 
Camões thus views the Portuguese advance into North 
Afnca, highlighted by the 1415 seizure of Ceuta, as a logical 
contmuation of the Reconquest. In time, explorations down 
the western coast of África became more important than the 
mihtary expeditions, but he sees the two together as a further 
development of the national energy and consciousness forged 
ciunng the years of battle against the Moor: 

“Nao sofre 0 peito forte, usado aa guerra 
Nam ter imigo a quem faça dano, 

E assi, nam tendo a quem vencer na terra 
Vay cometer as ondas do Occeano.”f (IV, 48) 

As the voyages of discovery carry the bold sons of Lusus 
past the dread Adamastor and across the Indian Ocean, Camões 
praises the new knowledge, developed through research activi- 
tms at Sagres and personal experience on the high seas, which 
made such triumphs possible. Recognizing and lamenting that 
the many statements about Christian unity emanating from na¬ 
tional capitais are but empty rhetoric, he confidently finds iusti- 
™ in the belief that Portugal has remained actively loyal to 
the ecumemcal ideal. After criticizing the various nations of 
Europe for abandoning their duty, he says of Portugal: 

* And they [the Portuguese] have flourished, by just Heaven’s 
decree, 

In arms against the brutal Moorish strain. 

They hurled him forth, and they permit him not 
To live in peace where África burns hot. 

t The strong heart used to battle ill can bear 
The lack of enemies to work them woe. 

On land was none to conquer anywhere, 

And Ocean’s wave he went to overthrow. 


The Narrative in History and Literature 
"Mas em tantos que cegos, & sedentos 
Andais de vosso sangue, 0 gente insana, 
Nam faltaram Christaos atreuimentos 
Nesta pequena casa Lusitana 


He na Asia mais que todas soberana, 

Na quarta parte noua os campos ara, 

E, se mais mundo ouuera la chegara.”* (VII, 14) 

The Portuguese historiam of the siaeeuth ceitury were 
eqm ly proud of their nation's achievements, and their histories 
are founded by and large „„ the beliefs sung by Camões. 
Throughout the Works of Castanheda, Barros, and those who 
followed runs the firm conviction that the Portuguese have sur- 
passd the epic achtevements of Antiquity, real or fabled Ac- 
cordmg to Castanheda, for erample: “the feats which the 
Portuguese accomplished during the discovery and conouest 
Of Indta were such that in grandeur. fame, and admiration they 
Md great advantage over those described by Titus Livy and 
Homer” (III, proiogue). Moreover, these things have been done 
for the salte of the worthiest cause, for in a new area of opera- 
trons Portuguese fronteiro, aggressively pursue the crusade 
agatnst the mfidel Moor, striking him on the flank and denying 
hrm the revenues and strength he had previously obtained from 
control of trade in the Indian Ocean. In the process the Portu- 


But while you are so blind and thirst so hot 
For life-blood of your brothers, men insane, 
Adventurous Christian courage falters not 
Witliin our Lusitania’s small domain. 

Africa’s ports have fallen to her Iot; 

In Asia more than sovereign is her reign; 

In the world’s new fourth part she plows the field 
And there will go, where more shall be revealed. 
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guese have rendered the equally valuable Service of re-establish- 
ing contact with long separated brethren, the Eastern Christians. 

Meu of the caliber of Barros and the humanist Damião de 
Góis were intelligent and perceptive. Like Camões, they were 
acutely aware of the often awesome disparity existing between 
men’s ideais and men’s actions. The resulting tension is ever- 
present in their writings, As one calls to mind the harangue of 
the Old Man of Restelo in the Lusiads, one understands the 
uneasy diffidence with which Barros approaches the dispute 
between Almeida and Albuquerque. Although the Portuguese 
historians frequently do criticize individual acts of omission or 
commission, their final judgment on the history of the Inâes 
reflects their initial assumption that they are recording gloriosos 
feitos , divinely sancüoned. Barros’ analysis of Diogo Lopes de 
Sequeira’s narrow escape at Malacca illustrates the providential 
view of history which he and his colleagues shared: “For it is 
certain that whoever reflects upon this dangerous encounter and 
others which our people experienced both previously and after- 
ward must realize how much Our Lord wished to demonstrate 
that the discovery of these parts was a miraculous process: for 
whenever our prudence was lacking, He would hasten with 
His mercy” (II, iv, 4). 

Dealing with such a virtuous subject, the Portuguese histor¬ 
ians naturally felt that their vocation served a high moral pur- 
pose. Not only did they preserve the memory of noble deeds, but 
in addidon they placed before their contemporaries and future 
generations a portrait of exemplary men and epic achievements 
worthy of admiration and emulation. Castanheda especially 
recommends to rulers the careful study of history, “such a 
profitable human endeavor, for it teaches us those acts we 
should perform and those we should shun” (I, prologue). In 
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order to prove that he was qualified to deal with the “majesty 
and grandeur of the task,” Barros reveals that he presented to 
King Manuel an example of his writing, a romance of chivalry 
which he characterized as “a metaphorical picture of men’s 
armies and victories” (década I, prologue). 2 Just as the romance 
of chivalry is in many ways didactic, so too are the Portuguese 
histories of the sixteenth century “chivalric.” 

Proud of their mission, the Portuguese historians worked 
long and hard at their task. Placing primary emphasis on 
eyewitness reports, they questioned men who had been in the 
lndies, and painstakingly elicited information from all who 
might have something to contribute. They also used written 
material, including Arab and Indian documents, much of which 
was kept in the Casa da índia in Lisbon. Castanheda States that 
he used all the “treatises and memoirs” he could find. The crit¬ 
icai results of their investigations are organized in chronicle 
form, a presentation so artfully developed by predecessors such 
as Fernao Lopes and Zurara. Although each historian composed 
his history independently, each achieved very much the same 
results, and the reader of their histories enjoys a detailed and 
cogent celebration of Portuguese deeds in the lndies. 

As informative as their histories are, Castanheda, Barros, 
and their fellow historians present certain problems. The first 
results from the original premise, the faith in the unequivocal 
moral worth of their subject, which encourages them to pass 
over events which would detract from the fundamental belief. 
Barros is illustrative here. Writing in the context of the 
Almeida-Albuquerque dispute, he likens his history to a beauti- 
ful building, to which as a conscientious architect he must affíx 
only the most harmonious and appropriate elements. He thus 
justifies the omitting of certain derogatory information. On the 
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other hand, Gaspar Correia proposed to tell the truth in each and 
every case, without favoritism. This commitment, along with a 
rather unadorned style help explain why the Lendas remained 
in manuscript until the nineteenth century. 3 

A significant limitation of the historical method of these 
historians lies in the difficulty of verifying their findings. 4 Eye- 
witnesses cannot be re-examined, and few treatises and memoirs 
have survived. Afonso de Albuquerque’s letters are of significant 
interest and value, 5 as are the Commentaries, account of his 
activities in índia composed by his son Braz. 6 Varthema’s Itine¬ 
rário, while delightfully informative, only deals directly with 
the Portuguese for the period between January 1506, and January 
1508. In this context, then, Martin Fernández de Figueroa’s nar- 
rative is unique. During his traveis in the East, Figueroa per- 
sonally visited almost the entire area of Portuguese operations. 
Where it was not possible to give a firsthand report, he used 
the same method that the historians were later to employ: he 
questioned someone who had been there, someone who did 
possess firsthand information. Furthermore, the Conquista was 
published barely a year after Figueroa’s return from the Indies, 
when his recollections were still fresh and precise. 

Examining the Conquista from an historical point of view, 
one is immediately impressed by its richness and accuracy of 
detail, leaving aside Juan Agüero’s introductory orientation, 
which the commentary shows to be misleading. On the matter 
of dates, for instance, there is almost complete agreement with 
the Portuguese historians, and the same concordance is found 
in the case of numbers of ships or personnel involved in the 
various battles. When the Conquista reports that a certain cap- 
tain has distinguished himself in a particular encounter, the 
historians invariably give the same information. 
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Sensitive to the reader’s interest in events in which he him¬ 
self was not personally involved, Figueroa thoughtfully inter- 
rupts his narrative at convenient and logical momcnts to go 
back and bring the reader up to date on activities in other areas 
of operations. Very briefly, the principal résumés presented in the 
Conquista are the following: 

Dom Francisco de Almeida in East África, July-September 
1505, Title XI; 

Tristão da Cunha in índia, August 1506-December 1507, in- 
cluding a summary of Almeida’s activities during the same 
period, Title XXII; 

Cunha and Albuquerque in East África, with particular em- 
phasis on Brava and Socotra, July-August 1506, Title XXIV; 
Albuquerque on the south Arabian coast and at Hormuz, 
August 1506-November 1508, Titles XXVII-XXXII; 
Events in índia, with special emphasis on the death of Lour- 
enço de Almeida, December 1507-November 1508, Title 
XXXIII; 

The second seizure of Goa, November 1510, Title XLVI; 
Diogo Lopes de Sequeira at Malacca, August 1509-January 
1510, Title XLVII; 

Death of Dom Francisco de Almeida at Saldanha, March 1510, 

Title XLIX. 

By means of these résumés, Figueroa brings to his narrative 
an account of virtually every significant occurrence during the 
period between 1505 and 1510. Based upon information garnered 
from eyewitnesses, they are in substantial agreement with the 
later accounts of the historians. Although markedly abbreviated 
in several instances—Agüero’s editorial hand seems to have been 
especially active in Titles XXII and XXXII-—these summaries 
combine with Figueroa’s personal experiences to produce a 
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compreliensive and accurate history of his five-year sojourn in 
the Portuguese Indies. 

Although the Conquista omits very little of what occurred 
between 1505 and 1510, it does not offer a complete record of 
those years. Too many things were going on over too wide an 
area for Figueroa to have known about and recorded all of 
them. Many secondary voyages are not mentioned, nor does 
the Conquista take cognizance of numerous minor military 
actions. We learn very little about Almeida’s commercial 
achievements during his tenure as viceroy. After Albuquerque’s 
first seizure of Goa, he received ambassadors from Hormuz, 
Diu, Vijayanagar, and many other States. Important conversa- 
tions took place, all duly treated by the historians yet absent 
from the Conquista. In considering these and similar gaps in 
the narrative, it must be remembered that Figueroa was not a 
captain, and therefore was not privy to many of the actions 
and decisions which later historians would find important. As 
a frontline soldier, Figueroa was probably quite unaware of 
many of the activities of his commanding officers. 

Figueroa must have known about yet chose not to mention 
other events. Like the Portuguese historians, he omits certain 
incidents which would contradict his generally laudatory ac- 
count. For example, no mention is made of Albuquerque^ 
summary hanging of young Rui Dias during the blockade of 
Goa harbor. Similarly, the Conquista alludes only indirectly to 
the conflict between Almeida and Albuquerque; and Figueroa 
no doubt believed that when Coutinho arrived, Almei da was 
truly anxious to return to Portugal. 

The most significant new information presented in the 
Conquista is the account of activities in Sofala from establish- 
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ment of the captaincy in September 1505 to Figueroa’s departure 
in September 1507. Although the historians dealt with events at 
Sofala, they understandably considered them subordinate to 
Almeida’s campaigns in índia. As the only known record com- 
posed by someone who served at Sofala, the Conquista presents 
information unavailable elsewhere. Figueroa is alone in report- 
ing his companions’ desire to abandon Sofala because of the 
unhealthy living conditions. His praise of Anaya’s perseverance 
in the face of adversity has no counterpart. Exclusive to the 
Conquista is the news of Anaya’s alert refusal of Yusufs peace 
offer after the attack, as is the description of the courageous be- 
havior of the dead king’s son. In discussing Vasco Gomes de 
Abreu’s arrival at Sofala, the historians cqncentrate on the dis¬ 
pute with Nuno Vaz Pereira over the gold. Figueroa evaluates 
Abreu’s actions from the perspective of the men who had strug- 
gled to establish the captaincy and were forced to leave it on 
such short notice. 

None of the Portuguese historians presents as much in¬ 
formation about Sofala as does Figueroa. In the case of Castan- 
heda and Correia, for example, the more detailed of the 
historians, it may be assumed that, had they read the Conquista, 
they would surely have incorporated its information into their 
histories. Primarily on the basis of Figueroa’s account of Sofala, 
it may be concluded that the Conquista was not used as a 
source of information by the Portuguese historians. 

Another significant contribution of the Conquista is less 
obvious but equally important in that it enables us to read the 
Portuguese historians with renewed assurance. When it is seen 
that there is such consistent and close agreement between 
Figueroa’s narrative, written practically 011 the scene, and the 
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histories, compiled forty and fifty years later, one cannot but 
praise the efficiency of these liistorians and place greater faith 
in their accuracy. 

Juan Agüero enthusiastically undertook the task of editing 
Figueroa’s manuscript, and in the process frequently and delib- 
erately introduced himself into the narrative. He declares that 
the desire for knowledge first interested him in Figueroa’s ac- 
count. A man of scholarly background, he was aware of the 
contribution the Conquista would make to Iberian knowledge 
of the East. He already possessed some knowledge of that part 
of the world, for he had read the accounts of Marco Polo and 
Poggio Eracciolini in the sophisticated context of Santaella’s 
Cosmographia. In addition, King ManuePs newsletter helped 
to bring him up to date on the latest developments in the 
Portuguese Indies. To supplement his reading, he was himself 
a traveler and would not hesitate to apply his own experience 
to correct the printed authorities. Having been to Rome and 
admired its sculptures, he does not accept Figueroa’s claim, based 
on hearsay, that the objects at Cape Comorin are superior. 

An equally important reason for collaborating with Figueroa 
was Agüero’s high esteem for Pedro de Anaya. He was deeply 
concerned that Anaya’s accomplishments be properly recognized, 
and this “good knight” emerges as one of the main heroes of 
the Conquista, Fie extends the praise of Anaya to embrace all 
Castilians who have gone forth to the Portuguese Indies to 
continue the struggle against the Moor. Even Afonso de Albu¬ 
querque is remembered as being “of Castilian ancestry.” 

Although many brave men, Portuguese and Castilian, 
fought in the Indies, Agüero pays special homage to íellow 
Salamancans like Anaya. In extolling the feats of members of 
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noble Salamanca families, he was but continuing the efforts of 
the Triunfo Raimundino. He apparently did no new heraldic 
research in preparing his edition of Figueroa’s narrative, since 
only those descriptions which may be found in the Triunfo 
Raimundino are present in the Conquista. No mention is made 
of the coat of arms of such distinguished noblemen as Albu¬ 
querque or the Almeidas. 

Agüero wanted the Conquista to contribute to an increase 
in faith and renewed dedication to Christian ideais. Unfortun- 
ately, this ambition did little to mitigate a strong anti-Semitic 
bias present in the narrative. Agüero follows traditional anti- 
Semitic attitudes in depicting Jews as avaricious, perfidious, and 
cowardly in the Gaspar incident. Jews are later accused of 
murder at Quilon. It is quite possible that Martin Fernández de 
Figueroa shared his friend’s feelings. 7 

As anxious as Agüero was to preserve the fame of 
worthy men, he was equally determined to secure his own 
fame and honor. He identifies himself with the oldest and 
highest ranks of Iberian aristocracy. As Juan Remón, he traces 
his lineage back to the first king of Portugal, and as Juan Agüero 
he claims to descend from Fernán González and Castilian 
royalty. More important than the truth or falsehood of such 
assertions is the motivation behind them, the desire to be known 
as a member of such illustrious families. Agüero shared this con- 
cern with many of his fellow writers, anxious to be accepted by 
the nobility about whom they wrote. 8 

Juan Agüero was much the man of his times. Keenly inter¬ 
ested in the progress of the overseas discoveries of Castile and 
Portugal, he was glad to participate in the publication of the 
Conquista, As a man who disliked Jews and wanted to be 
known as a descendant of ancient nobility, he shared views wide- 
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Iy held in the Castile of the early sixteenth century. Above all, 
he sought to praise the Salamancans who had answered King 
Manuel’s call to Service in the Indies. 

In spite of the many instances wherein Juan Agüero places 
himself or his previous literary works directly in the foreground 
—all the first-person references indicate Agüero, not Figueroa— 
neither he nor the reader ever lose sight of the true protagonist 
of the Conquista. One does not forget that Martin Femández de 
Figueroa actually traveled and fought in those distant lands, and 
that the printed word is the result of personal experience and 
action. Through reminders such as dice Figueroa testigo de 
pista or según lo cuenta Figueroa que allí estala, Agüero re- 
peatedly stresses that Figueroa personally gathered the informa- 
tion he is reporting. The value of personal experience is once 
more impressed upon the reader in the final title, when Agüero 
concludes with the reminder that Figueroa compiled his book 
in such a manner that his reader has come to know in theory 
“what he saw and experienced.” 

Just as Figueroa must have respected the literary skills of 
the man to whom he entrusted his manuscript, Agüero on his 
part sincerely admired his friend’s accomplishments. Notwith- 
standing his own strong aristocratic pretensions, Agüero is 
quite generous in his praise of the nonaristocratic Figueroa. It 
is significant that Agüero made no attempt to associate him 
with the Figueroa family whose coat of arms he depicted in the 
Triunfo Raimundino; evidently Figueroa was not of suíficient 
social standing to be authorized such a device. On the other 
hand, it is readily seen that Figueroa created his own nobility, 
earned by valiant deeds on the field of battle. In place of 
hereditary distinctions, "his great and valiant courage— which 
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served as his shield—” led him to accomplishments equal to those 
of any man, “even though others may have enjoyed greater 
favor.” When departing from the Indies, Figueroa is credited 
with leaving "in those parts the same marvelous example of 
goodness he brought back to these.” 

The vital perspective of the Conquista is that of the hombre 
de armas, and the reader sees events through the eyes of the 
soldier. Figueroa’s world is that of the Christian engaged in 
the centuries-old struggle against Islam, and the terms employed 
to describe what he saw and heard are those which evolved dur- 
ing that struggle. Just as the Portuguese historians apply the 
medieval concept of fronteiro to their countrymen in the Indies, 
the Conquista invariably pits cristiano against moro; and the 
heroic Pedro de Anaya is praised as a “relentless foe of the 
Moorish enemies of our Faith.” This outlook imparts to the 
Conquista many of the characteristics of a medieval chronicle, 
as Figueroa and his companions in arms enter battle invoking 
Santiago, matando moros e robando grandes riquezas . His faith- 
fui report of Santiago’s timely intervention at Cannanore is but 
the enactment in a new setting of the countless occasions when 
Santiago had aided his followers against the Moor in Ibéria. 

Although the Conquista discusses varied aspects of the 
Portuguese enterprise in the Indies, it is primarily oriented to- 
ward military operations. For example, the way of life at Sofala 
is well described and mention made of the gold trade, yet one 
feels that the factor at Sofala would have described events there 
with a diíferent emphasis, stressing the commercial aspects of 
the captaincy. Figueroa describes his stay at Sofala from the 
point of view of “men who anticipate war and make ready to 
fight it.” 
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Believing the Portuguese expansion into the Indies to be 
a form of religious crusade, Figueroa is free to criticize his fel- 
low Christians while never doubting the righteousness of their 
“good and worthy goal,” Although he sternly censures the 
excesses cormnitted at Brava, he never questions the Portuguese 
right to subjugate the Indies. As part of his soldier’s code, 
Figueroa is capable of appreciating and commending bravery on 
the part of the enemy and does so on several occasions. Similarly, 
when the enemy flees rather than oífer battle, he condemns them 
as canina e perra gente, lí is the same soldier’s code which calls 
for severe criticism of Vasco Gomes de Abreu and unremitting 
scorn for the effeminate gentlemen of Dabul. 

The soldier’s life is precarious and fraught with peril, and 
one of the principal characteristics of the Conquista is the theme 
of danger, of death constantly at hand. This point is emphasized 
repeatedly from the moment Figueroa and his companions sail 
into the “hateful sea.” A soldier’s life is always puesta al tablero, 
and men like Figueroa must be ever on their guard —apercibido 
is a term which occurs frequently in the Conquista. 

Although Figueroa accompanied the Portuguese during the 
years of their most striking victories, and although he himself 
returned to tell the tale, he was profoundly impressed by the 
number of íellow Christians who lost their lives in the Indies. 
This is especially evident in his astonished reaction to news of 
the slaughter at Saldanha. As a result of his experiences in the 
Portuguese campaigns, Figueroa was confirmed in beliefs widely 
held among his contemporaries. He saw life as an unfathomable 
alternation of joy and sorrow, of fortunes “prosperous or ad¬ 
verse.” This outlook is succinctly expressed in the description of 
Pedro de Anaya’s death: “All great joys are but harbingers of 
imminent sorrow, for fickle fortune never permits a man to 
be either always sad or always happy. Thus.. . since he was 
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mortal and his lord the King of Portugal had not the power to 
guarantee him life, he fell siclc with fever” (Title XV). 

Asceticism and renunciation accompany a life characterized 
by instability and impermanence. Life is a “shadow of many 
tribulations,” a “perilous and stormy sea." Those Christians 
who die give up the “trials of the body in exchange for the 
glory of the soul.” In this spirit of stoic resignation is Almeida’s 
reaction to the news of his son’s death: “the Lord gave him and 
the Lord has taken him away.” 9 

Although there can be no seguro de vida, Figueroa is sure 
in the knowledge that he has volunteered for a just war, one 
in which Divine assistance can be called upon in moments of 
need. He shares with the Portuguese historians the belief that 
t h ei r Operation Indies is a Divinely endorsed enterprise; and it 
is logical that God should come to the aid of His militant fol- 
lowers. In the initial assault on Goa, “Our Lord God, Defender 
and Protector of Christians,” intervenes on their behalf. When 
later blocked in the harbor, the Christians are completely with- 
out help, “except for that of Heaven!” Garcia de Sousa was able 
to escape certain death “since God is quick to remedy in mo¬ 
ments of need.” 

Death does come to the fighting man and has for him a 
special meaning. Death in battle against the Moor merits eternal 
salvation in Heaven. Nuno Vaz Pereira’s death justifies his 
entire life: “Blessed was the day of his birth, for at such an 
hour and moment did he pass away." On the other hand, the 
heinous crime of Juan Deras is rewarded with eternal condem- 
nation, for he died malaventuradamente. 

There are many other moments in the Conquista wherein a 
fighting man attains salvation by faithful adherence to the 
demands made upon his particular vocation, just as would the 
peasant or the cleric. Yet, along with saving his soul, the soldier 
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is preoccupicd with another matter, that of his honor and fame . 10 
In the Conquista death in battle brings with it everlasting fame 
and glory. Just as Jorge Manrique’s father departs this life, 
which is but temporal perecedora, leaving behind otra vida más 
larga / de fama tan gloriosa, n Lourenço de Almeida is assured 
of being a los parientes eterna corona, and Nuno Vaz Pereira 
shall never be forgotten, quedando de sí tan inmortal memória . 

Whereas in Jorge Manrique’s beautiful Coplas the testa- 
ment of fame that a man leaves behind among his fellows is 
subordinate to true glory which is eternal life in Heaven, no 
such conscious distinction is made in the Conquista. Dying 
heroes earn both earthly and heavenly glory; in the case of 
Diogo de Melo, “in heaven and on earth perpetuai glory shall 
be his.” The men at Diu “gave their lives that day in exchange 
for a greater and immortal one which they shall enjoy in 
eternumP 

The coexistence of asceticism and the desire for earthly and 
heavenly glory is similar to the “combined ascetic and chival- 
rous points of view” which Maria Rosa Lida finds in the 
chivalrous novels produced in Ibéria, such as the Caballero 
Cifar, Tirant lo Blanch, and Amadís de GaulaP In his preoc- 
cupation with fame to be gained in a new setting, the Indies, 
Figueroa has created in the Conquista a worlc much in the spirit 
of the Amadís, which has been characterized as “a work of 
synthesis, composed of ancient ideais and illuminated by the 
approaching Renaissance .” 13 Figueroa’s “ancient ideais” are 
those of medieval Ibéria and its struggle against the Moor, and 
it was the new knowledge forged by the Portuguese which car- 
ried them to the Indies. 

A comprehensive document of travei experiences, the Con- 
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quista is replete with various kinds of information. Like many 
another returning traveler, Figueroa hastens to regale his audi- 
ence with news of things which he hopes will most interest 
them, that is, things most removed from their everyday life. He 
compiles an extensive store of observations: fellow Christians 
living and worshiping in lands beyond Islam; black peoples who 
go about naked; widows who cast themselves into fiery pits; 
kings who wear poisonous shirts; magic staffs to aid in the 
collection of debts; and huge elephants with the strength of one 
hundred men. These and many more items of exótica amply 
satísfy Agüero’s introductory promise of great quantities and 
diversity of information. 

The chronological arrangement of the Conquista corre- 
sponds to Figueroa’s sincere and unpretentious desire to inform. 
He and his narrative belong to the long tradition of travelers 
who later write of their adventures, great travelers like Marco 
Polo, Clavijo, Pero Tafur, and the contemporary Ludovico de 
Varthema . 14 Varthema sought to entertain as well as inform, 
while Figueroa concentrates almost exclusively on the latter. 
Whereas the Italian traveler quite consciously seeks to excite 
and intrigue the reader in his version of the Queen of Aden’s 
attempt to seduce him, Figueroa, who probably experienced 
similar temptations on Socotra, stolidly and piously brands 
“abominable” any departure from established norms of behavior. 
Nor is Figueroa polemicai in the manner of the later Bernal 
Díaz. His is a straightforward narrative, simply and plainly told. 
His primary purpose is to praise the accomplishments of the 
Portuguese and report on them and the new lands he has seen to 
his fellow Castilians. 

When virtually nothing is known about a man who has 
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written a valuable and interesting book, one is inevitably 
tempted to conjecture about hira. In the case of Martin Fen 
nández de Figueroa and the Conquista, three items of informa- 
tion make the temptation all the more appealing. In 1535, in 
Salamanca, a Martin de Figueroa, arcediano de Santiago, is re- 
ported to have donated the funds for construction of a hospital 
to be called San Bernardino y Nuestra Senora de la Paz; it was 
to be built on the ruins of an old hermitage. In 1550, this same 
person contributed to the improvements of the parish church of 
San Blás. Finally, in 1555, Martin de Figueroa died in the same 
hospital of San Bernardino which he had had built twenty years 
earlier. 15 

Could this Martin de Figueroa have been the traveler and 
author Martin Fernández de Figueroa? Circumstantial evidence 
makes it possible. First of all, there is the close similarity in 
names. The traveler Figueroa could well have lived until 1555; 
had he gone out to the Indies while in his twentieis, he would 
have been a man of seventy in 1555. His collaborator Juan 
Agüero is reported active as late as 155o. 16 More encouraging 
are the indications to be found in the pages of the Conquista 
wherein Figueroa most definitely reveals himself as a deeply 
religious and pious man. It would have been very much in 
keeping with his character to take up the religious life and con- 
tribute to charitable works. For the present these remarks must 
remain conjectural, but they are nonetheless intriguing possi- 
bilities. 

If Martin Fernández de Figueroa did enter the religious life, 
such a decision would scarcely have distinguished him from 
countless numbers of his contemporaries. That he did compose 
and have published an account of his adventure-filled years in 
the East most emphatically does. Although Portugal and Castile 
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were in the vanguard of the search for the Indies, they were 
slow to give literary expression to this quest. When the number 
of Iberian books on the East is compared to the number 
produced in the rest of Europe, it becomes clear that the Iberians 
were travelers and discoverers first, and that they “participated 
to a minimal degree in the accompanying literary creation.” 17 
Within this context, Figueroa’s volume becomes all the more 
significant. 

The Conquista reflects Iberia’s long-standing interest in the 
East, but it appeared at a moment when Castilian eyes were 
beginning to move away from “the Indies we nowadays call 
Portuguese" toward their own recent discoveries in the West. 
The publication of Columbus’ letter in 1493 announced that 
Castilian ships had reached the fabled Indies of the East, but 
intellectuals were skeptical. Santaella’s Cosmographia shows 
perfect awareness of the difference between Columbus’ discov- 
eries in the West and those of Portugal in the East. In 1511 the 
first of Peter Martyr’s Decades appeared in Seville, another im- 
portant step in the communication of the growing realization of 
the true nature of the new world. 18 

By 1512, however, the Castilian public had not yet seen 
tangible proof that the value of the Indies of the West would 
be comparable to the rich cargoes pouring into Lisbon from the 
Indies of the East. For a while to come the Castilian reader 
would still look eastward for tales of exotic lands and conquests. 
In these circumstances, the Conquista must have been avidly 
read, both in Castile and Portugal, and the immediate popular- 
ity of the tiny volume would help explain why only one 
exemplar appears to have survived. 

As the second decade of the sixteenth century drew to a 
close, news from the West became more positive and exciting. 
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In 1519, Fernández de Enciso returaed from the Indies to pub- 
lish his Suma de Geographia. A year later a small band of 
adventurers would ascend the Central American plateau and 
conquer the vast riches of the Aztecs. Two years later, in 1522, 
Coités’ letters would begin to appear; and in 1526 Fernández 
de Oviedo would publish his Natural historia de las índias. 

With the Age of the Discoverer fast giving way to the Age 
of the Conquistador, the Castilian reader interested in overseas 
adventures looked west to his own nation’s Indies. It is not sur- 
prising that Figueroa’s modest narrative was soon forgotten 
amid the mass of material dealing with events in America. The 
Conquista was the product of an earlier historical moment; it 
was published just before developments in the East would be 
overshadowed by Castilian accomplishments in the West. 

In the years following his return to Castile, Martin Fer¬ 
nández de Figueroa must have shared his countrymen’s pride 
in the great successes of Castilian conquerors in America. At the 
same time, he would be rightfully proud of his own initiative, 
his desire “to see lands,” which had led him to Portugal and 
thence to the Indies of the East. In a very vital sense, the Con¬ 
quista de las índias de Pérsia e Arabia represente his attempt to 
associate himself in a lasting manner with the epic campaigns 
in which he had participated as a Spaniard in tlie Portuguese 
Indies. 
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nas inucbae nãos % carauciae cbio po? Í110 nmfow 
Do í í noaticniraoo cji fu Í 95 í coa mal «ria cia agena 



Iínar>iiianncro0críi viftii erccocr.è po?!a oiucrfioad 
^aucoífiicrtcDdpcfccfqlIaiiiábolaooicescioqlrooof 
í 5 co 2 Dã 7 DÍ 5 êqbiidkc 9 C 9 ir 95 W 5 C 0 i% 0 ii 9 t!íO 0 crrc 
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®c5cpicbeíDclaô(5Didonc6áfii0 pobfaom 
Isêooiflpucrro^pii^iii^od^o.v» 
S iiauc0íir5ícojrícrópafeMiêtaíolmar 
bonanças ?5!os viccos t muoanças d vioa 
(CL Icpa&q Díftã las £ílas£anarias*po* do paflaiiDO 
tio fijicrõ dtenccia faff a cm mas c íu bícoCaniitiaro 
ccJcgnae mas aodafc í toinaro pnerto fàbejeguicbe;: 
poz fcpuccrdyíaDas % refreíco q bic ncccOanorcmã.la 
gcíe ú aqlla fita côjiegra:crefpa;ia babífacio calictc oe 
tnafiaDamecc:aircq los negros crefpos oclia m oeínti 
sos rícnõ ép eílima ctíéras ajulesitaí o amante 
o$ lato inanilías ? feinejãtcs joftlcs pias piernnslo 
ql véu eii 0 lÉ 5 prc 6 los inows rrabcfleebas 7 arcos % 
sjagaps codos po? armas olfcufíuas % oTeiáias % n 
csiDo ala Dicbagcreípiaiia q cri fa fatio k aílentauã cia 
arena a fajer oion % ecbatiá la arena po: fobie Ia cabeça 
t bóbiosa fras* ala tioebe la gente volnio alas naco % 
otro Dia cia alua k ptjo^aoa bejegtucbe ala mio finic 
toenlq^viaíc Éllaiiã pefees llainaoos tubaronesq co 
líicSoebota q pueoé aner ela agua % los volaooicsq 
tiene alas d iiinmepíoo ? orros oíucrfos pcfcaoos ílj 

bioroôdcoiiicr.íãDtHiicroíin^trfaiiancgáDoocbcfa 

Dias faíhi llegar a vna pila q elíaiia ataies dícabooc 
' IpançaDóDe los víctos % repetas coíiis nucuaf 
% íaiicrofos paflbíte mMml ql mar cafi m cuaja 
-^ balíenm lobos inariiietal ql logar fe pieroc ei 
noite dv>íl!a:qDiüara mílilcgiiaso' poitogatafíoccs 
fc ngc pm d íiiho polo ãrarneo.paíarõ ei Dicbo nnirm 
cfpaaod qimoias ífncró ala mão íinícfada rifa do 
dc apoijarô fuc ei Cabo Dias conicrcsÀerca iq qlau 
Dmnero oebo Dias fín pooer fcoer vna legua pofcor 
volmero ala mar poiqrroDiafn llegarõ a vna bariaioo 

fe^neçcrqdau^pefcaDoncaiiiiiiarõpajofalafiiviaje 








































































































furiío vaíoí. 

jjff^aoítádaqí poaogsáii 5ofái_ba?lcflo» 


H larroj í iiiifcursgo no lo bflçJoo cat nci 00 d 
iaqllarrfaÍ0iigrã0C0 tioiciitêrcoaicriioo ni 
lana d pe o cocoino d perro bi^co^iK fperoa qêaql 
riobaçaiialiooiitorinooqfiilciipácrãmufevtKl/' 
tóalanwrbocolattoôcoiHopoíroôjcniiiguacoli 
Dilficré qxepto eftl cfccto dl fisi pa q fu nõb:c fiiciabaE 
mm d pear Ja gcrco 5ofaIa eo rooa negra fafta d cf 
trccbo d ineca qoiflh creo mill leguao.loo iiio*apo:c$ 
d jofala fon cafereo q mü al foi % Lio cftrellao? ãoã n 
ftfooe copaííoe d algooôpintaDoiu otroa cubicrtao 

íolaiticfclaopreo vergo jofaoniobaidíitoJaoiiingcrco 

tracn ocfctibicitaolao cabejaoniianillaed lato cnlnf pi 
ema# trae loo labioo fa»oo fe^ o ficrc agiijcroo* 
lo (jiíícnêpoifcrinofa tíipucíla cofa.baL 1 faiiDaioblãco 
oiotamban: orra0rtq5a0íviw gallina vale viniiirical q 
fon fyiiétoo infio.cl ql apeiá alia eoino aca nicínojcaU 
ciéc legusie ocrro clsi rrfa cii vn repuo oc aifc rce q ídía/ 
ma 36 enamorapa fc falia cl o:o cóqrrarãeu aqllao par 
rceimrçcopíoíanieiite, ^ 

Cffiftdo&Conio ecrcarô co inaoera looppiaoe fu a 
pofcntoí como êpejarott aoclcfccroc que pefo nuicbo 
a^coioocaiKp* 

m a m Entoei tq d 5ofala leo ono oaoo oo pum 
cíTcn eoificar to loja dl rq df>oirogal:babi 
rar fu. gere % rciur fuo mcrcícioe % ciicl capo 
; j^^fcafaoalgunaedcfpoblaoaoilaeqlcdlao gc 


barreraoocinaoera lo inejoz q fuptero a grã piícíia % fa 

la j* ^ 11 * M 9 Í£I«witfllnI eI rtPli/ 


llcri(i(iio:»ccoinobób}«qfcrccclãíic0ii(mir(jgí 
íã ca fasci la.píiticjpiarõloe iimsnxUosacfcntiàr tf ca 
SitiirastinoíirqlqcroisDosotrtsglonascoiiqtcWá 
ugfne aios i fc tnuoauã fuípcfamctos^icrjktrcó 
l.uno.i po: ti’jbdjos q cfpcrar ia ihu me é trf j S fus ent 
iiiigoo.clo ql no cófemio cklTbiínoa capttã mapo: qíu 
vios omiimc oauacl íeguro qgafircmaaloe fujoat 
oiro qiiúca oioo tal gniitticlíc qfaftj aucr ctfccto oc k 
vãtiD.1 oiclTc vuclta fu gfoita,fcntftí) rrfatfl vna iiwa/ 
tullof.) cofa ql.? inaocr.1 febuiiocenlasigii 3 ,£l,ipitO!í 
ii,loa.lo ql como baga nmcbostcftigoe d nfta no ter 
iictspo:oitiicultjoci'ccr.£lcapitãcbiopcipuifionc8 
í 1 vio a niba ciucucta tcguasioo rkron oiViias fterra» 



















































































































































■«fu gtoíia ga to qutri rouos ©cfTcaoo jrcitçlfc pdgrofo 
ímbaiofoinaroCTlpaiwncgmiofliqfloiiiciioeptife 
tnfltmf Eseii fii gente oe Koíoe ífcittiiiiiciifo^gloim cn 
fu faitiaoc.vaUctirc í tifo: j3Do canallcro cbriftiaio per 
figuiooi oe Hioioo citeiiugoo 0'iifa fcc.r Dicba sfti o t mf 
fa» ífEt^aà lo maaboiirraoaiiimrc q' allaprioo fer fui 
fepultaooiíciiíulogíirdcjioopojIagcterpianaJ^í! 
iuidf£ireiiD£;qiiccondloapO!iiW{o!DoiiiovciuaíD£ 
bapsclaiuefucwitòopojliicapíraiiiiiap, 
C?Jitulo.rv.(oniolagmC£pffi!o l o{arâf,iqcó?)S^s 
tiiid fcritáwj qoo.oioaio fajer la foualeja típicow cnJ 
inc«wab:il. 

B fôcrtosIosooB piiiicipalC 0 Kla« bueftes 
1 P>«ko DeanaçacapirãmaEoj i clptf pe 3 o 
fal8.lp8|piaiio«íiíiaiiicttcõdcapitiii!9m! 
dfcmãoejqíieráaljarprarcEDC jofala a! ft 
í o ma^oí t fa5cr pajes coitel í con I oe tu oio 3 ca fere 0 aí 
^ia)wrófu6niffaici'O0fobKdlo,ídrffpoiiDioqtmca 
ploaqficflcqlfiicircpiiiígo seloí cnciiiigoa tboniíd^ 

tu» mictooc fu paoK tnqcn íebaiirj cncaniigano ? c| 
faria grâtraçció a rjcii lo eiigêojo-rgrã injuria aloo bu 
((To 0 1 cabejacoitaoa ocfu pawcrqi rejiio crafuro % q 
ffoc mano bdloo lo barria^ rwbír nolo qria ? lo q tia 
Rjicraot vioa sr fa paozciiiotoolo qria fajercn miicrte 
puc 0 ninguno mas ql q crapiiiogcitirola borra dfu pa 
siebauiatífàbliiiiarqnofiiicaufaloafijofmaEoiceoo 
blasoiiiàtciiimictoratatiiofndcoflaaaomriprece 
bir íDtfu pawc la bcwciorcpapooda oar a li» iiicno 
reabcrmanoaíaunwotrccboMfpíaiioslaafcripfu 
ra0t»niiiiincto0B£bójra0ífa5icoaeiipootr8diiiíio 
gcnitoqMrtiuiãqdgiicrrafangr«£ntmífiaDqi(ílco 

ttrlIílíVíMtin fí fit ivimp niitís»* ama hm ha* 


í pólios ftjicrõ reg a ofro fjjo meiioi Dd rc^i 5 e jofg 
la que lo íiccpro Jce oío cfclíiuoe ^fajer la foiralcsa d 
picDza q f>ndpi 8 rõ cl reg fc (lanmua Coltangiikiiiíi f 
‘ cftaitamvnlogarqíco^Siianíqno^fobabiraroo 
íu psDK po: moílrar !a rriít 0 ii q Is nuicrrc parcnia fiic^ 
Iccaiifaralfijo. 

C£ , milo.viXoi!iopoíiii 3 o 9 Dooclbifr^fiiecí)írcg 5 i 
Dal9Í0K9k53 aiuino V 95 pcre^, 

8 - -grv Hqlafo:tak5fl íecDtftcatm'crcfcíaDcpic/ 
oi wavínoallilBíijíovajpcrcçracô íuüdíiiüí 
ffla)toDelbiírcHílcf«cpo 2 ii)íiiHiclfcrní}iioe 5 
®ldqlfepnop 9 laít]Diaípo:Io 0 DTncbpí)f]ia 
k foífakp í capitania m^oi u aqlla coifa: cnrregaw 
u ba? a qrro mcíce rino a i la gere (piana poi la faina 
3 ollaopa ? po 2 fer blácof vit grã fcfioj q bania uóbzc 
jâfruco&c qcracafcr feno: oe grâoco írfas % traça vn fi 
jo 3 figo %imicba gere arniaoaJoe(pianos apcebi&of 
loerccibícrobicífablaronfcntino^pcrep^cípof 
imcrccífion oc/c^e inrerpree íjpa lapalabza cnfqp II 
giras vudra ante q la enrcoicíeiw cjoaro mu? amigos 
pa aoclanreí? a fu fijo po: cóflfar al inocõocoio d capt' 
fati DaDiuíi© q trilou f umerá cit imicba cllims?. pozq po? 
fu rrfa bauíá dc paífar los rraranreecõ o:o a çofaía % fu 
cícafiircp 0 uuiçcorcfoíobligaoo 9 ío 0 ípi 9 iio 0 g 
CÇirii^^iUoniôlafozratea^ofafablaípíanagcfc 
fue crrcgaoa pomiíto m pepra a vafeo gomes t> ato 
jSgã^èitoDa la fo:rafc53 dc picoja ala inaçoip 
cfa q pnoicrô como c la jpfpioao nuca feira 
copania ni qcn accprc lo fegnro: vino a $oh 
P^dlavíícapiíâlIaMo^afcogonicj^abJco 
co qcro 11300 ocarmaoa í notifico a min 0 W5Ín poocr 
q Del rrçooinanueítrapocqpo* losotros capitaneo 



t>e fu copatiia fuc iiifo: iiiíido t fu cfc cnrrcpDa Iíi fo^íiíc 
5a % capitania oejofala vn ooiningooYpiiceocogrniif 
Ikfi fui oç 45 cpncmb?c fcgim Io aienra /igucimqiic 
ag cftaua d | buenoa cauaílbe x Capitaneo ca fuoinv. 
m íconpita rrap rmaiiDo apzcgonar ío pena d mu 
eríGíoDa la genre q cõ $>eaooe aíiapa bania pdo falte • 
ffeDa)rroDeírc0óia0ocíatoIc5siíqnaDicle0(õp?a 
iíc Ice cfclaiióo oc ^òfíilí». cito fuc reniooaitiiicboiiiní 
gu qla parriD,ireniííii poj: bucuíi? oc Jiingú bôb:e oc 

maios pcntaueijfoe % cnonigo oc virruomloa qUi 
gSoiia pinicro mcrefcicron pueoe fajer ob:a virnioía % 
alSftkron oe 5 oíala % ébarcarõ cõ oicgo oc melo capi 
íaii % IBiiúo vajperep para Ia moía, 
KtfuIo^iíjXoiiio IMuíio vtf5pcrep % los qcõcl 
cbarcaró{Iegaróa^o^b!q,cpc.!cgiiae djofala. 
IRSS? £fpne0 q embarcará cn lao naos ‘d Bicgo 
p||fâ oe melo oiiteró rejio % cotrario viajepodao 
||||H couiêreo oela mar % ta roarõ oc çofala amo; 
^Bdçábigqrcra ? dnco oiao cn aéro mpc Ie 
paotòímno o viajeoo iiuicrnarõ aql aííoXoe babi 
raooKo dc mopbiq fon iiiozooca feres mcrcaocrea \v 
coo fu Icngua masclara q algarai? ta no riciicrrigo fino 
flrrojíiiiiiòDeqfajcpailígaIlinaoicabzaôívacaoícar 
neroe alfaj aq fuerou bien recibiooo dc! alca^oe qban 
cftíuia ípíano.t aqlano cDificí)! õ alíi viu foKolcja o’ pi 
malO0capiranè6í aíca^ecoino Iviqocprõêcofiilíié 
C£mi4i,£oinovíno vnbcrgantin comiam q vaíco 
piiie5qqdoé^ofaIaei\ipDibopoííaniar^qrroiiao^ 
t^^^qfoDiooqvalcogoHicjqrâfiinolbcmo 
jSSÊBjiCn- cofala gojaífc oc! iuoot *t rrabajo díos q 
Ifflp^olalíroellatlegúcoiíroaíalca^eotiio 
H^al^biq vii bergannnq cn! pncito entro íin rc 
gp^opcrirooDcpoltiom coniofc iiiclc feci ^,il'co 


* 

mcjeragdibocnlamardqlbauiapartiDobepfalavi 
fpcraoeimiíoaoeõqtronaoôTcõIainaoDelagciitcq 
cn gofgla qoarg -r venia a njoçâbiq ^ oc glli a fanr lo^o 
qs vna çfla a díaibnr dano* % como l vna |íla d engoç 
fc qDaro4*vi)4'piano0Odacõpaniad©aíco goinejq 
bama alít falioo pot inátenimtctoô.ítíla fornia qbauia 
fc^oancgaoocnloqlonierõbiceiircomono anerpla 
51D0 a moo Ia maiicra qtouoenia entraoa daqlla tifa, 
CíifuIo^Xoino írilfan oe mm aparo cnlio 
çambiqcon íicte naoooe efpederia. 
,p«^riíiíftan D ’ acaifia q bania dvenirpo: bifreg, 
ikd py íi no cegara timo oe fu vitocfpuee oe naui 
jpM oi oaolIcgoamoçabtqcõficfcnaoeqEátrap 
I jjylJM cargaoao oe ípecícria; oõoc cl cõ fu gète fnc 
biclxcIbiDondcapitãmlíá oeaccmíacóro miciiaoDc 
fu viaje comoaodãtclargameteo^a 
Cíítulo® B cl rajonamicto q fijo odae luieuaoco 
faaanaramllôfa^ q ai bífre^ a d atiiiiíeii 
»«£fptic6oebíéreccbíDoKrt!láocacunab 
Ki fi50vn coim rajonaiiucío? fmcipjo a prar 
|S|H Ias iincuas qmtiüoeíicofos elfamloplao 
BlM qleo DC5ia canancu aticr cffaoo mm pa 
looenciiiigooiíclcoftigétellego ííeocfcercara ?loq 
maofajia ai propofíto era, q oõ figcífdo bania tomaoo 
g^uiloãíamõbacailiilieoodlpueitodniõba^qtar 
oarõ ocíx> oiaa? fuerõ a melmoe.? a fanta bdetia do to 
maró agua frefea % co cinco Icguaooe nielmocí oealli 
pDopalamoiaatraticíarõdgolfo Dcmccaciujbat? 
fctecictao Icguaa 1 ílcgarõ a vnatrfa q fedjia angeoma 
é toig t?flí) pcqfmsoo fijo fu gere vn CíiftíIIo ^ vim gok 
c x\ raroarõvn meo: cíil ql qoo inantid paçaiía’ capitai 
IiicgodbifrcKfcptioiíapouoãtcdriodonciquilrc^ 
b : 




fcucrro qoo nuiu boítigaoo d rrç Dccalicut: r ebto 0 u 
nta pajcetto qíeo d btírcp no qfo fajer po: aptecr 
al r q dc cocb.ifi fu 0111150 ? pato d inuicmo 0, vis/, os 
30 od I11C6 0’ 0501b 9DCl0te DÕ lOJÇO fljo Dl Wíit^fiO 

c5íi£ícii3O00oefcobnr!a0 Ellaoodrratieo dcocbiiw 
córêpcíl9o£ôrc5t0oícorr0rio0wo0fiicapo3!íir0cc 
$ $0 oda canda imrç pcíaoa d rubioíjafíroo: wa# 
pdofao PÍCD 290 í tratofepajcond rcg oe crçlá t qoo cl 
okI)o rc^poz valfallo od reg dc powgaUviHo po: m 
piicrto dl reg d coulá d ql qmot díbararo imicbas naof 
íC3f30p:tiicip0b!ii0í0DOíoefc0b^0OO!micb30gci! 
tC00íliinoíO0co!ííogcimlc0priofcg3cocbiii,3oaiiDC 
llego.dbDiaoDenoiudm ocfpuco emimrgo vinlcró 
íobicCaiíiiiiojacfoíod^faiiiiIliJioíoodfoDocSiiw. 
Libar oda inoia:? mo Ddoe cõbarce qouterõ fnc Dia,d 
faitíiagoeiitro 1001110:00 fio:é{ODeb:ífo cõ gente dc 
D o0iiao05rttcía0qlbíírcçlccbioíncronlo0fpiano0 
vciiccdo:c0 % niaraiúcccc.)iiDio0 % fabapajcôtarõ m 
gradmíraglo q anoatiaenrrc loa ipíanoe feno: faiuia 
goaiicianocó la bartialarga í vnapo:raDe luaoeraen . 
Iaaiaiio.alq!ío0|piaiio0iiovegãtlo0ino:o6 iiiaadl 
qDeorrofeqpanâjpoíqctipgiinrauâííiiofalIaiiaiiiSiUÊ 
t)00enc3iiaiio:,ífebauiabiidrofrilíãdacuiiaacocbííi 
qbauíavcniDoa^iDaralDebdfodícgarófuerõroDoa 
cond bifreg a qmar vnao 11900 q eítauã en pana pticrro 
p?incípalDecaliciifíqii! 9 roveprciiao 0 Deino:o 0 qeí 
tauã pa nr a iticcaifoniarõ díC 5 f frere bombaroae griic 
íaerinnionraunqferiDagcteíkana^dbifrcgfcTOb 
uioacanano:ífufijoD 5 lo:é$ofiJcaco:reríacoííaífri/ 
HanDeacuríaícbaii!aptíDop:íiiicrobíaDeDC 5 iéb:eco 
iiioòaue^ ogDo* 

C£ífulo.gíj*£oino£riílan mem fepartío* 




























































































































li díi^t) piicia ^ fjíoiimrioi.ei re^iDos oclíâ ttiuerfoí t 
vn capíf5$iano fcmwla «o nwr ri^aeodlaa 
Mm* % wltwccftfMb ^woiío fcrccogie^a 
lao naoôíDosiiíngo Dciimnaita rrc^ bo?aô dc baraí ia:t 
dc íílli cbarcarõ t fucrô aifonfo oc íilburqrq í fu ^cntc 
côltíiacoffa a ^s? logar q fco 0 ia goNroacüíiua íoira^ 
tettCflp itn pire oc gtíarntdo poKfrc^ocâiniujt 
Vite0ií}0ii3o@oflo0|piíind6cciid remo: qomcrôd 
tf iü í fu gaite los IDOW 0 t cobiir íc feicro vaííhüoe 
Del reg do mrniKl de poiropí t ffricrõ graoee fiete 
qoaiiDo Ia vanucra oeísis quis m cnla fonaleja bijicDo 
mrnnp iaiioofwíogak £lpm 
C£itiilo.pij«£oiiio llegaroa é:ta loa ènüw 
iíostqleefticcoío. : 


iicmucb36CiuD3Ocovil!a0;flO0âFe0:coificoreenw!k> 

po:q siwefucrrefucíTeM ncneoo 0 paerroa oe leul 
íc 1: poiucnrc nuit bueiio^:eoccrc3Oíiifu0 emftcioo tf pi 
coiíi.íiiroeuslei ^teoel^ uísir fíeste vsi cssflsílooo d fc ^ 

pofenrsien Ia orra gre ííemiorcri mcoío oella eSlii la iisef 
dita mut grãoc ^ fermofafi iiiís^ pueoc ferí ^ 

uíjd íiJcrcanda^teoefcDa^lioíarí pieow piecio 
fao:eI aljôfar rrsbf oe ia ^ílababsaré: t alls lopefc ã:a cer 
caDca^a^in^qíelíaniaDete^carepüfifp, 
C’^tíu5o^oí^omof»ecõáf!^ ( à):ims5 r po: aiofo 

»* ....<’ " e +n .iri...: 


( %aoo0 los capitanee fianoo afrepot 
ciuDaDDcoiiíiHjKvícrócífarendpucrroíít^ 


vlDerapuclfaéíapniaqtoarójífocõIiiffíiíaegni 






























































•'<jpc0 w p buogalqcro q fepp cl parcttfcoqloôrcgd 
tfpoútígalticnccôniucbo^cauairoôíífalaiiiãcaaiEae 
fcfwIcôfonSaô.Dcaragó crujaonsocIcÍM. oõreiii$:q 
ocfcicococboô bcrmatio0 7 afTtoe vti pao:e: po?q oon 
* 1" 












































































ííi los banis! vifto.? dc ií loo Ilciiarõ ala ciiioas ícsío 
uonoc cra fciíoi ai^alicagas í !o« ramcs ri: fucron pír® 




Icíccr cu £ácut.lo8 cbíilt iíiiíoô qiiawo acorro» 
























































































































































0 psc 0 cu ancboftciirro b^vn .1 ricanicjdip k acipa 


m t fcrmoíbs oc^niíigíiicrial^ícpislrijnieeâo m 
i*o!i d Cíi piran t fu gcsifc cu aqucl íogar nacbc i oia:Xa 


qt 
P 

ron^rioánw)Dpo:iJO enojara imk&im alrc^ 


ooiiDccrã*{)aqt)íloDio0qucmovimcceíurío vitnro 



bmm oe gr junto ala mmq iic poialli n h canal dê 


?^Sg 2 ; .miro Dcloe tiros d bobaiw toiníDo. 
































































&i í oe^trofiefta^c Íáiiíbtas tntraró Dêrropo: íaca 
uai aafar k$ naoo $00 nmiceq bie flgcebiooacfe 
iiuí^dodíircro fucmiíío vajpcrcgraDofucróniucboô 
losfiroe «poliioa ocábae pica tosfpianoellainioo 

anfiirínoafjiitiagoiiaíâiiblaêciifafícftacckbauã: 

wo0qb Sos IHO2O0 inararó miciie pfonas oeiòouo 
pqcomocarbolicoat tales DicrolasviDas m\m 

to viifiroacbobaroafucfebiDa oclaniar vnagrticfía 

tabie fi no üaiara cubierra oecierro recibicraii grá &t th 
mó Dias picD?íi0 % faetas q eltíuiã a ím cnciiim las 
rpiajifl0iiao0?aíciTaro}iorrana0Dcminc0£n qpuc 
ftoq.Dtcn ocfcDDíDainaraiiDoiiujcboõciirrarèíaíffti/ 
«OôHiojpoWmuácn I06 b^rete^otroô fc íãcsniãf 
iM r 00 los kalcs Dcfcnoíi po: ociif ro 0 po: ocfocra fu 
IWOJ00albflfíôqfoiiDc tmMjfammmbC' 
rraooáenbfrticfccnfreôloggreea m\m D*mi$fw 
asi q Dem lííucrre odos rumeo no Ice pcfaua nmcbo. oõ 
u mulo wftercp feo mfckhm ? viroaoías fajg 
fósíriicíp 3 D 9 crafan^ua 0 flc!ila 6 carnc 0 Dcío 0 cnc/ 

íijigoô q me rcfcío eterna co:oiia t bic po: fciíal la £ni5 
t In aço ql odtéiiDc cn caiiipofaiigríciiíoco las otfaDas 

qiiinaeoefMeocrcpocpozfogalocqcIcIaroícr 

p 5 aD 0 DcfccíiDicnrc alítlo firicrõacl pojniag viiona 
Ic Díir cõ vna fíccbí) cnc! pcfoicco ql con alegre cara reei 
bio finriciiDoIa mão po: plajer q po: enojo p&o fiutic 
00 toíbga dsiiido gradas a iifo fenos q !o críooe ava 
Iix0oi3ecoiiiocafbo!!cocb:iíl7£íi)obiií!cfe t imiv»cífo2 
gopCíiuíiIíeroiiniriofqueosmDo fu iioint.; mrnoKaí t 
Xá fainaoc gentes cn gciifco etemaíiiiçftfc publicanoo 
con lagrimas las daras Mas % muerre om\ pcrftv 


na q cubíio ocliiro 4650 líozofòa loe nc fb cõpíifiia r 
la efiiiiia q Del bania a íus cotranos losíjaigíi coiiofci/ 
itucfo oc caimllcriíi 0 oe v^imio fcniã.biê mimiríiDo ftsc 
el oiii ê ^mifdo pneo e« riil bo?4t tpo fciicfdo otebofos 
feferniãiiuicboôDdooWnicíeofcrinnmooqDaiiDod 
fi fím tiiino2fal inemosia como d ekpo?q bõbíc bmino 
no esfntócloarlocallo t líiforçs ^arretaroviia 
picrmi íj vn^píaiio t aigcoo encí fndo loo riinco Io ma/ 
raro cniDinncrcc6 Ia uuieitc odoô bnenoa f vío^ 0100 
eifoicaooaiimo^fpoocÜiUiá lospmos qoMctP 
miixiiIa0naooDdo6ciicini0O6,elDiarncatiairop« 
rogueo ai^o nõfefse cro fisiiercoopbo aHibír si Ia tolosi 
oclosriiim ppiifoiaoo qcífatia itiro concl inaltd 
Ddajiao lc oicro cõ vna pica po: erre las piernas ? falio 

lapnraDdlaalperaiccoqoocrpcfaooícóviigarfiocrii 

el lo í>crrociirõab*iío pox Io ql 110 increfcc iiienoo ^ fím 
rf^ofrí 11 ^ 1,110 ^ í ” üa * f ^ f3í0 C0 H, í 0 c í«Btc fu glo/ 

eoo f 09 oeftniçrq silli roniíirã q iiímfo fuegrãoe ellnmtlí 
rio merefeío cosonn ^buccauaUbt pllufírolaecifíco fo 

jaoDc figncra cercaDoecond co:dõ q po:la batàlla oc/ 

lao Dojdlas leonefas q Ddos 1110:00 los piicípaíesber 
inaiioo libmarõ d efcIarefcíDo gallego folar merefeío: 
ílDararo los rimesorroíia pero caiipibíríriatw 
rrocarófllfíjODc mainidpa^ila finaliiicíc qlaroloa? 
nao po: loa ípíaiioscctartilleria fiie foía apaenglo 
pia Dcdpaím vitupério dcIoo rimes fpeiioo fcalbóii 
í >5 vtia oclas 11,100 oe po:togal enqmnío va^na 0 fue 
ra po: cíípifií nt vn inafícl oda 11-.10 fe fiiluo inartin feriíi 
oe r f (gueru, alqloierô vmalaiijaDa eiimipicrnaq ato 
ã vn pailo oe algooó como pnoo 1 fc fnc éiikio foiicti 
cfpirítno dlofi'50 tait clforçaoamcreíiqí oia;qpo:fcrvi 











































































































































































I*aiô lunaa u fcub2crs coi i la ql viro:ía íin Dercmiiiicro 
ffllieron eu ncrra falta imeueo oicjoeloa jpidiioe tm 


líO0qpo:lo6comcnrc0fioDeíeii!bí)imon rau pjdto 


to m fuc l^araii fcrnaiiDcj dc figueroa que cflbça/ 
D*1f ílHilíJOrâlIléfCpdCaiíDOíilhlfilllDO fíricuoo c» iot> 
loturarioa le Dieroii co vna decba que 1c roíupío cl boi 

DeDdcapacefCíietrafpiiíodrolfroDepaitcaparícla 


Dofc£ifo^twnofroôriincíto^Xo0cb:iftíai!O0qiKDa 
ocoiiglo«ofarto:ía,3oí0CDcaauíaaI qual inararõ 
«Sgfina prcjpxia oe fofa? ftiogi fijicron issaraub 
Ilofoe vcDcíiiiienroô cu que’ focm bicsi eniplea&oa ío$ 
ringlonca 0 ' mota que ocupa foozco que inucboa me 
rcícicron,©cfpuc 0 dcIo qnai po gra oc fofa a km 
fteriDcffnoícnôo % íiiuparanoocl palfo cfeciioaisicn/ 

rclcteii!udbaDcfüp«iii«maiolbawwoaclfiK(c 
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íti0'»iri!!í)aío}it)cficrro:IoôfíerroeDcliôl5^0 o\m, 
dos í cii foiiiia dc lesipae riras? flécbae cõjcbMfaíiae, 
loeipnos citou ícrõ allí algn 1100 oíae puegooe 0’ fuf 
sncrcáciae cõfiáoo m la pajolõe cnciijigosilfl qlnogti 
sroaroíiiiuciiiararoiinicbo6 tfero foepozrogucfes 
bdbararaooe ? a Í110 bardes recopoe íepdcroH alca 
boDccaittarínciiIaq{car0aiiaoícgooc fcqni lícg» 
íitt rí) írcô Iiíí os q or rsjô 000 pcfriero? vna qtneriero fo 
la agua í otracn wia obfcura nocbee la pila poluojcoa 
fcrobjoíDcíiiô qlc6 la gere fe falu&tf aSt fmóm capi 
rance c 000 naoeacocbúi: tôaixia tf fofa % bieronimo 
oc rcfCDntq ocí capirã inapo: fuero bte rccibíooe ^ rrara 
Doe falta 1] voliiícFó cu pozrogaL £ oicgo oc feo ticra fe 
parriopara tilbona. 

C^iüilo.ilví^S)cf 00 ekpbíiiircoistoío0 1 te t>ilfcrc 
ciae?p:op 2 icoaDce, 
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mommn Ddoe depbâree tflae mi 
J <j W «W»ai ias iiiDiae tf perfia % ara 

nba^micbQôoclloeooiíieíticoeiJiãfoe % 
rrarabícet dc inucbo rrabajocupo peio cs m sutil ou 

ro11T!! IC l 0 ^ dloS ' iUipit,0c ' tcs ‘ 1llllmilf « qno 
rcoimicto oe íybioe varoiiesjaitirâé lalcaiw imuu 

'tõ có íimsirf f95 - Cr c! míilll9c! Pont ! «1 acai 
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Barros, 

Asm 

Góis, 

Chronica 

Correia, 

Lendas 

XI 

II, 1.9 

I, viii, 

1-8 

II, 2-3 

I, Almeida, 

1505, 2, 4 

XII 

II, 29 

I, X, 3 

11,9 

I, Almeida, 

1505, 5 

XIII 

II, 29 

I. x, 3 

11,9 

I, Almeida, 

1505 , 5 

XIV 

II, 29 

I, x, 3 

11,9 

I, Almeida, 

1505 , 5 

XV 

II, 29 

II, i, 6 

11,9 

I, Armada sem 
Capitão-Mor, 1507,1 

XVI 

11,29 

II, i, 6 

II,i4 

I, Armada sem 
Capitão-Mor, 1507,1 

XVII 

II, 29 

II, i, 6 

II,i 4 

I, Armada sem 
Capitão-Mor, 1507,1 

XVIII 

11,29,44,71 

II, i, 6 

II, 14 

I, Armada sem 
Capitão-Mor, 1507,1 

XIX 

11,71,84 

II, i, 6 

II, 14, 21 

I, Armada sem 
Capitão-Mor, 1507,1 

XX 

II, 90 

II, i, 6 

II, 14, 21 

I, Armada sem 
Capitão-Mor, 1507,1 

XXI 

IIJ4 

II, i, 6 

II, 21 

I, Armada sem 
Capitão-Mor, 1507,1 

XXII 

II, 8-9, 

12-26,42-52, 

65 

I, viii, 

9-10; 
ix, 4-5; 

X, 4 - 6 ; 

II, i, 4-6 

II, 4 - 8 , 

II-I 2 , 

15 - 17 , 24 

I, Almeida, 1505, 

6-19; 

I, Tristão da Cunha, 
1506, 6-7 

XXIII 

n, 84-85 

II, iii, 2 

II, 24, 36 

I, Armada sem 
Capitão-Mor, 1507,9 
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1506, 1-3 

XXV 
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II, iii, 2 

11,36 

I, Armada sem 
Capitão-Mor, 1507,9 

XXVI 

II, 39 
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II, 22 

I, Tristão da Cunha, 
1506, 3 

XXVII 

II, 53-57 

II, iii, X 

II, 3 i 

I, Armada sem 
Capitão-Mor, 1507,2-9 

XXVIII 

II, 53-57 

II, ii, 1-2 

II, 3 1 

I, Armada sem 
Capitão-Mor, 1507,2-9 

XXIX 

II, 58 

II, ii, 1-2 

11,32 

I, Armada sem 
Capitão-Mor, 1507,2-9 

XXX 

II, 59-61 
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11,33 

I, Armada sem 
Capitão-Mor, 1507,2-9 

XXXI 

II, 62-74, 
85-89 
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II, 33-36 

I, Armada sem 
Capitão-Mor, 1507,2-9 

XXXII 

II, 62-74, 
85-89 

II, ü, 4 - 5 ! 
iii, 1-2 

II, 33-36 

I, Armada sem 
Capitão-Mor, 1507, 
2-10 

XXXIII 

II, 75-82 

II, ü, 6-9; 

iii, I 

II, 25-26 

I, Tristão da Cunha, 
1507, 8-17 

XXXIV 

11,95 

II, iii, 3-4 

II, 37-39 

I, D. Francisco 
Visorey, 1508,3-4 

XXXV 

11,96 

II, iii, 3-4 

II, 37-39 

I, D. Francisco 
Visorey, 1508, 3-4 

XXXVI 

11,97 

II, iü, 4 

II, 40 

I, D, Francisco 
Visorey, 1508, 3-4 

XXXVII 

II, 98-100 

II, iii, 5-6 

11,40 

I, D. Francisco 
Visorey, 1508, 3-4 
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II, 101-121 

II, iii, 7-9 

II,4i 

I, D. Francisco 
Visorey, 1508, 3-7 

XXXIX 

III, 1-4 

II, iv, X 

II, 4 r > 43 
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A. Albuquerque, 1-3 

XL 

III, 1-4 

II, iv, I 

II, 4 i, 43 

n, 

A, Albuquerque, 1-3 

XLI 

UI, 7-30 

II, iv, 5; 

V, 1-7 

UI, 3-7 

n, 

A. Albuquerque, 6-17 

XLII 

III, 7-30 

II, v, 1-7 

UI, 3-7 

n, 

A. Albuquerque, 6-17 

XLIII 

III, 7-30 

II, v, 1-7 

UI, 3-7 
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A. Albuquerque, 6-17 

XLIV 

III, 31-32 

II, V, 1-7 

UI, 3-7 
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A. Albuquerque, 6-17 

XLV 

III, 32 

II, v, 1-7 

UI, 3-7 
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A. Albuquerque, 6-17 

XLVI 

III, 33-35 

II, V, 8 

III, IO-II 

II, Gonçalo Sequeira, 
1510, 18-20 

XLVII 

II, 110-116 
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A. Albuquerque, 2-5 

XLVIII , 
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II, iii, 9 
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No mention of Figueroa’s return 
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Notes 


Chapter I. Setting 

1. For a comprehensive study of the role of printed books in 
the European explorations during the Age of Discovery, see Francis 
M. Rogers, The Quest for Bastem Christians: Traveis and Rumor 
in the Age of Discovery (Minneapolis, 1962). This work contains 
an extremely valuable list of early printed books, covering the years 
1467-1546. 

2. The only remaining copy of the first edition of Columbus’ 
letter on his first voyage is one of the treasures of the New York 
Public Library. For a recent reproduction of this letter, see Carlos 
Sanz, La carta de Colón, 15 febrero - 14 mano 1 495 (Madrid, 
1956). A study of the dissemination and influence of the letter has 
been made by the same author in, Bibliografia general de la carta de 
Colón (Madrid, 1958). An English translation is available in many 
editions, most notably Samuel E. Morison, Christopher Columbus, 
Mariner (Boston, 1955). 

3. For a study of this oration, see Francis M. Rogers, The 
Obedience of a King of Portugal (Minneapolis, 1958). 

4. In 1906 the dedicated bibliographer Eugênio do Canto began 
publishing the King Manuel letters, those written in Latin as well 
as in Portuguese. A set of the letters was furnished to the Smith- 
sonian Institution and may now be consulted at the Library of 
Congress. For information on Canto and his work, see Álvaro 
Neves, “Eugênio do Canto, Notícia Bio-bibliográfica,” Academia 
das Sciências de Lisboa, ist ser., II (1916), fase. 1. See also W. F. 
Koenig, “Ernesto and Eugênio do Canto, A Contribution to Az- 
orean Bio-bibliography,” Library Quarterly of Chicago, IV (1934), 
253-264. 
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Notes to Chapter I: Setting 

, ln Mllan in 1 49 2 j Mia Recognita was oríginally 

boolc IV of Poggio BracciolinPs larger treatise De Varietate For- 
tunae composed some % years earlier. For an analysis of the 
hàa Recognita, which the Papal Seeretary based largely on the 
traveis of the Venetian Nicolò de’ Conti, see Rogers, Ouest for 
Eastern Chmtms , pp. 46-49. For a recent English edition and 
commentary on Nicolòs traveis, see Lincoln D. Hammond, ed., 
Tmelers m Disgmse : Namtives of Eastern Travei by Poggio 
Bracaohni and Ludovico de Varthema (Cambridge, Mass., 1963) 


. ; Rodngo Fernández de Santaella, ed., Cosmographia breue 

introdtíctona enel libro de Marco paulo. El libro dei famoso Marco 
paulo veneciano . . . Con otro tratado de micer pogio florentino 
• • • Seville: Stanislaus Polomis and Jacobo Cromberger, May 28 
1503. An exemplar of the 1503 edition is in the Hispanic Society of 
Amenca ia New York City. The quotations used herein are taken 
rom the 1947 edition of Rafael Benítcz Claros, who based his 
work on the second (1518) edition; see R. Benítez Claros, ed. 
Libro de las cosas maravillosas de Marco Polo (Madrid, 1947). For 

? f/ he life and works of Santaella, see Joaquín Hazanas y 
la Rua, Maese Rodngo, i mm (Seville, 1909). Valcntim Fer¬ 
nandes prepared his edition early in 1502; see Valentim Fernandes, 
e ,Marco paulo. Pio liuro de Nycolao veneto. O trallado da carta 
dehuum genoues das ditas terras. Lisbon: Valentim Fernandes 
Febmary 4,1502. A beautifully bound exemplar is in the Harvard 
College Library. For a modern edition, see Francisco Maria Esteves 
Pereira, Marco Paulo . .. (Lisbon, 1922). Santaella’s debt to Fer¬ 
nandes is studied in Francis M. Rogers, “Valentim Fernandes, Rod¬ 
ngo de Santaella, and the Recognition of the Antilles as ‘Opposite- 
n ia, Boletim da Sociedade de Geografia de Lisboa LXXV 
(1957), 279-309. 


7. For a discussion of this term, 
Christians, particularly pp. 89, 91-92. 


see Rogers, Quest for Eastern 
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Notes to Chapter 1 : Setting 

8. The February 1506 pay list for the fort of Sofala, under the 
heading Pedro de Anaya’s “Captain’s men,” has the following 
entry: “Item a Figueroa seu homen hum miticall.” Since there is 
no other Figueroa mentioned, nor any Martin Fernández among 
several Fernandes, it is most probable that this listing refers to 
Martin Fernández de Figueroa. I am indebted to Charles R. Boxer 
for pointing this information out to me. It may be seen in the 
following important collection of documents published jointly by 
the National Archives of Rhodesia and Nyasaland and Centro de 
Estudos Históricos Ultramarinos, documents on the Portuguese 
in Mozambique and Central África, 14J9-1840 (3 vols, Lisbon, 
1962-1964), I, 425-426. 

9. For a study of the district of Trasmiera and the Agüero 
family, see Fermín de Sojo y Lomba, llustraciones a la historia de 
la M. N. y S. L. Merindad de Trasmiera (2 vols, Madrid, 1930-31). 
Though not explained in the text, I take “M. N. y S. L.” to repre¬ 
sem “Muy Noble y Siempre Leal,” the honorary designation of 
the area. 


10. For a reproduction and description of this chapbook, 
which is in turn a re-edition of an earlier work, see Vicente Cas- 
taneda y Amalio Huarte, Nueva cokcción de pliegos sueltos (Ma- 
drid, 1933), pp. 79-98. For the notice that this edition was prob- 
ably published in Valência at the press of Christofol Cofman 
around 1510 and the suggestion that the original Spanish edition 
was printed in Salamanca, I am indebted to a letter from F. J. 
Norton, of the University Library, Cambridge, England. Mr. Nor¬ 
ton, who is in the process of preparing a history of Spanish print- 
Ing between 1501 and 1520, has been unable to trace the Italian 
original. A copy of the pliego suelto may be seen in the Biblioteca 
Nacional, Madrid, no. R/4122. The Spencer Collection of The New 
York Public Library has a 1545 edition, with a somewhat different 
title page: Flores Romanas prouadas de famosos e doctos varones 
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Notes to Chapter 1 : Setting 

compuestos para salud ■& reparo de los cuerpos humanos : gentilezas 
& burlas de hombres de palacio Sr de criança . . . 

n. This book is listed in Bartolomé José Gallarclo, Ensayo de 
una Biblioteca Espanok de libros raros y curiosos (4 vols., Madrid, 
1863-1889), I (1863), clm. 971 (no. 982). Gallardo makes no ment- 
ion of Agüero’s verses; for this Information and the indication 
that a copy of this book may be found in the Osterr. Natl. Bibl. 
Vienna, C. P. 2C 7 ,1 am again indebted to F. J. Norton. 

12. Gallardo, Biblioteca Espahola, IV (1889), clrns. 796-797 
(no. 4088). No date is given for this work, of which many editions 
were printed. 

13. F. J. Norton has kindly provided the indication that this 
work was published by Juan de Porras around 1512, and that a 
copy is located in the Bibliothèque Nationale de Paris, Rcs. Y 2 . 858. 
It appears in the Register of the original library of Hernando 
Colón; see Catalogue of the Library of Ferdinand Columbus: Re- 
produced in facsimile from the Unique Manuscript in the Colum- 
bine Library of Seville by Archer M. Htmtington , . . (New York, 
1905), no. 3975. It was not present when the multivolumcd in- 
ventory was prepared: Servando Arbolí y Faraudo, Simón de la 
Rosa y López, et aí, Biblioteca Colombina: Catálogo de sus libros 
impresos (7 vols., Seville and Madrid, 1888-1948). A relativcly 
modem edition of the Triunfo Raimundino may be consulted in 
Manuel Villar y Macias, Historia de Salamanca (3 vols., Salamanca, 
1887), II, 158-175. 

14. Cristóbal Pérez Pastor, La imprenta en Toledo (Madrid, 
1887), no. 216. 

15. I have not been able to verify these claims, which may 
be found in the Enciclopédia Universal Ilustrada, L (1928), p. 759, 
REMON y Trasmiera (Juan de): “Escritor espanol dei que sólo 
se sabe fue corregidor de la ciudad de Alcaráz (Albacetc) desde 
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1547 hasta 1550. The article cites Nicolás Antonio and Pérez 
Pastor. 

16. F. J. Norton considers the book the first certain production 
of this printer. A listing of the other works printed by León de Dei 
may be found in Konrad Burger, Die Druc\er und Verleger in 
Spanien und Portugal von 1301-1336 (Leipzig, 1913). 

17. Catalogue of the Library of Ferdinand Columbus . . ., no. 
3972. The Triunfo Raimundino entry is on the same page. 

18. S. Arbolí y Faraudo, S. Rosa y López, et al, Biblioteca 
Colombina: Catálogo de sus libros impresos. 

19. The first Iist appeared in Valladolid in 1603, as part of a 
book written by Fray Antonio de San Román, Historia General de 
la Ynàia Oriental. Los descubnmientos, y Conquistas, que han 
hecho las Aimas de Portugal, enel Brasil, y en Otras partes de 
África, y de la Asm . . . Melchior Estácio do Amaral compiled 
the second list in Lisbon in 1604, as part of a book entitled Tratado 
Das Batalhas, E Sucessos Do Goleam Santiago Com os Olandezes 
na Ilha de Santa Elena ... In 1618, Francisco de Herrera Maldona- 
do prepared his translation of Fernao Mendes Pinto’s Peregrinaçam, 
and to show that Pinto was indeed veracious and not mendacious, 
he invited the reader to compare Pinto’s narrative with the works 
included in his list; see Historia Oriental de las Peregrinaciones de 
FemânMendez Pinto . . . (Madrid, 1620). Herrera Maldonado ex- 
panded his list in another work, also published in Madrid in 1620, 
entitled Epitome Historial Del Reyno de la China . .. These lists 
have been studied in detail, the various entries identified and dis- 
cussed in the volume prepared by the Sixth International Collo- 
quium on Luso-Brazilian Studies, Europe Informed. An Exhibition 
of Early Boo\s which Acquainted Europe with the East (Cam- 
bridge, Mass., and New York, 1966). 

20. A copy of this manuscript may be consulted in the Bíblia- 
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teca Nacional de Madrid, 1 UNTA DE L 1 BROS La maior que 
Espana ha visto en su lengua Hasta el ano de C 1 .IC.XX 1 V. Por 
Don Thomas Tamaio de Vargas Cronista de su Mag. Al Ex m . S or 
Almirante de Castilla etc. In two parts, the catalogue is listed as 
MSS 9752 and 9753. In áe second part, at the bottom of folio 6o v 
is the reference to Figueroa, and at the top of folio 6i r is the listing 
of Figueroa’s work. 

21. Antonio de León Pinelo, Epitome de la Biblioteca Oriental 
i Occidental Nautica i Geográfica (Madrid, 1629), pp. 40 and 41. 
Under the Augur listing the editor mistook “Islãs” for the correct 
índias, Incidentally, Tamayo de Vargas gave the royal Impri- 

matur to this volume. The second edition of the Epitome (3 vols. 
whose columns are numbered continuously, Madrid, 1737-38), dm. 
242, repeats the Juan Augur entry. On clm, 243, after four inter- 
vening items, it repeats the Figueroa item, adding: “por mandado 
dei Rei, Don Manuel de Portugal, M. S. segun D. Nicolás Antonio 

22. Nícolas Antonio, Bibliotheca Hispana sive Hispanorum (2 
vols., Rome, 1672), I, 484, and II, 82. These descriptions are re- 
peated in the second edition of Antonio, Bibliotheca Hispana Nova 
(2 vols., Madrid, 1738), I, 639, and II, IOX. 

23. Johann Christoph Hennings, Bibliotheca seu Notitia libro- 
rum rariorum (Kiel, 1766), part I (A-Contardi), p. 157. 

24. Georg Wolfgang Panzer, Annales Typographici (n vols, 
Nuremberg, 1793-1803), VIII (1800), 288. The book is described 
as follows: “Jo. AUGUR de la conquista de las islas de Pérsia y 
Arabia, de las muchas tierras, div. gentes y estrannas y grandes 
batallas que vio. Salmanticae apud Laur. de Leon de Rey. MDXII. 4. 

25. Jacques-Charles Brunet, Manuel du libraire et de 1’amateur 
de livres, 5 á ed. (8 vols. Paris, 1860-1880), I, clm. 556 (no. 27974). 
Brunet attributes áe Triunfo Raymundino to Juan de Trasmiera, 
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IV, clm. 1212 (no. 15111), not perceiving that Juan Augur and 
Juan Remón are one and the same person, 

26. See note 12. 

27. Antonio Palau y Dulcet, Manual dei librero hispano-ameri¬ 
cano (7 vols, Barcelona, 1923-1927), III (1925), 206. Palau does, 
however, record Juan de Trasmiera’s Pleyto de los judios, VII 
(1927), 64. 

28. Palau y Dulcet, 2nd ed, V (1951), 314 (no. 88471). In 
this edition he expands his reference to the Colón Register, but 
with one error: “Julio 1518” for the correct “Julio 1514.” For the 
Augur reference, see I (1948), 556 (no. 19506). 

29. Catalogue de la bibliothèque de M. Fernando Palha (4 
vols, Lisbon, 1896), IV, 49 (no. 4x39), s.v. “AUGUR DE TRANS- 
MIERA (Juan),” The cataloguer cites Antonio. For Rogers’ des- 
scription of the Conquista, see The Traveis of the Infante Dom 
Pedro of Portugal (Cambridge, Mass, 1961), p, 350, note 39, This 
account is expanded in his Ouest for Eastern Christians, pp. 126-127. 

30. As far as can be determined, áe only extant copy of the 
Conquista is in the Iiarvard College Library. The distinguished 
bibliographer and historian Antonio Rodríquez-Monino suspects 
that distinctive markings on the upper right-hand comer of the 
title page may indicate that this was the personal copy of Hernando 
Colón. 

Chapter III, Commentary 

1. Luis de Camões, Os Lusíadas (Lisbon, 1572). The quotations 
which I have used are taken from the “Ee edition.” The English 
translations used are from Leonard Bacon, The Lusiads of Luiz de 
Camões (New York, 1950), Katharine Ward Parmlee in her 
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article The Flag of Portugal in History and Legend,” Romanic 
Review, IX (1918), 291-303, notes the tradition that on the night 
before the battle of Ourique, the crucified Christ appeared to Afonso 
Henriques in a Vision. The future king is said to have been com- 
manded to place the five shields on his arms in memory of the 
five wounds of Christ, 

2. See Chapter I, note 20. 

3. See Chapter I, note 17. 

4. For a detailed discussion of the commercial aspects of the 
Indies voyages, see Wilhelm von Heyd, Histoire du commerce du 
Levant au moyen-âge (2 vols, Leipzig, 1885-1886), I, 493-530, A 
more concise summary is available in John H. Parry’s The Age of 
Reconnaissance (London, 1963), ch. 2. 

5- Hernando dei Pulgar, Crónica de los Reyes Católicos (2 
vols., Valência, 1780), 1,152-154. 

6. Antonio de la Torre y Luís Suárez Fernández, ed. Docu¬ 
mentos referentes a las relaciones con Portugal durante el reinado 
de los Reyes Católicos (3 vols, Valladolid, 1958-1963), I, 207. Docu- 
ments m the collection show that Pedro de Anaya made repcated 
attempts to recoup monies lost as a result of his emigration. He 
was unsuccessful; see I, 217-230. 

7. For an analysis of the King Manuel letters covering the dec- 
ade begmning in 1505, including the June 12 Latin letter, see 
Rogers, Quest for Eastern Christians, pp. 122-132. The June 19 
etter is part of the series published by Canto, Carta de el-Rei D , 
Manoel para 0 juiz, vereadores, . . . (Lisbon, 1907), 

l rp 8 - Tk :: are ?in the text where Espana cannot 

VI Pam ‘ n Tltk n ’ ÍOr eXamples Gaspar reco gnized the 
spana y their coat of arms, which are the quinas of 
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Portugal; Spain” is obviously inappropriate here. Gómez de San- 
tisteban s Libro dei infante don Pedro de portugal: el qual anduuo 
las quatro partidas dei mundo was published around 1515, prob- 
ably in Seville by Jacobo Cromberger, Rogers discusses Santiste- 
ban’s use of Espana in The Traveis of the Infante Dom Pedro of 
Portugal, p. 160. 

9. This proverb, listed as number LXII, and the entire col¬ 
lection may be consulted in José Amador de los Rios, ed. Obras 
de Don Inigo López de Mendoza, Marquês de Santillana (Madrid, 
1852), p. 52. For an extensive study of Santillana, see Rafael La- 
pesa, La obra hteraria dei Marquês de Santillana (Madrid, 1957), 
and, by the same author, “Los Provérbios de Santillana: Contri- 
bución al estúdio de sus fuentes,” Hispanófila No. 1 (Sept. 1957), 
5-19. 

10. The Latin text of the second Inter Caetera as vvell as that 
of other bulis relating to Portuguese and Spanish discoveries may 
be seen in Francês Gardiner Davenport’s valuable edition of 
European Treaties Bearing on the History of the United States and 
its Dependencies to 1648 (Washington, 1917), pp. 71-75, A search 
for the precise meaning of the terms descubrir and invención has 
engendered a lengthy dialogue among scholars. Edmundo 0 ’Gor- 
man claims that Columbus did not “discover” America, since he 
never knew what he had seen; Vespucci instead “invented,” that 
is consciously perceived America; see La idea dei descubrimiento 
de América (México, 1951). 0 ’Gorman expanded and refined his 
thesis in the 1961 Patten Foundation Lectures delivered at Indiana 
University and published as The Inveniion of America. An Inquiry 
into the Historical Nature of the New World and the Meaning 
of its History (Bloomington, 1961). W. E. Washburn, claiming 
that 0 ’Gorman defines too rigidly the terms invención and des¬ 
cubrir, points out that their meaning was not clearly delimited 
during the period of the discoveries; see “The Meaning of ‘Dis- 
covery’ in the Fifteenth and Sixteenth Centuries,” American His- 
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torkal Review, LXVTII (1962), 1-21. The use of these terms in 
the Conquista lends signiiicant support to Washburn’s position. 

n. For a recent edition of Pina, see Crónica de el-rei D. João 
II (Coimbra, 195°)* Á modern biography has been prepared by 
Elaine Sanceau, The Perfect Prince: A Biography of King Dom 
João II (Porto, 1959). 

12. For an account of Romanus Pontifex, see Rogers, Quest 
for Bastem Christims, pp. 64-65. The text of the buli, in Latin and 
m English translation, may be read in Davenport, Europem Trea- 
ties Bearing on the History of the United States and its Depen- 
dencies to 1648, pp. 13-26. Florentino Pérez Embids study of Portu- 
gu« and Man daims and litigations rclating to overseas dis- 
coveríes is quite valuable; see Los descubrimientos en el Atlântico 
y la nvalidad castellano-portuguesa hasta el Tratado de Tordesillas 
(Seville, 1948). A new edition of Father Francisco Álvares’ 1540 
narrative of the Lima expedition has recently been publishcd by 
the Hakluyt Society, The Prester John of the Indies ... The 
Translation of Lord Stanley of Alderley (1881) revisei and edited 
with aàditional material by C. F. Bec{ingham and G. W. B. Hunt- 
ingford (2 vols., paged continuously, Cambrídge, 1961). 

13- For a discussion of the extent to which ManuePs title 
corresponded to political reality, see Rogers, Quest for Bastem 
Chnstians, p. 167. 

14. Duarte Pacheco Pereira’s account may be seen in Esmeralda 
de Sm Orbis, tr. G. H. T. Kimble (London: Hakluyt Society, 
I 937 ) ) PP- I 53 -I 54 - For Barros’ description, see Asia, I, iii, 4. For 
acceptance of Duarte Pacheco’s statement and Columbus’ corrob- 
oration see Ernest G. Ravenstein, “The Voyages of Diogo Cão and 
Bartholomeu Dias, 1482-88,” Geographical Journal, XVI (r 9 oo), 
25- 55 - Ravenstein rejects Barros’ account as “one of those pretty 
legends frequently associated with great events.” 
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15. An identification of the Moorish navigator and an expla- 
nation of his many talents may be found in Gabriel Ferrand, “Le 
pilote arabe de Vasco da Gama et les instructions nautiques des 
arabes au xv e siècle,” Amoles de Geographie, XXXI (1922), 289- 
3 ° 7 - 

16. For a geographical description of Sofala and the surround- 
ing area, see N. C. Pollock and S. Agnew, An Historical Geogmphy 
of South África (London, 1963). The specific instructions issued 
to Pedro de Anaya may be consulted in Academia Real das 
Sciencias de Lisboa, Cartas de Afonso de Albuquerque (6 vols., 
Lisbon, 1888-1915), II, 282-283. 

17. Diogo Gomes De prima inventione Guineae” was pub- 
lished by J. A. Schmeller (Muních, 1847). It may be read in trans¬ 
lation in G. R. Crone, tr. and ed,, The Voyages of Cadamosto and 
other Documents on Western África in the Second Half of the 
Fifteenth Century (London: Hakluyt Society, 1937). Both Gomes 
and Cadamosto place Bezeguiche and his kingdom in the vicinity 
of Cape Verde. 

18. One of the most tragic aspects of Portuguese activities in 
índia was the great frequency of shipwrecks, especially on the 
homeward voyage. James Duífy has studied this theme; see Ship- 
wrec\ and Empire: Being an Account of Portuguese Maritime Dis- 
asters m a Century of Decline (Cambridge, Mass., 1955). Camões 
deals with the shipwreck experience in canto V, stanzas 46-48. 
Especially valuable is Charles R. Boxer’s recent edition of The Tra¬ 
gic History of the Sea, 1589-1622 (Cambridge, 1959). 

19. As noted, the Triunfo Raimundino has been published in 
M. Villar y Macias, Historia de Salamanca, II, 158-175, The refer- 
ence to the Anaya device is on page 161. The Anaya coat of arms 
depicts diagonal blue bars on a white field; see A. y A. Garcia 
Carraífa, Diccionario heráldico y genealógico de apellidos espanoles 
y americanos (88 vols., Madrid, 1920-1963), VIII (1922), 124-129. 
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20. Duarte Barbosa’s book, written around 1518, was first 
published in 1550 in volume one of Ramusio’s great collection; sce 
Giovaimi Batdsta Ramusio, Navigationi et Viaggi (3 vok, Venice, 
155o, 1559, 1556). The Hakluyt Society has made it available iu 
English translation, The Boo\ of Duarte Barbosa, ed, M. L, Dames 
(2 vok, London, 1918-1921). 

21. The legend of the Monomotapa is succinctly prcscnted in 
Boies Penrose, Travei and Discovery in the Renaissance, 1420-1620 
(Cambridge, Mass., 1955), pp. 133-138. According to Eric Axclson, 
the amount of gold which the Portuguese eventually obtained at 
Sofala fell far below original expectations; see South East África, 
1448-1530 (London, 1940). 

22. Rogers, The Traveis of the Infante Dom Pedro of Portugal, 
pp. 138, 185. Rogers notes that a very similar passage appcars in 
Martin Fernández de Enciso’s Suma de geographia (Seville, 1519). 
Enciso clearlydid not know of the Conquista. If he had, he would 
not have reported that the Portuguese had bcen driven out of Sofala 
and the fort destroyed by the natives. 

23. For a detailed history of Kilwa drawn from native sources, 
see João de Barros, Asia, I, viii, 6. One of the Arabic histories that 
Barros appears to have used may be read in an English translation 
in a very interesüng and helpful collection; see G. S. P. Freeman- 
Grenville, ed., The East African Coast: Select Documents from the 
first to the earlier nineteenth century (Oxford, 1962), pp. 34-49. 

24. The Triunfo Raimundino description of the Herrera coat 
of arms has no mention of it being an insígnia misteriosa, but the 
term is used to characterize the insígnia of another family, the 
Arauzo Sosa; see Villar y Macias, Historia de Salamanca, II, 172; 
both references are on the same page. 

25. National Archives of Rhodesia and Nyasaland and Centro 
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de Estudos Históricos Ultramarinos, Documents on the Portuguese 
in Mozambique and Central África, I, 509. 

26. Ibid., p. 551. 

27. For a summary of Abreus activtities in the Indies, see João 
Antonio de Mascarenhas Judice Lagoa, Grandes e humildes na 
epopeia portuguesa do Oriente (séculos XV, XVI, e XVII) (Lisbon, 
1942-1947), no. 6 (1942). 

28. Ludovico de Varthema, Itinerário de Ludouico de Var- 
thema Bolognese nello Egypto/nella Surria/nella Arabia deserta & 
felice/nella Pérsia/nella Índia & nella Ethiopia (Rome: Stephano 
Guillireti de Loreno and Hercule de Nani Bolognese, Dec. 6,1510). 
The Itinerário was translated into Spanish in 1520: Jtinerario dei 
venerable varon micer Luis patrício romano: enel qual cuenta 
mucha parte dela ethiopia Egipto: y entrambas Arabias: Siria y la 
Jndia . . . , tr. Cristóbal de Arcos (Seville: Jacobo Cromberger, 
1520). The passages cited are taken from the latest English edition 
of the Itinerário, in Hammond, Travelers in Disguise. 

29. Ibid., p. 127. 

30. Ibid., pp. 211-214. 

31. Ibid., p. 214. 

32. Ibid., pp, 214-220. 

33. Ibid., p. 220. 

34. D. Ferguson places the date of the discovery in 1506; see, 
The Discovery of Ceylon by the Portuguese in 1506 (Colombo, 
1908). P. E. Pieris disputes this affirmation in his Ceylon: The 
Portuguese Era (2 vok, Colombo, 1913-1914). Pieris bases his argu- 
ment in favor of the 1505 date upon Castanheda. The Conquista 
thus verifies Ferguson’s position. 

35. Hammond, Travelers in Disguise, pp. 220-223. 
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36. Ibid., pp. 222-223. Castanheda’s remarks are in II, xlix. 

37. Ibid,, p. 116. 


38. Benítez Carlos, Libro de las cosas maravillosas de Marco 
Polo, p. 179. Santaellas verdict diífers from that of Valcntira Fer¬ 
nandes, who was more tolerant; see F. M. Rogers’ article, “Valcn- 
tim Fernandes, Rodrigo de Santaella, and the Recognition of the An- 
tilles as Opposite-India.’ ” Boletim da Sociedade de Geografia de 
Lisboa, LXXV (1957), 279-309. The same author’s Que st for Bastem 
Christians provides a broader study of the contact betwecn Eastern 
and Western Christendom and specifically discusses Socotra on p. 26. 

39. For a brief discussion of the Trinitarians, sec The Catholic 
Encyclopedia (16 vols, New York, 1907-1912), XV (1912), 45-47. 

40. For more recent descriptions of Horrnuz and the sur- 
rounding areas, see Arnold T. Wilson, The Persian Gulf. An His- 
torical S\etch from the Earliest Times to the Bcginning of the 
Twentieth Century (Oxford, 1928), and Rupert Hay, The Persian 
Gulf States (Washington, 1959). 


41. Boo{ of Duarte Barbosa, ed. Dames, I, 122-125, For Var- 
themas account, see Hammond, Travelers in Disguise, p. 117. 

42. Herbert J. Rose, A PIandboo{ of Greefi Mythology, h- 
cluding its Extension to Rome (London, 1928), pp. 43.49. 


43. Sojo y Lomba, Ilustraciones a la historia de la M.N. y S.L 
Meiindad de Trasmiera, II, 83-135. Agüero makes his clairn to 
emg a González in his account of their coat of arms; see Villar y 
Macias, Historia de Salamanca, II, 170. Cadalso’s astute remarks 
are m Letter XXVI of the Cartas Marruecas. 


44 - M of Duarte Barbosa, ed. Dames, 1,192-193, note 3, 

45 - Villar y Macias, Historia de Salamanca, I, 162. 

46. Ibid, 
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47. For the explanation of the etymology of Calicut and the 
corresponding tradition, see William W. Hunter, The Imperial 
Gazetteer of índia (26 vols., London, 1907-1909), IX (1908), 289- 
290. For Agüero’s derivation of Salamanca, see Villar y Macias, 
Historia de Salamanca, II, 158. According to Menéndez Pidal, the 
place naroe Salamanca derives from a settlement of the Vaccaei, a 
pre-Roman tribe, by the name of Helmantiké; see Historia de Es- 
puna, dirigida por Ramon Menendez Pidal, Tomo I: Espana Proto- 
histórica (3 vols., Madrid, 1952-1954) II (1952), 372. 

48. Hammond, Travelers m Disguise, pp. 134-136. 

49. Of the many descriptions of Goa, one of the more interest- 
ing is Gilbert Renaulds Goa, Rome of the Orient (London, 1957). 

50. Hammond, Travelers m Disguise, pp. 173-174. 

51. For Sousa’s heraldry, see Villar y Macias, Phstoria de Sala¬ 
manca, I, 168-169. The expedition against Aden has been analyzed 
by H. T. Morris and F. W. Penchley, “The Historical Develop- 
ment of Aden’s Defenses,” The Geographical Journal, CXXI 
( : 955 )> n-20. They show that Sousa played a prominent part in 
the assault. 

52. Irving A. Leonard, in his Boo\s of the Brave (Cambridge, 
Mass., 1949), studies the effects that the romances of chivalry had 
upon the Spanish fighting man who went forth to conquer the 
Castilian Indies. He concludes that books such as the Amadís stim- 
ulated, encouraged, and inspired young men eager for fame and 
fortune. Leonard’s discussion of the intense criticism leveled at this 
genre concentrates on the rebukes of moralizing writers such as 
Vives and Guevara. He laments that there are so few references 
to the romances of chivalry in the accounts written by Spanish 
soldiers who fought and traveled in America. He evidently did not 
know of the Conquista, for he makes no mention of it. Thus, 
Figueroa’s narrative sheds new light on the complex relation be- 
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tween the books of chivalry and the actions of sixteenth-century 
Spaniards. It criticizes certain aspects of the world of chivalry, at the 
same time celebrating the history of an enterprise significantly in- 
fluenced by the chivalric ideais of fame and fortune. For a recent 
edition and study of the Amaàís, based upon Garcí Rodrígucz de 
Montalvo’s 1508 Zaragoza edition, see Edwin B. Place, ed., Amadís 
de Gaula (2 vols., Madrid, 1959-1962). 

53. Villar y Macias, Historia de Salamanca, II, 161-162. 

54. The Buo\ of Ser Marco Polo, ed. Henry Yule, 31c! ed, 
(2 vols., London, 1903), II, 309. 

55. Sequeiras instructions, dated February 13, 1508, may be 
found in the National Archives of Rhodesia and Nyasaland and 
Centro de Estudos Históricos Ultramarinos, Documents on the 
Portuguese in Mozambique and Central África, II, 269. 

56. Hammond, Travelers in Disgmse, pp. 142-143. 

57. Written in Portuguese and addressed to the Bishop of 
Segovia, this letter may be consulted in the collection of A. de la 
Torre and L. Suárez Fernández, Documentos referentes a las re¬ 
laciones con Portugal durante el reinado de los Reyes Católicos, 
111 (¥ 3 ), I93-I94- 

58. Villar y Macias, Historia de Salamanca, II, 159, 

59- Villar y Macias’ history of Salamanca mentions the Cár- 
denas family frequently, but no Catalina in the early sixtccnth 
century. 

Chapter IV. The Narrative in History and Literature 

1. Hernando de Acuna, Varias poesias, ed. Clásicos Castellanos 
(Barcelona, 1954). One is reminded here of the Conquista's belief 
that sólo uno debía ser en el mundo como m pontífice (Title XL). 
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2. In accordance with literary convention, Barros claims that 
he was merely the translator of the book entitled, Crónica do em- 
perador Clcinmunào donde os Reys de Portugal descendem . . . t 
published in Lisbon around 1520. For a recent edition, see Mar¬ 
ques Braga, ed., Crónica do Imperador Clarimundo (3 vols., Lis- 
bon, 1953). 

3. According to Aubrey F. G. Bell, “the history at which he 
[Correia] had worked so persistently was considered too outspoken 
to be published in the sixteenth century”; see Gaspar Corrêa (Ox¬ 
ford, 1924). There are, of course, mistakes in the Lendas, as in 
the other histories; Correia for example, did not distinguish clearly 
between Dias’ voyage and Gama’s first expedition. 

4. For an evaluation of the historical methods of the Portu¬ 
guese historians, see Manoel Cardozo, “The Idea of History in 
the Portuguese Chroniclers of the Age of Discovery,” Catholic 
Historical Review, XLIX (1963), 1-19. The historians are also 
discussed in J. B. Harrison’s chapter “Five Portuguese Historians,” 
part of Historians of Índia, Pakjstan, and Ceylon, ed. C. H. Philips 
(London, 1961), and by Donald Lach in Ásia in the Mailing of 
Europe. Volume 1 : The Century of Discovery (Chicago, 1965), 
book I, 187-196. 

5. Cartas de Afonso de Albuquerque (6 vols., Lisbon, 1884- 

I 9 I 5)- 

6. Originally published in 1557, the Commentarios de Afonso 
Dalboquerque have been translated into English and issued as a 
publication of the Hakluyt Society; see The Cammentaries of the 
Great Afonso Dalboquerque (4 vols., London, 1875-1884). 

7. For an analysis of the development of Castilian attitudes 
and policies toward the Jews, see Julio Caro Baroja, Los judios en 
la Espana moderna y contemporânea (3 vols., Madrid, 1961). 

8. This concern has been studied by Juan Marichal in his 
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essay on “Gutierre Dícz de Games y su ‘Victorial/ ” La voluntaà 
de estilo . Teoria e historia âel ensayismo hispânico (Barcelona, 
J 957 )> PP- 53-7^- 

9. Juan Manchai finds a similar view oi life in the article ah 
ready mentioned on Díez de Games, and Maria Rosa Lida de 
Malkiel deals with similar themes in her La idea de la fama en la 
Edad Media castdlana (México, 195 2 ) • A more general treatment 
of the problem of stoicism in Spanish history and letters may be 
found in Ramon Menendez Pidal, Los espanoles en la historia y 
en la literatura (Buenos Aires, 1951). 

10. In this discussion of the concepts of honor and fame and 
their literary manifestation, I have been guided by Maria Rosa 
Lida’s book. 

11. In citing these excerpts from Jorge Manrique’s Coplas a 
la muerte de su padre, I have followed the Clásicos Castellanos 
edition; see Jorge Manrique, Caucionem (Madrid, 1929). 

12. Lida, La idea de la fama en la Edad Media castellana, p, 
259. 

13. Ibid., p. 261. 

14. In referring to Figueroa as the “traveler who writes,” I 
follovv the distinction estabhshed by V. S. Pritchett between this 
type of writer and the “writer who traveis”; see “The Writer as 
Traveler, Lhe New Statesman and Nation (London), LI (June 
í6 , 1956), 693-694. This dichotomy is further developed by Morton 
Zabel in his introductory essay to an edition of Henry James’s 
travei writings; see The Art of Travei (New York, 1958). 

15. These three items of information are found in Villar y 
Macias Historia de Salamanca, in I, 482, I, 194, and II, 369, re- 
spectively. 

16. See Chapter I, note 15. 
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17. In pages 117-122 of his The Traveis of the Infante Dom 
Pedro of Portugal, F. M. Rogers demonstrates the relative scarcity 
of Iberian books on the East and concludes that “no need existed 
for the men of action to compete in book production.” Donald F, 
Lach also discusses the problem of dissemination of the news of 
Portuguese accomplishments in the East, with emphasis on the 
Crown policy of secrecy in his Asia in the Ma\ing of Europe. 
Volume I: The Century of Discovery (2 books, numbered consecu- 
tively, Chicago, 1965), and mentions the Conquista on page 161. 

18. Pietro Martire d’ Anghiera, P. Martyris ab angleria Medio- 
lanensi. Opera. Legatio babilónica [. ] Occeanea decas, Poemata 
(Seville: Jacobo Cromberger, April 1511). The complete De orbo 
nouo Decades, edited by Antonio de Nebrija, was published in 
Alcalá in 1516, a copy of which is in the Harvard College Library. 
A valuable list of early Iberian books on overseas traveis and dis- 
coveries, including the Conquista, is presented in Rogers’ The 
Traveis of the Infante Dom Pedro of Portugal, pp. 221-226. For an 
English edition of the Decades, see Francis A. MacNutt, tr., De 
Orbe Novo. The Eight Decades of Peter Martyr D’Anghera 
(2 vols., New York, 1912). 
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Roman numerais indicate the titles of the Conquista in which the 
names of persons and places appear. 


Abraham, ruler of Kilvva, xi; 172 
Abreu, Vasco Gomes de, xviii, 
xx; 176,177, 233, 238 
Abyssinians, xxxvii; 203. See al- 
so Ethiopia 

Acuna, Hernando de, 224 
Aden, 4, 5, 182, 211; Gulf of, 
165-166 

Afonso IV, King of Portugal, 
188, 225 

Afonso V, King of Portugal, 

159, 162, 167 

Afonso Henriques, King of Por¬ 
tugal, xxxi; 156, 193 
Afonso Sanches, 188 
África, 3,5,6,160,162,163,164, 
167,172, 177, 226 
Agüero, Pedro González de, 200 
Agüero de Trasmiera, Juan, 
Proem; 7-9, 10, 11, 12, 158, 

160, 161, 169, 170, 188, 193, 
200, 208, 230, 234-237, 242 

Agüero, village of, 7 
Akoti, Cidi, xii; 173 
Albergaria, Lopo Soares de, 3, 
186 

Albufera, 159 

Albuquerque, Afonso de, xxiii- 


xxv, xxvií—xxxiii, xxxviii-xlvii; 
3 , 5 - 6 ,176,178,179, 185,186, 
187, 188, 190-196, 205-20S, 
220,223,231,234 
Albuquerque, Braz de, Com - 
mentaries, 230 

Albuquerque, Francisco de, 3 
Albuquerque (castle in Bada¬ 
joz), 188 

Alcaçovas, treaty of, 162,168 
Alcaráz (Albacete), 8 
Alexandria, ii; 4 

Alfonso VI, King of Leon and 
Castile, xxxi; 193 
Alfonso VII, King of Leon and 
Castile, xxxi; 193 
Algarve, 156 
Alibag, 196 

Almeida, Francisco de, iv, xi, 
xvii, xxii, xxxii-xxxviii, xlvii, 
xlix; 4-5, 167-168, 172-173, 
175, 179, 180, 181, 182, 195, 
199, 200-206, 218, 221-222, 
223, 231, 239 

Almeida, Lourenço de, xxii, 
xxxiii, xxxviii; 5, 181-182, 
196-199, 240 

Amadís de Gaula, xliii; 212,240 
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Aíiaya, Francisco de, vi, xxxiii; 
169,199 

Aíiaya, Pedro de, Proem, iii-xvi, 
xviii; 4, 6, 159-160, 167, 168, 

m 173» 174.233, 234,238 
Andaman Islands, 218 
Andrada, Fernão Peres de, xlv, 
xlvi; 2x5 

Andrada, Simão de, xlv, xlvi; 
2x5 

Angedive, xxii, xxxiii, xxxiv, 
xlvi, xlix; 179,196 
Anghiera, Pietro Martire d’, 243 
Angoche Island, xx; 177 
Ankoni, Mohammed, ruler in 
Kilwa, xi; 172 
Antilles, xlvii; 219 
Antonio, Nicolás, 10,11 
Antonio Enes Island. See Ang¬ 
oche Island 

Arabia, Proem, xxiv, xxv, 
xxxviii; passim 
Aragón, xxxi 
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